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the  late  president  HARDING  AND  THE 
SUCCESSION. 

The  sudden  death  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  at  the  height  of  his  mental  and  political  life, 
came  as  a  shock  not  only  to  the  American  people  but  also  to  the 
people  of  all  countries  in  touch  with  modem  life.  That  he  had 
some  time  ago  passed  the  meridian  of  his  physical  resisting  power 
was  probably  known  to  himself  and  to  his  physicians,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  suggests  the  possibility  that  he  had  been 
in  danger  for  some  time  of  such  a  physical  catastrophe  as  wrecked 
the  life  of  his  predecessor — Mr.  Wilson.  To  say  that  the  ruler  of 
one  of  the  great  nations  has  passed  away  is  incorrect,  for  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  ruler.  America  is  ruled 
l)y  a  {lolitical  oligarchy  chosen  by  the  people,  of  which  the 
President  is  usually  the  instrument  rather  than  the  dominant 
will.  The  President  who  preceded  Mr.  Harding,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  great  theoretical  knowledge  of  American  constitutional 
law,  attempted  to  ignore  this  tradition,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

Such  a  fate  could  never  have  come  to  Mr.  Harding,  for  he 
was  the  pliant  agent  of  the  law  and  the  organisation  of  the 
political  party  with  which  he  was  so  closely  identified.  Political 
and  social  conventionality  marked  his  life  and  his  career  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  was  a  representative  citizen  of 
a  country  in  which  a  majority  of  the  people  were  of  his  own 
physical,  mental,  spiritual,  and  political  character.  He  was 
honest  and  sincere  in  his  convictions.  His  theories  of  life  and 
government  were  beneficent  in  character,  and  he  went  as  far 
as  political  expediency  would  allow  towards  carrying  them  into 
effect.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Harding,  in  1920,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  was  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
manage  and  more  or  less  control  the  machinery  of  the  Republican 
Party,  for  he  was  the  type  of  American  who  appeals  to  the 
greatest  number  of  voters,  who  arouses  the  fewest  antagonisms, 
and  against  whom  no  charges  can  be  brought  as  to  any  suspected 
wanderings  from  orthodoxy  in  life,  religion,  or  politics.  The 
only  claim  to  consideration  he  advanced  for  himself  personally 
was  that  he  was  just  a  “  plain  American,”  and  as  there  are 
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more  such  “plain  Americans”  within  the  nation  than  any 
other  single  class  in  the  sense  he  meant,  and  nothing  could  be 
brought  forward  to  controvert  his  claim,  he  met  with  high  favour 
as  a  possible  President. 

His  personality  was  all  that  could  be  desired  from  the  political 
campaigner’s  point  of  view,  and  twenty  years  ago  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  continued  to  receive  the  strong  political  support  of 
the  voters,  have  completed  his  first  term  of  four  years  without 
criticism,  except  from  an  opposition  minority,  been  re-nominated 
for  the  office,  and  re-elected  for  another  four-year  term.  The 
American  nation  is,  however,  rapidly  outgrowing  the  political 
conditions  which  have  prevailed  for  so  many  years.  In  the 
first  place,  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously.  Life  has  become  more  complex.  There  is  a  com¬ 
parative  diminution  in  the  previous  intense  preoccupation  with 
domestic  affairs.  Over  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  voters  are 
declared  Eadicals.  Questions  formerly  discussed  exclusively  in 
foreign  countries  have  appeared  in  acute  form  in  American  life, 
and  entire  sections  of  the  community  are  actively  concerned 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than 
the  United  States,  and  either  thoughtful  or  vociferous  as  to 
the  positive  or  negative  part  the  American  people  should  play 
therein. 

The  first  real  indication  of  this  disturbance  of  the  public  mind 
came  in  the  Ck)ngressional  elections  of  1922,  when  the  Ee- 
publican  Party — the  party  of  Mr.  Harding — retained  only  the 
narrowest  possible  majority,  and,  while  it  is  not  safe  to  base 
predictions  upon  the  results  of  what  is  known  as  an  “  off  year  ” 
election,  the  outcome  was  manifestly  inspired  by  more  than 
mere  indifference  or  natural  reaction.  Even  the  small  majority 
secured  by  the  Eepublican  Party  is  of  doubtful  quality,  for  it 
includes  many  members  of  Congress  who  are  classed  as  “in¬ 
surgent  ”  by  the  regulars.  This  promise  of  insurgency  in  the 
new  Congress,  which  meets  next  December  unless  called  into 
special  session  before  that  time,  lends  an  air  of  unreality  to 
the  control  of  the  nation  by  the  Eepublicans  and  their  chosen 
leaders. 

In  considering  the  attractive  and  likeable  personality  of  Mr. 
Harding,  his  attitude  towards  public  affairs,  his  intense  Ameri¬ 
canism,  his  origin  and  his  career  and  his  political  and  social 
orthodoxy,  it  is  impossible  not  to  hark  back  to  the  personality, 
character,  and  political  qualities  of  President  McKinley.  The 
two  men  naturally  bracket  themselves  in  any  consideration  of 
recent  American  history.  President  McKinley  was  chosen  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Eepublican  Party  in  1896  under  very  similar 
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circumstances,  and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  which  brought 
about  the  selection  of  Mr.  Harding  in  1920.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  both  of  these  Presidents  had  been  preceded  by  a  none 
too  successful  democratic  regime.  The  results  of  both  elections 
— those  of  1896  and  1920 — were  verdicts  in  favour  of  ‘  ‘  peace  and 
tranquillity,”  or,  to  use  a  term  often  employed  by  Mr.  Harding, 
“normalcy.”  Looking  backward  from  the  view-point  of  1923, 
the  days  of  McKinley  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  crowded 
with  great  and  complex  issues  as  are  the  days  of  current  months, 
although  the  voters  of  1896  then  considered  they  were  faced 
with  conditions  the  seriousness  of  which  had  hardly  been  equalled 
before  in  the  life  of  the  Kepublic.  Mr.  McKinley  served  his 
term  of  four  years,  was  ne-nominated  and  again  elected  but 
to  meet  death  six  months  after  taking  office,  and  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin  who  killed  without  reason  and  at  the  instigation 
of  naught  but  his  own  disordered  fancy.  In  the  speech  he  made 
in  Buffalo  but  a  short  time  before  his  tragic  end  President 
McKinley  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  his  statesmanship 
was  expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  country  rapidly  increasing 
in  population  and  world  importance.  In  the  speeches  President 
Harding  made  in  the  tour  which  was  to  be  his  last  he  also  gave 
signs  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  in  all  international  affairs,  and  the  coming  necessity  for 
the  American  people  to  play  a  part  wherever  possible  and  con¬ 
sistent  in  all  those  concerns  which  affect  humanity  generally, 
regardless  of  political  boundaries. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  expression  of  the  Pre¬ 
sidential  mind  through  the  various  stages  of  an  occupancy  of 
the  White  House.  The  first  two  years  are  generally  those  of 
caution  and  inquiry.  The  result  of  the  Congressional  election 
which  comes  at  that  time  is  in  a  way  a  guide  to  political  con¬ 
duct  for  the  two  years  following.  If  at  the  end  of  four  years 
a  re-election  comes  to  the  man  who  has  been  President  for  that 
term  he  gives  more  play  to  his  own  convictions  and  acquires 
an  independence  based  upon  the  popular  endorsement  of  his  past 
record.  With  no  prospect,  or  even  hope,  of  a  third  term,  and 
with  the  experience  of  years  behind  him,  the  real  possibilities 
of  the  man’s  true  character  are  made  apparent,  and  are  given 
greater  sway  because  of  there  being  no  further  necessity  for 
[Kilitical  caution  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  Before  Mr. 
McKinley  met  his  fate  he  had  just  reached  the  last-named  stage 
of  the  political  life  of  a  President,  and  had  almost  immediately 
responded  to  its  greater  freedom.  When  Mr.  Harding  died 
he  had  hardly  passed  the  chrysalis  stage  of  the  Presidency, 
and  he  was  still  faced  with  political  conditions  which  called 
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for  the  utmost  caution  in  utterance  and  action  for  his  own 
political  sake  and  that  of  his  party. 

Given  a  reasonably  good  foundation,  the  mentality  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  man  who  becomes  President  of  the  United  States 
develop  with  almost  phenomenal  speed.  When  he  has  been  in 
office  long  enough  to  have  become  sure  of  himself  he  is  afforded 
unique  opportunity  for  the  full  play  of  any  ability  he  may  have, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  has  ever  been  chosen  for  the 
White  House  who  did  not  have  some  of  the  elements  of  great¬ 
ness  and  a  mentality  far  above  the  average.  The  very  fact  of 
his  having  got  there  implies  certain  qualities  which  distinguish 
him  from  the  common  ruck  of  men,  no  matter  what  the  political 
circumstances  of  his  elevation  may  have  been.  In  the  many 
non-partisan  memoirs  of  the  late  President  Harding  which  have 
been  written  since  his  death  universal  tribute  has  been  paid 
to  his  agreeable  personality,  his  honesty,  his  moral  simplicity, 
his  domestic  and  civic  virtues,  his  industry,  his  benevolence  and 
his  Americanism.  There  has  been  apparently  equal  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  a  great  man  and  that  he  would,  had 
he  lived,  never  have  proved  himself  to  be  great.  Such  a  judg¬ 
ment  under  the  circumstances  is  entirely  unfair.  All  his  admitted 
qualities  are  compatible  with  greatness  as  it  is  comprised  in 
statesmanship.  He  died  before  the  full  effects  of  the  position 
he  had  achieved  upon  the  good  material  presented  had  time  to 
reveal  themselves. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  appeal  to  the  worldly  or  the  sophisti¬ 
cated.  It  was  said  by  a  wit  when  the  Harding  family  moved 
into  the  White  House  that  “  Main  Street  has  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington.”  This  was  true,  but  it  must  be  recalled  that  many  Pre¬ 
sidents  have  come  from  ”  Main  Street,”  or  even  less  well 
organised  American  communities,  and  some  of  tliem  the  greatest 
on  the  list.  It  is  from  the  ”  Main  Streets  ”  of  the  United  States 
that  hails  much  of  the  genius  of  America  in  public  life,  the  arts, 
and  the  crafts,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point  in  the  case  of 
the  Presidency,  it  will  be  the  people  of  such  places — large  and 
small — who  will  continue  more  than  ever  before  to  choose  the 
candidates  and  elect  the  future  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
direct  their  policies,  and  determine  the  part  America  is  to  play 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  may  not  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  who  hold  inherited  culture,  social  position, 
sophistication,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large  as  more  desir¬ 
able  than  the  unbroken  class  virtues,  conventions,  and  limita¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  a  condition  to  be  faced  in  considering  the  course 
of  future  political  events  in  America,  and  it  presents  no  reason 
for  despondency.  Staleness  is  more  or  less  an  attribute  of 
government  and  statesmanship  in  Europe  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
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one  thing  with  which  political  life  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  charged. 

The  outstanding  success  of  Mr.  Harding’s  short  tenure  of 
office  was  the  international  conference  on  reduction  of  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  which  also  resulted  in  other  concurrent  international 
agreements.  Whoever  may  claim  the  credit  for  originating  the 
idea,  it  was  President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet,  assisted  by  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  British  Government, 
who  brought  it  into  being  and  achieved  definite  results.  In  follow¬ 
ing  out  this  idea  Mr.  Harding  knew  he  was  politically  safe,  for 
a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  is  in  favour  of  any  move  towards  lessening  thei 
militarist  spirit  of  the  nations.  It  has  long  been  the  hope  of 
the  nation  that  at  some  time,  in  some  way,  the  United  States 
could  take  the  lead  in  a  world-wide  movement  in  that  direction. 
The  results  of  the  Washington  Conference  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  belief  that  something  had  been  accomplished,  and  on  the 
initiative  of  the  American  Government.  The  political  adminis¬ 
tration  which  stood  sponsor  for  such  an  accomplishment,  and 
the  President  who  was  Chief  Executive  of  that  administration 
at  such  a  time,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  politically.  Another 
event  which  also  brought  great  credit  to  his  administration  was 
the  funding  of  the  British  debt  to  the  United  States,  although 
the  technical  questions  involved  therein  naturally  did  not  appeal 
to  the  public  imagination  in  the  same  manner  as  did  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  which  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
battleships. 

The  most  signal  defeat  met  with  by  Mr.  Harding  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  Congress  was  the  failure  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill. 
In  his  advocacy  of  this  measure  he  was  not  upon  such  safe  ground, 
however.  The  matter  was  controversial  and  had  been  for  many 
years.  The  farmers  had  long  been  suspicious  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  idea,  and  an  impression  prevailed  quite  generally  that  if 
such  a  measure  came  into  effect  a  few  would  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  opposed  in  principle  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  for  an  industrial  or  commercial  undertaking.  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  contradiction  in  view  of  the  general  belief 
in  the  utility  of  import  duties,  not  only  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but 
also  as  protection  for  American  industry  against  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  The  import  duty  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  American 
fiscal  system,  however,  and  for  over  one  hundred  years  the  nation 
has  depended  upon  it,  more  or  less,  for  national  revenue  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  employment.  It  is  held  that  the  benefits 
and  disadvantages  are  so  widely  distributed  as  to  make  it  fair 
to  all ;  hence  it  is  cleared  of  the  charge  of  favouring  special 
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interests.  On  this  question  political  war  has  been  waged  in  the 
United  States  for  generations.  On  coming  into  power  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  generally  revised  the  tariff  downwards,  and  when  their 
defeat  was  encompassed  the  Republicans  have  as  promptly  revised 
it  upwards.  In  either  case  it  has  generally  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  the  party  in  power  at  subsequent  elections, 
although  to-day  there  is  practically  no  following  for  the  theory  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  Harding  Administration  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Following  the  Democratic  Administration  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
tariff  was  promptly  revised  upwards  and  in  some  directions  to 
such  a  height  as  to  cause  misgivings  among  Republicans  familiar 
with  the  political  reactions  of  the  past  and  also  among  those  of  all 
political  beliefs  who  were  concerned  with  the  needed  expansion  of 
American  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Harding  had,  however,  been  bred 
and  brought  up  in  the  older  traditions  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  permitted  of  no  backsliding  in  the  matter  of  a  Protection 
policy.  He  was  familiar  with  the  campaign  issues  and  slogans 
prevailing  when  the  Tariff  w'as  the  main  question  in  all  elections. 
He  could  see  no  harm  or  danger  in  any  Tariff  policy  upon  which 
the  Republican  leaders  had  put  the  seal  of  their  approval,  for  that 
was  the  accepted  Republican  gospel.  Perhaps  had  he  lived  he 
might  have  come  to  modify  his  views  and  even  to  doubt  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  wisdom  of  a  fiscal  policy  as  inelastic  as  that 
upon  which  he  had  long  based  his  political  faith.  In  this  he 
would  have  had  an  illustrious  example,  for  that  high  apostle  of 
Protection,  President  McKinley,  had  so  changed  his  views  by  the 
time  he  had  been  in  office  four  years  that,  beginning  with  his 
speech  at  Buffalo,  he  intended  to  start  a  campaign  of  education 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  greater  elasticity  in  the 
law  providing  for  the  collection  of  import  duties.  His  mission 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  his  sudden  death  before  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance  was  grasped  by  the  public.  His  successor,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
frankly  acknowledged  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Tariff  and  that 
the  subject  bored  him.  In  consequence  he  left  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  despite  the  warnings  of  poli¬ 
tical  danger,  saw  to  it  that  there  was  to  be  no  lowering  of  the 
tariff  wall.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  incident  suggests  that  no 
President  can  be  judged  as  to  the  measure  of  his  greatness 
when  his  course  has  run  but  a  short  two  years  of  its  allotted  time. 

Those  very  qualities  which  have  brought  judgment  upon  Mr. 
Harding  as  a  man  of  no  potential  greatness  would  have  served 
him  in  good  stead  had  he  seen  the  way  later  on  to  become  a 
political  Moses.  The  public  knew  and  understood  him  as  they 
failed  really  to  know  or  understand  either  President  Roosevelt 
or  President  Wilson.  He  was  one  of  them  and  they  believed 
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him  to  be  honest.  If  he  had  lived  to  be  again  elected  President 
there  is  no  surety  that  he  might  not  in  time  have  heard  the  call, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  spiritual  and  mental  kinship  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  voters  the  way  would  have  been  made  easy 
for  him  to  lead  the  nation  along  some  certain  path  of  adventure. 
One  thing  w^as  sure,  and  that  was  his  personal  belief  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  co-operation  between  the  English-speaking  peoples.  He 
was  neither  Anglophobe  nor  Anglophil,  but  he  recognised  the 
existence  of  a  natural  partnership  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire  in  the  exercise  of  a  joint  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world  for  the  good  of  all.  If  there  was  any  danger 
that  his  successor  failed  to  believe  likewise  the  death  of  President 
Harding  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  the 
Anglo-American  entente,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  entirely 
confident  that  under  the  new  administration  this  influence  will  be 
even  stronger  than  before. 

For  the  sixth  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  President  in  1789,  a  Vice-President  has 
become  President  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
In  1841  General  Harrison  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Tyler 
after  serving  only  one  month.  In  1850  President  Taylor  was 
succeeded  hy  Vice-President  Fillmore.  In  1865,  President 
Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Johnson.  In  1881, 
Garfield  by  Arthur;  in  1901,  McKinley  by  Eoosevelt ;  and  now, 
in  1923,  Harding  is  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Three  of  the  six  Presidents  who  died  in  office  were 
assassinated.  Of  the  five  Vice-Presidents  who  have  become 
President  through  the  death  of  the  President  in  past  history 
only  one  of  them,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  nominated  and  elected 
President  for  the  succeeding  term. 

The  Republican  nominating  convention  for  the  next  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  will  take  place  in  June,  1924,  and  whether  Mr. 
Coolidge  will  then  be  chosen  as  the  Republican  standard-bearer 
for  the  election  of  November,  1924,  will  depend  upon  the  events 
and  the  developments  of  the  next  six  or  seven  months.  He 
comes  to  the  White  House  at  a  most  critical  time  for  his  party 
and  for  the  country,  and  he  will  have  full  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  quality  in  the  situation  which  now  presents  itself.  The 
fact  that  he  has  announced  a  continuation  of  the  policies  of  his 
predecessor  and  that  he  has  requested  the  present  officers  of 
the  Government  not  to  resign  may  mean  much  or  little.  This 
is  the  correct  and  customary  attitude  of  a  new  President  who  has 
come  into  office  under  such  distressing  circumstances.  It  is 
equally  certain,  however,  that  before  the  year  is  out  there  will  he 
many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Government,  and  that  it 
will  be  discovered  President  Coolidge  has  views  of  his  own  upon 
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all  questions  of  national  and  international  policy  which  will  quite 
naturally  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  late  President 
Harding. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  means  any  great  change 
in  the  policies  or  actions  of  the  Government,  for  the  President  4 

is  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress,  and  Congress  is  subject 
to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  Public  sentiment  controls 
Congress  and  Congress  controls  the  President.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  position  of  a  President  with  a 
strong,  insistent  personality  and  the  instincts  of  leadership  and 
one  whose  chief  concern  is  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  leaders 
of  his  party.  The  strong  man  with  initiative  can  ofttimes  get  bis 
views  adopted  by  those  whose  ratification  is  necessary  for  them  * 

to  become  effective,  and  even  in  a  conflict  of  will  the  outcome 
may  well  be  a  compromise  in  which  the  President  may  gain  what 
he  considers  to  be  his  most  important  points.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Harding,  for  instance,  his  policies  could  be  discovered  by 
ascertaining  the  intentions  of  that  coterie  of  Congressmen  with 
whom  he  worked  most  harmoniously.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  it  was  to  the  President  himself  that  one  had  to  go  to 
find  what  the  administration  intended  to  try  to  do. 

The  personality,  character  and  known  views  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
have  suddenly  become  of  great  importance  a^d  interest  to  all  who 
are  or  may  be  affected  by  the  political  events  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future.  Calvin  Coolidge  is  fifty-one 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  is  of  old  New  England 
stock,  and  with  the  exception  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  also  a  Ver¬ 
monter  and  who  also  came  into  the  Presidency  through  the  death 
of  a  President,  is  the  only  New  Englander  who  has  occupied  the 
White  House  in  over  fifty  years  past.  His  personality  has  all  < 

the  characteristics  of  the  men  from  his  section  of  the  country, 
especially  those  who  have  not  acquired  a  cosmopolitan  habit,  for 
when  he  left  Vermont  he  went  to  Massachusetts,  where  in  the 
smaller  towns  where  he  lived  the  environment  is  almost  equally 
that  of  the  original  New  England.  A  graduate  of  Amherst 
College,  he  chose  the  law  as  a  profession,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
this  proved  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  political  life.  He  served  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  various  capacities,  finally  becoming 
Governor,  an  office  which  he  held  for  two  terms.  He  achieved 
a  national  reputation  by  his  courageous  handling  of  a  serious 
strike  of  the  police  in  Boston,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
State  troops  and  a  force  of  special  constables  to  restore  law  and 
order,  even  going  so  far  as  to  put  the  city  of  Boston  under  martial 
law  for  the  time  being. 

When  Mr.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1920  it  was  decided,  as  customary,  to  look  to  the  Atlan- 
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tic  States  for  a  ruuniug  mate,  and  Mr.  Coolidge,  the  ex-Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He 
made  a  good  impression  during  the  days  preceding  the  election, 
but  he  himself  never  for  a  moment  over-estimated  his  own  im¬ 
portance  to  the  ticket  or  the  importance  of  the  position  he  would 
hold  if  elected.  Many  an  ambitious  politician  has  been  decently 
buried  and  removed  from  active  political  life  by  being  elected 
V’^ice-President,  for  the  office  carries  with  it  no  power  or  political 
perquisite.  The  Vice-President  acts  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  although  he  can  take  no  part  in  the  debate  nor  exercise 
any  real  authority.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  can  exercise 
any  real  semblance  of  i)ow’er  is  when  there  is  a  tie  in  the  vote. 
In  that  case  the  decision  lies  with  him.  It  is  only  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  Chief  Executive  that  the  Vice-President  really  func¬ 
tions.  He  then  suddenly  becomes  a  person  of  vast  importance, 
for  he  then  becomes  President  and  fills  out  the  unexpired  term. 
This  was  the  road  which  led  Mr.  Eoosevelt  to  the  White  House, 
an  objective  he  could  hardly  have  attained  by  any  other  means, 
as  those  who  then  controlled  the  machinery  of  the  Kepublican 
Party  would  never  have  consented  to  his  nomination  to  the 
higher  office.  By  the  time  he  had  served  out  the  unfinished 
term  to  which  he  succeeded  he  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  under  similar  circumstances,  for  he  had  so  impressed  him¬ 
self  upon  the  nation,  and  had  secured  such  control  of  the  party 
machine,  that  his  nomination  for  another  four  years  w^as  accom¬ 
plished  notwithstanding  the  antagonism  of  many  of  the  party 
managers. 

Whether  Mr.  Coolidge  will  follow  this  illustrious  example 
rests  almost  entirely  with  himself,  his  strength  of  character,  and 
the  degree  of  his  political  sagacity.  He  has  no  easy  task  before 
him,  either  in  his  relation  to  the  people  or  to  the  party  organisa¬ 
tion.  When  Congress  meets  again  he  will  find  no  real  working 
majority  at  hand  to  carry  out  any  purely  party  policy.  Any 
legislation  he  may  favour  wdll  be  passed  into  law  only  through 
the  agreement  of  factions  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
and  to  secure  such  agreements  will  be  the  task  set  for  him  by  a 
nation  asking  that  something  be  accomplished  along  construc¬ 
tive  lines  during  the  coming  session.  His  every  move  will  be 
closely  watched,  every  w'ord  he  utters  will  have  more  or  less 
influence  upon  his  political  future,  and  daily  estimates  will  be 
made  in  a  Press,  which  is  largely  independent,  as  to  whether 
he  is  measuring  up  to  his  responsibilities.  Even  with  a  Con¬ 
gress  in  which  the  regular  Eepublican  organisation  had  a  large 
majority  and  the  support  of  the  leaders  of  his  party,  Mr.  Harding 
failed  to  dominate  the  situation.  The  result  of  the  Congres- 
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aional  elections  of  1922  were  held  to  be  a  rebuff  to  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  national  affairs,  and  the  Democratic  opposition 
cherished  strong  hopes  of  a  Presidential  victory  in  1924.  Mr. 
Harding  was  personally  popular,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  his 
political  strength  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  at  low  ebb. 
Porces  were  assembling  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defeating 
his  proposed  nomination,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  be  re-nominated 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  he  would  not  have  been  defeated, 
either  tlurough  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  voters  or  the 
launching  of  a  third  party  candidate  who  would  draw  a  sufficient 
number  of  Kepublican  votes  to  give  the  Democrats  the  victory. 
It  was  a  manceuvre  of  this  latter  kind,  engineered  by  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  which  defeated  Mr.  Taft  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
second  time. 

The  personality  of  President  Coolidge  is  interesting,  though 
more  or  less  enigmatic.  Of  reserved  habit  in  speech  and  manner, 
possessing  a  rigidity  of  moral  principle  inherited  from  a  Puritan 
ancestry,  sincere  in  his  religious  belief  and  practice,  a  Congre- 
gationalist  as  to  Church,  and  a  congregationalist  in  his  theories 
of  hfe  and  government.  Spare  of  habit  in  living,  accustomed 
to  the  practice  of  severe  economy  in  all  things,  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  personal  thrift,  he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
average  spendthrift,  venture-loving,  and  self-indulgent  American. 
He  has  none  of  that  overflowing  geniality  of  manner  that  was 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Harding,  and  as  a  public  speaker  he  would 
appeal  more  to  a  New  England  audience  than  to  one  assembled 
from  more  Western  communities.  He  has  yet  to  prove  that  he 
can  project  his  personality  across  the  footlights  in  such  a  way 
as  to  capture  the  vast  audiences  which  await  him  with  interest 
and  no  little  anxiety. 

There  are  certain  qualities  in  the  real  New  England  character 
which  make  for  steadfastness,  keen  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
a  grimness  of  purpose  which  may  or  may  not  be  useful  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  so-called  New  England  conscience  is  a  recognised 
lx)ssession  of  those  of  New  England  pedigree.  This  does  not  go 
well  with  a  policy  of  political  expediency,  and  all  successful 
politicians  are  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  The  New  Englander, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  a  real  opportunist,  and  it  would  seem  that  for 
a  public  man  to  retain  his  hold  upon  his  constituency  and  his 
j>arty  position  he  must  more  or  less  run  with  the  ti^e.  Obstinacy 
will  in  the  end  break  any  man  who  depends  for  his  success  upon 
facile  co-operation  with  his  fellow  men,  and  unless  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  characteristics  of  Mr,  Coolidge  are  leavened  with  the  saving 
grace  of  a  broad  philosophy  they  will  in  time  arise  to  plague 
him. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  NEW  TURKEY. 


After  discussions  which  had  then  extended  over  about  twenty- 
three  weeks,  the  Allied  and  Turkish  delegates  agreed  to  terms 
of  peace  during  the  night  of  July  16th-17th.  Those  terms, 
signed  in  the  form  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  on  the  24th  of 
that  month,  completely  reversed  the  situation  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  October,  1918,  and  which,  in  international  eyes, 
seems  to  have  continued  to  exist  for  nearly  four  years  from  that 
date.  At  the  time  of  the  Mudros  armistice  the  Turks  were  com¬ 
pletely  beaten,  their  country  and  future  were  at  Allied  mercy, 
and  they  would  have  accepted  almost  any  conditions  offered  to 
them.  But  instead  of  recognising  the  importance  of  the  Eastern 
question  and  the  necessity  for  its  early  settlement,  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  victorious  Powers  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  permit,  the  Greek  occupation  of 
Smyrna  on  May  15th,  1919.  That  occupation  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Nationalist  movement,  but,  failing  to  recognise  that 
the  Hellenic  army  could  not  impose  itself  upon  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  Allies  decided  to  hand  over  large  areas  of  Ottoman  territory 
to  Greece.  The  Treaty  of  Sfevres,  which  embodied  these 
decisions,  galvanised  the  situation,  but  the  Powers  continued 
to  proceed  as  if  the  Nationalists  did  not  exist  and  as  if  the 
C!onstantinople  Government,  which  they  dominated,  was  the  real 
and  only  force  in  Turkey.  This  attitude  was  prolonged  in  a 
modified  form  for  a  further  two  years,  for,  whereas  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  was  permitted  to  send  delegates  to  the  Conferences 
of  London  (1921)  and  Paris  (1922),  Turkey,  and  particularly 
Angora,  were  treated  on  a  basis  of  marked  inequality.  Thus, 
whilst  material  concessions  were  made  at  these  Conferences,  it 
was  only  after  the  Hellenic  ddhdcle  of  last  year  that  the  Western 
Powers  realised  the  necessity  to  accept  the  new  position  and 
to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  agree  to 
a  cessation  of  hostilities — hostilities  which  had  then  become,  not 
only  a  danger  to  Greece,  but  also  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
Allied  position  in  the  Near  East. 

Most  of  those  who  understand  the  situation  regret  that  peace 
was  not  concluded  long  ago,  but  even  they  must  recognise  that 
the  present  capitulation  of  the  Western  Powers  to  Turkey  creates 
a  situation  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  foretold.  My 
readers  may  be  aware  that  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  this  because  that  arrangement  was 
neither  fair  nor  workable.  Nevertheless,  approving  as  I  do  of 
the  major  part  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty,  I  recognise  that  this 
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arrangement,  arrived  at  alter  about  lour  years  ol  haggling,  re¬ 
establishes  Turkey  not  only  as  the  victor  over  Greece  but  over 
Europe,  and  that  this  invests  the  new  situation  with  dangers 
which  would  not  have  existed  had  the  same  conditions  been 
granted  earlier  and  more  willingly.  Turkey  is  now  born  to  a 
new  life,  for  at  Lausanne  her  representatives  were  received  on 
terms  of  equality  and  her  full  political,  financial  and  economic 
independence  was  recognised.  In  the  place  of  the  penalties  and 
obligations  laid  down  in  such  documents  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
the  Convention  of  Cyprus  and  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  there  are 
now  Declarations  by  that  country  upon  such  matters  as  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  she  has  taken  her  place  as  an  equal 
partner  in  all  matters  with  which  she  is  concerned.  Moreover 
(and  the  significance  and  the  ultimate  advantages  of  this  are 
sometimes  forgotten)  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  population 
has  become  very  largely  homogeneous,  and  the  Turks  are  in  a 
preponderating  majority  in  the  territory  which  they  rule.  Thus, 
whereas  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Young  Turkish 
Revolution  of  1908  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  was 
compelled  to  pretend  to  adopt  a  programme  of  equality,  fraternity 
and  liberty  and  to  work  for  the  Ottomanisation  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  the  Nationalists,  who  have  secured  a  more  or 
less  ethnical  and  racial  frontier,  can  now  devote  their  undivided 
attention  to  measures  destined  to  further  the  welfare  of  the 
Turkish  people. 

But  if  the  Alhes  have  been  compelled  to  make  heavy  sacrifices, 
they  stand  to  gain  a  great  deal  by  the  final  termination  of  a 
state  of  war.  Provided  the  Treaty  is  ratified,  peace  will  mean 
an  increase  in  the  stability  of  South-Eastern  Europe  and  of 
Western  Asia,  for  the  Turks,  having  realised  practically  the 
entire  programme  contained  in  the  National  Pact,  will  hardly 
wish  again  to  resort  to  early  hostilities.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
future  of  the  British  merchants  formerly  resident  in  Turkey  is 
still  uncertain,  from  the  financial  standpoint  the  advantages 
resulting  from  the  possible  resumption  of  a  great  deal  of  our 
pre-war  trade  with  that  country  and  from  the  saving  depending 
uj)on  the  Allied  evacuation  are  quite  considerable.  And  then, 
although  Turkey  took  time  to  come  to  a  decision.  Lord  Curzon 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated,  for  in  December  last  it  was  he 
who  led  up  to  Ismet  Pasha’s  declaration  that  his  country  would 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  League  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  influence  and  power  of  that 
organisation,  but  it  may  well  be  able  to  perform  valuable  services 
in  Turkey,  who  would  probably  not  have  sanctioned  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  clauses  recognising  that  organisation  and  who  certainly 
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would  never  have  sought,  even  if  she  now  seeks,  the  good  offices 
of  a  btjdy  of  wdiich  she  was  not  a  member  and  the  workings  of 
which  must  be  distinctly  foreign  to  her  statesmen.  And  lastly, 
considering  the  various  international  misunderstandings  which 
exist  and  which  will  continue  to  exist  between  the  Powers,  and 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  removed  from  among  their 
number  the  very  vexed  and  constantly  recurring  Turkish 
question. 

So  much  has  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  this  Eeview  upon 
the  peace  with  Turkey  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  here  to 
refer  in  broad  terms  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  draft  proposal  presented  to 
the  Turkish  delegation  on  January  31st  and  the  document 
actually  signed  on  July  24th.  From  the  territorial  standpoint, 
and  speaking  very  generally  about  the  mainland,  Turkey  is  re¬ 
established  in  her  pre-war  geographical  limits,  with  the  very 
important  exceptions  that  she  has  lost  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  besides  her  rights  over  Egypt.  These 
losses,  however,  were  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  only 
geographical  question  here  outstanding  has  been  and  is  that  con¬ 
cerning  the  position  of  the  Turkish-Mesopotamian  frontier.  This 
question ,  which  in  February  was  left  for  reference  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  determined 
for  one  year,  is  now  to  be  settled  within  nine  months  by  a 
friendly  arrangement  betwen  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  failure  to  arrive  at  such  an  arrangement  that  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  had  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  In  Europe, 
where  the  frontier  practically  follows  the  line  fixed  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  in  1915  and  not  the  one  existing  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  w'ar,  the  only  changes  made  since  January  are 
that  the  Thalweg,  instead  of  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Maritza,  has  been  accepted,  and  that  Kara  Agatch,  on  the  right 
bank,  has  been  handed  over  by  Greece  to  Turkey,  strips  of 
Turkish,  Bulgarian  and  Greek  territory  remaining  demilitarised 
as  agreed  last  winter.  Coming  to  the  .®gean,  Turkey  recog¬ 
nises  the  annexation  of  Cyprus,  proclaimed  by  the  British 
Government  on  November  5th,  1914,  she  renounces  the  Dode- 
kanese  Islands  and  Castellorizzo  to  Italy,  and  she  accepts  the 
incorporation  of  the  other  disputed  islands,  except  Imbros, 
Tenedos  and  the  Babbit  Islands,  by  Greece. 

At  a  danger  of  some  recapitulation,  I  propose  briefly  to  discuss 
the  Straits  Convention.  Without  arguing  whether  or  not  the 
realisation  of  this  object  was  desirable  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Allied  intention  was  to  insist  upon  the  complete  freedom 
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of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus  to 
commercial  and  naval  vessels  of  all  nations,  both  in  peace  and 
war.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  based  upon  this  principle,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the  garrison  of  Constantinople 
to  a  Koyal  bodyguard,  to  the  restriction  of  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  forces  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  demilitarisation  of  certain 
of  the  islands  and  of  territorial  zones  on  both  shores,  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Straits  was  given  authority  in  those  areas,  and 
it  had  power  to  organise  such  a  force  of  special  police  as  might 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  These  provisions  would  have 
secured  real  freedom,  but  when  the  Nationalists  had  consolidated 
their  position  at  Angora  the  Straits  clauses,  like  other  sections 
of  the  Treaty,  came  up  for  modification.  At  the  Conferences 
of  London  in  1921  and  Paris  in  1922  material  concessions  were 
suggested,  and  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference  a  new  atmosphere  had  come  into  being,  for  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  serious  interference  with  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  either  in  her  Asiatic  or  European 
dominions.  Indeed,  by  that  date  the  great  questions,  especially 
so  far  as  the  Straits  are  concerned,  were  the  present  and  future 
attitudes  of  Russia  and  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
conditions  which,  even  if  they  left  something  to  be  desired,  would 
not  seriously  interfere  with  our  Imperial  safety  or  with  our  free¬ 
dom  of  action  should  the  necessity  for  such  action  arise. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  the  Convention,  to  which 
Russia  gave  her  assent  in  Rome  on  August  14th,  provides  the 
same  security  for  the  Straits  as  did  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
or  that  with  Turkey  unlimited  as  to  the  strength  of  her  army 
and  fleet,  and  with  the  International  Commission  robbed  of  its 
authority  on  the  two  shores,  there  is  any  practical  or  apparent 
way  of  compelling  the  Nationalists  or  their  successors  to  observe 
conditions  which  are  distinctly  far-reaching.  But  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  is  much  less  disadvantageous  than  it  seems  at  first  sight, 
for  any  infringements  must  obviously  be  secret  and  limited  in 
their  nature,  since  once  Turkey  has  taken  her  place  as  a  member 
of  the  League  she  cannot  openly  flout  the  authority  of  that  body, 
which  is  provided  with  special  powers  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
demilitarised  zones.  And  then,  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
terms  themselves,  there  is  nothing  which  can  prejudice  or  limit, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  which  will  safeguard,  the  ordinary  rights 
of  all  nations.  The  possible  danger  of  Russian  domination  in 
the  Black  Sea  is  provided  for  by  the  condition  that,  whereas  in 
peace  time  each  country  may  send  a  force,  which  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  of  the  littoral  Powers,  into 
that  sea,  in  war,  Turkey  being  neutral,  this  limitation  disappears. 
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When  Turkey  is  a  combatant,  which  is  the  almost  inevitable 
condition  in  case  of  hostilities  involving  these  territories,  then, 
whilst  neutral  fleets  have  the  same  rights  as  in  peace,  the  allies 
and  the  enemies  of  Turkey  would  respectively  be  admitted  or 
refused  admission  as  if  no  arrangements  existed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  short,  even  if  attempts  might  once  more  be  made  to 
close  the  Straits  against  a  hostile  fleet,  such  a  closure  could  never 
again  be  so  serious  as  during  the  World  War. 

In  the  July  issue  of  this  Review  I  stated  that  the  question 
of  the  Capitulations  had  been  settled  “practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  on  the  basis  of  the  Ismet-Montagna  agreement.” 
Whilst  even  now  we  do  not  know  the  details  of  that  agreement, 
this  statement  appears  to  have  contained  an  under-estimation 
of  the  concessions  actually  granted  to  the  Nationalists,  for.  to 
summarise  the  new  situation  in  a  word,  it  is  that,  from  the 
practical  standpoint,  the  privileged  position  of  foreigners  has  now 
entirely  and  absolutely  disappeared.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  made 
provisions  which  were  naturally  unacceptable  to  Turkey,  and 
whereas  certain  modifications  in  this  respect  were  proposed 
early  in  1921  and  in  1922,  the  question  was  not  taken 
seriously  in  hand  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Lausanne  Con¬ 
ference.  It  was  then  decided  to  do  away  with  the  Capitulations 
as  a  whole,  but  a  special  convention  was  framed  which  gave 
certain  judicial  protection  to  foreigners.  These  conditions  were 
afterwards  modified,  but  up  to  the  departure  of  Lord  Curzon  on 
February  4th  a  skeleton  of  safety  still  existed.  Under  the  Ismet- 
Montagna  formula  this  skeleton  disappeared  into  the  background, 
and  by  the  Convention  attached  to  the  present  treaty  actual 
protection  has  entirely  ceased  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  mere 
form.  The  present  agreement,  perhaps  taking  as  an  example 
one  which  I  believe  was  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Germany 
during  the  war,  is  based  largely  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
between  the  parties.  If  any  of  the  Powers  at  any  time  refuses 
to  give  this  reciprocity,  its  subjects  and  companies  in  Turkey 
will  suffer  likewise,  for  this  purpose  the  Dominions  and  Colonies 
of  the  signatories  being  considered  as  separate  contracting 
countries.  The  articles  in  the  original  convention  covering 
foreign  religious,  scholastic  and  other  charitable  institutions  have 
been  omitted,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  declaration  from 
Ismet  Pasha  stating  that  those  institutions  which  belonged  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  prior  to  the  entry  of  Turkey 
into  the  war  will  be  recognised  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  With 
regard  to  the  administration  of  justice,  there  have  been  consider¬ 
able  modifications  since  January,  and  the  safeguards  then  pro¬ 
vided  have  almost  entirely  vanished.  The  Legal  Counsellors, 
to  be  taken  temporarily  into  the  Turkish  service,  are  to  be  the 
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subjects  of  States  neutral  during  the  war,  and  they  are  to  reside 
only  at  Constantinople  and  at  Smyrna,  where  their  duties  will 
be  merely  advisory.  And  finally  and  most  im^xirtant  of  all, 
instead  of  the  consent  of  these  functionaries  being  required  prior 
to  domiciliary  visits,  searches  or  arrests  in  which  foreigners  are 
concerned,  it  will  now  be  sufificient  for  the  local  Turkish  magis¬ 
trates  to  notify  these  international  authorities  after  such  events 
have  actually  taken  place.  The  law  may  or  may  not  be  fairly 
administered  in  the  future,  but  such  jwsterior  notification  will 
have  but  little  influence  or  effect  in  a  country  such  as  Turkey. 

When  we  come  to  the  financial  and  economic  changes  ^  effected 
in  the  Treaty  as  published  in  the  original  Blue  Book,^  these  are 
so  numerous  and  so  far-reaching  as  almost  to  defy  analysis  in 
the  space  available  here.  The  financial  clauses  have  been  almost 
completely  redrafted,  and  provision  is  now  made  for  the  division 
of  the  capital  sum  of  Turkey’s  pre-war  debt.  The  process  will 
take  place  in  two  stages,  the  first  covering  the  partition  between 
Turkey  and  the  countries  which  took  territory  from  her  after 
the  Italian  and  Balkan  Wars,  and  the  second  dealijig  with  the 
separation  of  Turkey’s  share  of  that  debt  from  that  to  be  shoul¬ 
dered  by  the  States  or  countries  which  have  profited  at  her 
expense  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  The  decree  of  INIouharrein 
has  not  been  confirmed,  and  therefore,  whilst  the  Allies  have  re¬ 
served  to  themselves  the  right  to  protect  their  nationals  in  any  way 
they  think  fit,  there  is  little  to  oblige  Turkey  to  pay  the  charges 
under  the  Ottoman  debt  in  gold.  The  financial  arrangements 
made  w'ith  the  late  Ottoman  Government  since  the  Armistice 
are  to  be  validated,  and  Turkey  gives  up  her  demand  for  the 
inclusion  of  all  her  internal  war  loans  in  the  debt  to  be  divided 
with  the  Succession  States.  She  also  renounces  her  claims  in 
respect  of  the  money  (£5,000,000)  loaned  to  her  during  the  war 
by  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  and  of  the  losses  which 
she  suffered  by  the  requisitioning  of  the  two  battleships  by  this 
country.  Finally,  the  detached  States  acquire,  without  payment, 
property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Government  and 
situated  within  their  territories. 

The  economic  and  concessions  changes  in  the  original  Treaty, 
although  less  far-reaching,  are  none  the  less  interesting.  A  com¬ 
promise  has  been  reached  concerning  the  taxation  improperly 
levied  upon  foreigners,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  sums  collected 
is  to  be  returned.  All  the  concessions  granted  to  Allied  nationals 
before  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  w^ar  are  to  be  maintained, 
special  provisions  being  made  for  compensation  or  new  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  cases  of  Armstrong-Whitworth  and  Vickers  and  the 

(1)  Good  summaries  of  these  chemges  are  to  be  foimd  in  The  Times  for  July 
23rd,  and  in  The  Morning  Post  and  The  Manchester  Guardian  for  July  24th. 

(2)  Turkey]^No.  I,  1923,  Cmd.  1814.  Price  £1  10s.  net 
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Kefjie  G^ncrale  in  the  event  of  their  pre-war  concessions  not 
being  restored  to  them.  The  original  article,  providing  for 
full  compensation  for  all  war  damage  to  concessionaires,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  under  which  Turkey  promises  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  amount  found  to  be  due  after  examination,  if  neces- 
.“^ary,  by  experts.  Agreements  made  by  the  Constantinople 
Government  in  regard  to  concessions,  and  between  the  Armistice 
and  November  1st,  1922,  will  remain  in  force  until  they  are 
approved  by  the  Angora  Government.  If  these  agreements  are 
not  so  approved,  compensation  will  be  given.  But,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  limited  details  at  present  available,  these 
provisions  do  not  appear  to  apply  to  agreements  reached  since 
March  or  April,  1920,  presumably  because  it  was  on  or  about 
that  date  that  the  Angora  Administration  disavowed  the  authority 
of  Constantinople.  Finally,  arrangements  are  made  for  the  re- 
adaptation  of  pre-war  concessions  to  new  economic  conditions. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  whereas  in  the  economic  section,  as 
elsewhere,  the  nature  of  the  new  Treaty  is  less  favourable  than 
the  original  draft,  that,  on  paper  at  least,  the  actual  terms  of 
the  former  document  are  less  detrimental  to  Allied  interests  than 
at  one  time  seemed  possible. 

Ignoring  the  abrogation  of  the  Capitulations,  which  had  better 
have  been  left  to  disappear  gradually,  the  greatest  shortcomings 
in  the  Treaty  are  the  lack  of  provision  for  a  Bulgarian  outlet  on 
the  iFlgean,  the  inadequate  measures  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  clauses  favouring  the 
.Armenians.  Had  the  .Allies  laid  greater  stress  upon  their  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  Greece  might  have  agreed  to  a  real  compromise  upon  the 
subject  of  Ded4  Agatch,  for  the  proposals  made  by  them  (the 
.Allies)  in  January  for  the  lease  of  Makri  and  for  the  control  of 
the  railw’ay  were  entirely  inadequate.  Bulgaria  having  naturally 
refused  to  accept  these  proposals,  the  position  is  still  governed 
by  the  undertakings  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and,  as 
Mr.  Ronald  McNeill '  has  told  us  that  the  rights  of  that  country 
have  been  confirmed  at  Lausanne,^  it  is  for  the  Allies  or  the 
League  of  Nations  to  find  a  means  of  seeing  that  these  rights 
are  realised  in  the  immediate  future.  With  regard  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  minorities,  and  particularly  to  the  position  of  the 
Armenians,  the  Turks  would  certainly  not  have  peacefully  agreed 

(1)  See  a  letter  from  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
published  in  The  Times  for  Augu.st  4th. 

(2)  This  confirmation,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Treaty, 
depends  upon  a  declaration  on  the  subject  which  was  made  by  M.  Stancioff, 
the  Bulgarian  Delegate,  in  full  session.  All  the  Delegates  took  cognizance  of 
this  declaration  ;  it  was  recorded  in  the  Protocol  of  the  sitting  and  it  is  registered 
in  the  Procha  Verbal. 
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to  more  liberal  arrangements,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  except  that  difl&culties  are  likely  to  occur  upon  this 
subject,  and  that  the  exchange  of  Turkish  and  Greek  populations 
will  inflict  great  hardship  upon  the  peoples  concerned.  The  fate 
of  the  Armenians  is  a  particularly  hard  one,  because  they  have 
done  nothing  whatever  to  lessen  their  claims,  which  at  one  time 
were  even  too  fully  espoused  by  the  Allies,  and  because,  whilst 
the  Greeks  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  migrating  to  Hellenic 
territory,  the  Armenians  possess  no  place  of  refuge  wherein  to 
find  the  necessary  accommodation. 

The  great  questions  of  the  future  are  the  manner  in  which  the 
peace  is  likely  to  work  and  the  attitude  more  probably  to  be 
assumed  towards  it  and  towards  their  various  internal  problems 
by  the  Nationalist  leaders.  There  seems  no  reason  for  which  the 
territorial  clauses  of  the  Treaty,  other  than  those  relating  to 
Kara-Agatch  and  to  Bulgaria’s  lack  of  access  to  the  iiEgean, 
should  not  be  capable  of  satisfactory  operation.  When  we 
approach  the  other  features  of  the  document,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  position  is  much  more  obscure,  and  that 
almost  everything  depends  upon  whether  the  Turks  show  them¬ 
selves  w’orthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  them  or  whether,  intoxicated 
by  success,  they  play  up  to  the  extremists,  many  of  whom  exist. 
If  the  former  policy  is  adopted  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
administration  of  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  civilised  nations  to  reside  in  Turkey  or  to  discourage 
at  least  some  of  the  native  Christians  from  returning  to  their 
homes.  Moreover,  provided  the  new  governors  of  the  country 
prove  their  honesty  in  finance,  foreign  monetary  assistance  should 
be  forthcoming.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  fail  in  its  duties  the  Treaty  will  be  but  a  disaster  in 
disguise,  for  in  that  case  nothing  can  prevent  Turkey  from  suffer¬ 
ing  the  fate  which  would  then  be  her  desert.  The  difficulties 
are  very  great,  for  now,  as  in  1908,  the  country  is  at  serious  loss 
for  capable,  honest  and  experienced  officials,  and  now,  as  at  that 
time,  it  is  hardly  practical  for  the  Turks,  who  have  never  carried 
on  their  own  business  and  commercial  affairs,  to  perform  those 
duties  without  non-Turkish  assistance.  Consequently  one  can 
only  hope  that  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  and  his  colleagues,  who 
have  retained  their  ascendency  as  a  result  of  the  recent  elections, 
will  employ  their  prestige  to  further  a  policy  of  moderation.  By 
so  doing  they  will  win  the  goodwill  of  Europe  and  gain  the  help 
of  peoples  whose  support  is  essential  to  the  success  of  their 
administration. 

Outside  the  problems  directly  connected  with  the  Treaty  and 
ignoring  the  question  of  the  Caliphate  and  the  Sultanate,  which 
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I  believe  cannot  be  raised  until  the  repeal  of  the  treason  law 
dealing  with  those  subjects,  the  two  biggest  and  most  immediate 
difficulties  concern  a  settlement  of  the  status  of  the  Chamber, 
and  a  decision  as  to  the  locality  of  the  capital.  For  the  moment 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  is  the  sovereign  and  only  authority 
in  the  country,  and  even  Ministers  have  little  if  any  executive 
power  until  they  have  received  its  mandate.  This  system  may 
have  worked  well  when  the  sole  purpose  of  the  community  was 
to  refuse  to  accept  defeat  and  to  win  victory,  but  is  too  clumsy 
and  slow  for  times  of  peace.  With  regard  to  the  capital,  opinion 
appears  to  be  acutely  divided  between  the  progressive  elements 
of  the  population,  who  believe  in  the  Government’s  return  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  less  enlightened,  who  favour  its  con¬ 
tinued  sojourn  at  Angora.  The  former  party  rightly  consider 
that  a  geographical  situation  of  world  importance,  such  as  Con¬ 
stantinople,  should  not  be  ignored,  and  that  amenities  and 
accommodation  already  existing  there  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  interior  of  Anatolia.  Their  opponents,  apparently 
ignoring  the  fact  that  even  they  recognised  the  West  in  their 
conclusion  of  peace,  still  seem  to  fear  that  Turkey  will  become 
corrupted  by  contact  with  Europe,  and  to  think  that  Ministers 
and  Deputies  should  remain  in  direct  contact  with  their  peasant 
electors.  Many  disputes  wilf  probably  occur  upon  this  question, 
and  many  conditions  will  no  doubt  influence  its  ultimate  settle¬ 
ment.  But  unless  the  Assembly  is  prepared  to  ignore  some  of 
the  principal  realities  in  the  situation,  it  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  Kussia  may  yet  be  a  potential  force  in  relation  to  the 
Straits,  that  Turkish  interests  there  could  be  better  safeguarded 
with  Constantinople  than  with  Angora  as  a  capital,  and  that, 
however  willing  may  be  an  American  syndicate  to  construct  a 
“  New  Washington  ”  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  that  construc¬ 
tion  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  allocation  of  funds  which 
would  be  more  useful  were  they  available  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

In  conclusion  it  only  remains  to  add  that,  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  the  Treaty  is  a  triumph  for  Turkish  diplomacy,  and  that 
its  early  ratification  seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  event 
will  signify  the  termination  of  the  World  War,  and  it  will  carry 
with  it  the  Allied  evacuation  of  Constantinople  and  of  the  Straits 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Thus  negotiations,  which  have 
been  protracted  over  nearly  five  years,  have  borne  their  all  too 
slowly  ripened  fruit — fruit,  the  keeping  qualities  of  which  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  husbanded  by  the  Turkish 
Government  and  by  the  Turkish  people. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 


GERMAN  FINANCIAL  CHAOS  : 
A  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 


Berlin,  August  1th. 

The  Reichstag  has  interrupted  its  holida5^s  in  order  to  put  through 
one  more  programme  of  financial  reform.  It  re-assembles  on  the 
8th.  The  re-assembling  was  enforced  by  public  clamour  over 
the  last  rapid  mark  exchange  fall,  by  the  unexampled  price  rise, 
and  by,  in  the  cities,  a  scarcity  of  food  not  experienced  since 
1919.  The  history  of  the  Reichstag’s  dispersion  on  July  7th 
and  of  its  premature  re-assembly  within  a  month  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  example  of  the  breakdown  of  the  German  governmental 
machine,  of  the  inertness  and  indifference  of  Cabinet,  legislators, 
and  public  alike.  The  crisis  which  interrupted  the  holidays  did 
not  come  suddenly.  In  June  finances  and  currency  had  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down.  The  mark,  which  in  February  was 
stabilised  at  around  20,000  to  the  dollar,  reached  175,000,  and  ' 

a  decade  report  of  the  Finance  Ministry  (for  June  20-30th)  | 

showed  that  only  one-fiftieth  of  expenditure  was  covered  by 
revenue — against  7,817,548  million  marks  of* outlay  in  ten  days 
only  155,885  millions  had  come  in.  Whereas  the  estimated 
deficit  in  the  whole  financial  year  1923-24,  as  reported  to  the 
Reichstag  in  January  last,  was  621,961,944,000  marks,  the 
actually  realised  deficit  in  the  mere  first  quarter  (April- June) 
of  the  financial  year  was  16,500,000,000,000  marks.  And  before 
June  was  out  everyone  knew  that  these  records  would  be  beaten. 

The  latest  decade  report,  for  July  10th-20th,  shows  a  deficit  of 
1,200  milliards  a  day,  or  438  billions  a  year,  and  at  the  price 
level  of  end  of  July  the  year’s  deficit  would  be  1,500  billions. 

All  this  was  either  accomplished  or  foreseen.  Yet  the  Cuno 
Cabinet,  without  even  a  gesture  of  dissatisfaction,  let  the  Reich¬ 
stag  depart,  the  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Hermes,  promising 
blandly  that  something  would  be  done  for  financial  reform  ‘  ‘  in 
the  autumn.”  Nobody  protested.  It  needed  the  collapse  of  the 
mark  to  5,000,000  to  the  pound,  the  quintupling  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  four  weeks,  the  disappearance  of  food  from  the  markets, 
and  local  riots  to  wake  the  Cabinet  up.  Under  a  storm  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  Press  writers,  who  until  lately  were  quite  as  indifferent 
as  the  Government  was  supine,  the  Reichstag  was  summoned. 

A  hurriedly  drafted  reform  programme  was  published,  which 
will  probably  be  put  through.  It  repeats  the  old  blunders,  and 
wdll  help  little.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  present  hope  for  German 
finances,  and  no  function  for  them  except  perhaps  to  rival  Soviet 
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llussia  in  the  supplying  of  anomalies  and  curiosities.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  in  this  competition  Kussia  will  soon  be  left 
behind. 

For  the  present  extreme  of  chaos  in  German  finances  there  are 
many  explanations ;  but  one  explanation  dominates.  Put  crudely, 
this  explanation  is  official  laziness  and  popular  apathy.  Put 
more  politely,  financing  by  present  methods  is  seductively  easy, 
and  in  a  sense  even  efficient.  It  is  easier  to  finance  Germany 
than  to  finance  Great  Britain.  A  deficit  of  a  mere  one-fiftieth 
of  expenditure  in  a  British  Budget  would  force  the  most  indolent 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  use  his  brains  a  little,  and  it 
might,  by  raising  a  taxation  conflict,  upset  a  Cabinet.  But  a 
deficit  of  49-50th8  in  Germany  left  everyone  unruffled.  It  en¬ 
forced  no  extra  brain  labour  on  any  man.  For  months  past  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  in  taxes,  and  none  seemed 
necessary.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  tax  burden  upon 
the  German  people ;  it  means  that,  instead  of  tediously  collect¬ 
ing  commonplace  taxes  assessed  upon  some  calculated  incidence, 
the  State  collects  revenue  on  no  incidence  whatever  by  circulat¬ 
ing  under  the  polite  title  of  Eeichsbank  notes  pieces  of  paper 
which  in  reality  are  requisition  notes.  The  mechanism  of  this 
system  is  infallible.  The  work  is  nil.  The  Finance  Ministry 
does  not  in  the  least  need  to  trouble  its  head  as  to  what  is  coming 
in  and  what  is  going  out  over  any  long  term.  It  has  only  the 
trouble  of  enquiring  once  every  ten  days  how  much  money  in 
excess  of  current  receipts  is  needed  for  current  administration, 
and  of  presenting  to  the  Eeichsbank  for  discount  Treasury  bills 
for  the  lacking  amount,  while  the  Eeichsbank,  being  unable  to 
dispose  of  these  bills  to  the  public,  prints  against  them  notes, 
and  puts  the  money  so  created  out  of  nothing  to  the  credit  of 
the  Government’s  account. 

That  is  the  unvarying  system.  Among  correct  financiers  it 
raises  a  cry  of  reprobation.  An  enquiring  mind  will  ask  why, 
if  the  system  is  so  dreadful,  it  flourishes  so  well,  and  why  the 
crash  which  the  correct  financiers  held  was  imminent  in  1919  has 
not  come  before  August,  1923.  The  fact  is,  the  system  has, 
with  one  exception  which  is  admittedly  an  important  exception, 
none  of  the  supposed  terrors.  It  does  not  involve  a  heaping  up 
of  debt  to  plague  coming  generations.  Debt  can  be  accumulated 
only  when  deficits  are  met  by  borrowing  in  a  non-depreciating 
currency.  By  borrowing  in  depreciating  currency  Germany  has 
got  rid  of  her  debt.  Tw'O  years  ago,  on  June  30th,  1921,  when 
the  debt  had  risen  to  292,699  million  marks,  it  had  fallen  to 
,000,000,000 ;  on  June  30th,  1922,  when  it  had  risen  further 
to  375,993  millions,  it  had  fallen  to  ^9233,000,000 ;  and  to-day. 
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when  it  is  about  58  billions,  it  has  fallen  to  ^11, 000 ,000.  The 
world  has  numerous  millionaires  who  cx)uld  pay  it  off  and  remain 
rich.  Also  the  system  does  not,  though  alarmists  preach  the 
contrary,  necessarily  collapse  at  some  time  and  produce  “  State 
bankruptcy.”  The  only  bankruptcy  that  can  overtake  Germany 
overtook  her  nine  years  ago,  when  she  suspended  gold  payments. 
There  is  no  sign  whatever  of  any  crash  that  could  be  associated 
with  the  deficits  and  the  debt  increase.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  Germany  will  not  some  day  be  forced  to  return 
to  normal  finance.  Probably  she  will ;  compulsion  may  come 
with  a  Pieparations  settlement.  But  there  is  no  reason,  theoretical 
or  practical,  why  normal  finance  should  be  restored  because  of 
the  proven  impossibility  of  continuing  the  present  abnormal 
finance.  In  theory  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  revenue  by  debasing 
the  currency  to  the  1-1 ,000 ,000th  as  to  the  1-250 ,000th,  which 
is  the  measure  of  debasement  to-day.  In  practice  Soviet  Eussia 
has  successfully  done  this,  and  much  more.  When  the  system 
began  to  look  absurd,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  million  rouble 
note  had  ceased  to  have  any  buying  power  worth  mentioning, 
Eussia  simply  denominalised  her  notes,  first  to  the  l-100,000th, 
then  to  the  1-1 ,000 ,000th.  Thereby  she  for  a  short  time  made  a 
100  rouble  note  (in  reaUty  100,000,000  roubles)  look  tolerably 
respectable,  and  she  imperturbably  continued  the  process  of 
depreciation.  The  important  exception  above  mentioned  to  the 
beauty  and  facility  of  this  process  is  the  arbitrary  displacement 
of  real  wealth  and  the  resultant  social  strain  which  it  causes 
in  the  population.  But  even  here,  as  long  as  the  currency  depre¬ 
ciation  is  only  normally  rapid  (”  normally  ”  meaning  “  according 
to  the  very  abnormal  norms  established  in  inflation  countries  ”), 
a  process  of  adaptation  and  adjustment  goes  on.  Without  it, 
part  of  the  population  would  starve.  Neither  in  Eussia  nor  in 
Germany  does  anyone  actually  starve  from  mere  currency  depre¬ 
ciation.  But  a  danger  point  may  conceivably  be  reached  if  the 
depreciation  becomes  so  rapid  that  adaptation  and  adjustment 
cannot  keep  pace.  That  happened  here  towards  the  end  of  July. 
Citizens  who  had  survived  a  rise  in  living  cost  from  an  index 
figure  of  1  in  1914  to  7,500  in  mid- June  felt  the  pinch  sharply 
when  in  the  next  six  weeks  the  index  rose  nearly  tenfold  to 
71,500.  Worse  than  the  high  prices  was  the  shortage;  but  this 
was  due  to  the  same  currency  depreciation.  Before  July  farmers 
were  willing  to  sell  food  for  paper  marks,  because,  though  the 
marks  did  rapidly  depreciate,  it  was  still  possible  to  convert  them 
into  solid  goods  next  day  without  appreciable  loss.  But  when 
goods  sometimes  doubled  in  price  in  one  day  the  quickest  farmer 
could  not  escape  loss,  and  food  supplies  were  withheld  from  the 
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markets.  When  the  public  for  the  first  time  saw  currency  depre¬ 
ciation  immediately  associated  with  acute  privation,  a  panic 
replaced  the  earlier  complacency ;  and  the  Reichstag  was  prema¬ 
turely  summoned  to  put  the  finances  in  order  and  to  bring  the 
great  currency  depreciation  to  an  end. 

The  terror  of  German  finance,  to  repeat,  lies  solely  in  the  social 
process  involved.  It  does  not  lie  in  debt  or  in  deficits.  Properly, 
there  are  no  deficits.  Deficits  are  real  only  if  they  are  intended 
to  be  met  out  of  additional  taxation,  by  putting  a  calculated  new 
burden  upon  citizens,  or  if  they  are  to  be  met  by  increasing  the 
real  debt  by  shifting  the  burden  on  to  the  future.  Germany  does 
not  impose  new  taxes  to  meet  her  deficits ;  and  after  nine  years 
of  deficits  the  interest  on  her  debt  is  at  the  rate  of  £500,000  a 
year.  The  Finance  Ministry’s  reports  never  speak  of  deficits. 
They  give  expenditure,  and  show  it  fully  covered  by  revenue, 
the  revenue  consisting  of  two  items — receipts  from  ordinary  taxes 
and  receipts  from  inflation,  the  latter  called  politely  “receipts 
from  floating  debt  operations.”  The  following  table,  which  gives 
the  movement  of  finances  since  the  Ruhr  occupation,  aims  at 
showing  that  an  ever-smaller  proportion  of  German  expenditure 
is  covered  by  the  revenue  from  ordinary  taxation  and  an  ever 
greater  proportion  by  revenue  from  the  inflation  tax  called  ‘  ‘  float¬ 
ing  debt  operations  ” — 

Revenue  from  Debt  at  End 


Expenditure. 

Taxation. 

of  Month. 

In  Millions  of  Marks. 

Jan. 

•  • 

745,908 

159,214 

2,743,936 

Feb. 

•  • 

1,821,169 

314,551 

4,962,671 

March 

3,299,714 

226,835 

7,705,566 

April 

•  • 

2,339,082 

498,122 

10,179,091 

May 

•  • 

3,287,357 

1,454,669 

12,965,512 

June 

•  • 

. .'  12,407,889 

663,116 

24,990,423 

July  (first  20  days) 

18,782,043 

771,881 

43,000,586 

Expenditure  here  includes  the  subsidies  to  railways  and  posts. 
The  extraordinary  deterioration  in  six  months  is,  of  course,  not 
to  be  judged  from  the  increase  in  the  paper  mark  debt.  The 
real  debt  was  all  the  time  decreasing.  The  deterioration  is  shown 
by  the  diminishing  ratio  of  revenue  to  expenditure.  In  June 
expenditure  was  about  sixteen  times  higher  than  in  January, 
while  revenue  was  only  about  four  times  higher.  The  full 
deterioration  can  be  shown,  however,  only  by  comparison  with 
other  post-war  periods.  In  general,  though  there  were  set-backs, 
finances  improved  between  1919  and  the  middle  of  1922.  In 
part  this  was  due  to  more  efficient  tax  collecting,  in  part  to  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  each  heavy 
mark  dechne  was  followed  by  a  period  of  recovery  or  stability, 
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during  which  revenue  tended  to  catch  up  on  expenditure.  In 
1920,  when  there  were  no  Reparations  payments,  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  very  great.  In  that  year  average  monthly  expendi¬ 
ture  was  3,804  millions,  average  monthly  revenue  2,898  millions, 
so  that  76  per  cent,  of  outlay  was  covered  out  of  taxation.  In 
the  first  part  of  1921  the  improvement  was  maintained ;  in  the 
second  part  the  mark  exchange  collapse  caused  by  the  unlucky 
London  Reparations  Ultimatum  brought  new  deterioration.  A 
new  rapid  recovery  followed  after  this  mark  collapse  ceased 
(November),  and  improvement  again  prevailed  until  June,  1922, 
when  the  Rathenau  assassination — more  properly  the  panic 
actions  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet — induced  a  new  mark  decline.  In 
midsummer,  1922,  nearly  three-quarters  of  expenditure  were 
being  covered  by  revenue,  this  although  certain  Reparations  cash 
payments  were  still  being  made  :  — 


1922. 

Expenditure.  Revenue. 

In  Millions  of  Marks. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Expenditure 
to  Revenue. 

May 

21,786 

13,475 

62 

June 

21,748 

15,928 

73 

July 

33,970 

21,235 

62 

This,  if  allowance  is  made  for  Reparations  payments,  must 
be  considered  the  best  period  of  German  post-war  finance.  The 
cost  of  Reparations  in  the  three  months  was  about  24  milliard 
marks,  and,  as  the  whole  addition  to  debt  was  26,655  millions, 
only  2J  milhards  of  debt  were  accumulated  through  deficits  on 
the  ordinary  accounts.  Shorter  periods  actually  produced  sur¬ 
pluses.  In  November,  1922,  the  Finance  Minister  told  the 
Reichstag  that,  given  one  condition,  the  financial  year  1922-23 
would  not  only  have  produced  a  Budget  balance,  but  would  have 
yielded  200,000,000  gold  marks  tow'ards  Reparations.  The  neces¬ 
sary  condition  was  that  the  mark  should  remain  stable.  The 
mark  collapse  caused  by  the  Rathenau  panic  was  not  justified  by 
financial,  currency  or  general  economic  conditions  or  prospects. 
In  June,  1922,  the  outlook  was  good.  But  with  that  mark  col¬ 
lapse  the  finances  rapidly  got  worse,  and  the  final  aggravation 
came  this  year,  when  the  Ruhr  occupation  not  only  upset  the 
mark,  but  also,  by  bringing  heavy  new  expenditure  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  part  of  the  revenue,  increased  the  real  deficits. 

Before  1923  the  mark  exchange  governed  the  finances.  The 
mark  exchange  was  itself  largely  governed  by  what  is  called 
“  sentiment  ”  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  considerable  mark 
decline  immediately  showed  itself  in  worse  finances.  This, 
though  always  the  case,  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  the 
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case.  The  same  difficulties  which  a  currency  collapse  creates  for 
the  State  have  to  be  faced  by,  and  are  successfully  overcome  by, 
private  business.  If  the  State’s  expenditure  goes  up,  so  does 
the  manufacturer’s  production  cost.  The  manufacturer  pulls 
through  by  rapidly  raising  his  prices ;  the  fact  that  German  bank¬ 
ruptcies  are  now  around  40  a  month  as  against  800  a  month  before 
the  war  proves  his  success.  It  is  certainly  not  equally  easy  for 
the  State  to  increase  the  nominal  tax  yield  when  nominal  expen¬ 
diture  rises  as  the  result  of  an  exchange  fall  and  a  price  rise.  But 
though  not  easy  to  do  this,  it  is  possible  to  do  it ;  and  in  part 
it  is  done.  The  customs  gold  surcharge  is  to-day  10,919,900  per 
cent.,  which  means  that  190,200  paper  marks  must  be  paid  where 
formerly  one  gold  mark  was  paid.  The  export  duties  were  last 
month  also  put  on  a  gold  basis.  With  these  exceptions  the 
Government  has  up  to  the  present  done  practically  nothing  to 
provide  for  the  automatic  increase  of  the  tax  yield  in  proportion 
to  the  currency  depreciation.  As  result  of  this  the  real  yield 
of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes  has  of  late  fallen  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  that  of  former  years,  and  as  the  real  exjienditure  has, 
of  course,  not  declined,  the  complete  ruin  of  the  finances  is  at 
last  a  fact. 

On  July  7th  the  Finance  Minister  admitted  to  the  Eeichstag 
that  excise  duties  and  taxes  on  consumption,  taken  as  a  w’hole, 
do  not  cover  the  cost  of  collection.  In  other  words,  the  current 
deficits  would  be  smaller  and  not  larger  if  indirect  taxes  were 
abolished  altogether.  This  conclusion  could  be  independently 
come  to  by  working  out  the  gold  value  of  the  paper  mark  rates 
of  taxes  assessed  on  quantity  or  volume.  Taxes  which  in  other 
c-ountries  yield  a  great  proportion  of  the  revenue,  in  Germany 
hardly  yield  enough  in  a  year  to  support  a  single  citizen  in  middle- 
class  comfort.  In  June  the  Government,  making  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  heroic  effort,  quintupled  the  beer  tax.  The  tax  was 
raised  from  5,000  to  25,000  marks  per  hectolitre.  At  to-day’s 
exchange  this  means  IJd.  English  currency  per  100  litres.  The 
mineral  waters  tax  was  last  fixed  at  4  pfennigs  a  bottle.  That 
may  have  been  a  heavy  tax  when  mineral  waters  cost  20  pfennigs 
a  lx>ttle ;  to-day  the  tax  per  bottle  is  the  1-72, 000th  of  an  English 
penny.  The  sugar  tax,  as  reformed  in  April,  1922,  worked  out 
at  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  then  value.  But  it  was  assessed  on  weight, 
and  between  then  and  now  the  index  price  of  sugar  has  risen 
from  05  to  39,800,  so  that  to-day  the  tax  works  out  at  l-24th 
of  1  per  cent,  of  value.  In  June,  after  a  Reichstag  struggle, 
the  sugar  tax  was  raised  to  60,000  marks  per  100  kilograms. 
In  August  this  means  a  tax  of  only  3d.  per  200  metric  pounds. 
Already  last  autumn,  after  some  months  of  heavy  mark  deprecia- 
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tion,  the  yield  from  such  taxes  had  become  insignificant.  But 
the  Government  neither  increased  the  mark  taxes  on  quantity 
nor  put  the  taxes  on  a  value  basis,  and  the  insignificant  tax  yield 
of  the  autumn  of  last  year  soon  became  a  microscopic  yield.  It 
will  be  noted  from  the  following  that  even  the  paper  mark  yield 
of  some  taxes  fell  off.  The  table  gives  the  mark  yield  and  its 
sterling  value  at  the  average  exchanges  of  the  two  months  : — ^ 

Juno,  1923.  Oct.,  1922. 


M. 

£ 

M. 

£ 

Boer  . . 

88,281,493 

166 

47,513,832 

3,400 

Mineral  Waters 

3,414,048 

7 

3,270,808 

234 

Sugar 

82,434,740 

165 

17,898,225 

1,280 

Salt . 

8,029,685 

16 

8,274,745 

590 

Matches 

16,480,060 

33 

12,376,537 

885 

Lighting  Materials  . . 

8,862,656 

17 

12,689,730 

890 

Plajdng  Cards 

970,419 

2 

1,446,599 

103 

Tobacco 

99,621,042,248 

200,000 

1,873,807,420 

133,830 

Wines 

13,053,906,877 

26,000 

346,902,232 

24,780 

The  tobacco  and  wine  taxes  are  given  in  the  table  for  purpose 
of  contrast.  The  yields  here  are  not  great,  that  from  tobacco 
being  at  present  at  the  rate  of  under  £2,500,000  a  year.  But 
compared  with  the  beer  tax,  which  is  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
£2,000  a  year,  both  the  tobacco  and  wine  taxes  are  big  yielders. 
For  both  tobacco  and  wines  the  tax  is  assessed  upon  selling  price, 
so  that  the  nominal  taxation  receipts  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  values.  The  Government,  however,  kept  on  assess¬ 
ing  the  other  taxes  in  paper  marks  on  weight  or  volume  until 
the  yield  practically  disappeared  altogether.  In  fact,  on  basis 
of  the  June  figures  it  can  be  shown  that  the  average  German 
citizen  pays  in  beer  tax  and  sugar  tax  each  the  l-120th  of 
an  English  penny  per  year,  matches  the  l-600th  of  a  penny, 
salt  and  lighting  materials  each  the  1-1 ,200th  of  a  penny,  and 
playing  cards  the  1-10, 000th  of  a  penny. 

Conditions  with  direct  taxes  are  in  principle  the  same,  if  in 
degree  not  so  extreme.  Here  also  the  Government,  being  a 
creditor  for  fixed  sums  in  depreciating  currency,  must  lose  as 
any  private  creditor  would  lose.  On  paper  German  direct  taxes 
are  very  severe.  The  maximum  progressive  rates  are  higher  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  the  property  and  income  limits  at 
which  the  higher  and  the  maximum  rates  come  into  effect  are 
extremely  low.  The  currency  depreciation  is  continually  bring¬ 
ing  them  still  lower,  so  that  the  Reichstag  has  to  raise  them 
again.  The  present  income  tax  rates  have  been  in  force  since 
December,  1922,  and  so  rapidly  has  the  currency  depreciated 
since  then  that  the  poorest  person  in  the  Republic,  including 
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persons  whose  annual  incomes  would  not  suffice  for  six  months, 
pay — in  law  and  theory — nearly  the  maximum  60  per  cent.  :  — 


Income  in  M. 

In  £ 

8. 

d. 

Tax  in  M. 

Tax  in  Per 
Cent,  of  Inc. 

1,000,000 

4 

0 

100,000 

10.00 

6,000,000 

1 

0 

0 

1,000,000 

20.00 

100,000,000 

20 

0 

0 

68,050,000 

68.05 

600,000,000 

100 

0 

0 

298,060,000 

69.61 

This  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity.  Half  a  milliard  marks,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  mark’s  greater  home  value  than  its  exchange  value, 
is  worth  perhaps  i£200  in  England.  No  Government  can  extract 
^120  in  income  tax  out  of  an  income  of  £200.  The  rate  limits 
will  again  be  raised.  By  these  rises,  which  are  mistakenly 
reported  abroad  as  "reductions”  of  income  tax,  the  State  is 
prevented  from  gaining  from  the  currency  depreciation.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  loses  from  the  depreciation  of  income  tax 
between  date  of  assessment  and  payment,  and  still  more  from 
the  fact  that  the  tax  paid  is  assessed  on  out-of-date  standards 
of  value.  Income  tax  from  manual  workers  is  .an  exception. 
This  is  deducted  weekly  from  wages,  i.e.,  it  is  paid  in  the  same 
kind  of  marks  as  wages  are  earned  in.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
wages  rise  rapidly  and  are  taxed  at  once,  while  for  the  other 
classes  the  old  assessments  continue  valid,  the  German  working 
class  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  income  tax.  In  the  financial 
year  1922-23  65  per  cent,  of  income  tax  receipts  were  paid  in 
shape  of  deduction  from  wages.  Naturally,  there  has  been  a 
working-class  outcry.  Before  June  last  only  one  attempt  was 
made  to  meet  the  complaint.  This  was  the  enactment  that  in¬ 
come  tax  for  1923  should  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  But  as, 
owing  to  the  incalculable  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
no  taxpayer  can  even  guess  in  advance  at  his  income  for  1923, 
the  payments,  though  made  quarterly  in  advance,  must  be  provi¬ 
sionally  made  on  the  assessments  of  1922.  This  proved  to  be 
an  utter  absurdity.  In  1922  the  exchange  of  sterling  varied 
between  about  1,000  and  40,000  marks;  in  1923  so  far  it  has 
varied  between  40,000  and  5,000,000.  All  values  and  nearly  all 
incomes  have  risen  more  or  less  in  accord,  and  the  citizen  who 
earned  1,000,000  marks  in  1922  is  probably  to-day  earning  at 
the  rate  of  300,000,000  marks  a  year.  But  the  tax  which  he  is 
supposed  to  pay  “  for  ”  1923  is  on  last  year’s  1,000,000  marks, 
and  it  amounts  to  100,000,  that  is,  about  one-third  of  1  per  mille 
on  his  probable  income  in  1923.  •  That  occurs  in  a  country  which 
boasts  a  60  per  cent,  tax  on  mere  moderate  incomes.  In  June 
last  the  Finance  Minister  took  what  he  considered  a  bold  step ; 
he  got  through  a  Bill  enacting  that  the  quarterly  advance  pay- 
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merits  for  1923  be  summarily  multiplied  twenty-five-fold.  The 
multiplicator,  however,  represented  merely  a  fraction  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  depreciation  of  the  past  year,  and  within  four  weeks  after 
the  Bill  became  law  the  mark  fell  to  about  one-seventh  of  its 
already  microscopic  value,  incomes  rose  more  or  less  in  accord, 
and  the  twenty-five-fold  was  summarily  reduced  to  less  than  four¬ 
fold.  Some  minor  measures  taken  with  the  same  aim  have  been 
vitiated  by  the  same  process.  A  fine  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  first 
month  and  30  per  cent,  for  every  month  afterwards  is  imposed 
for  delay  in  payment  of  taxes.  A  citizen  who  pays  in  August 
this  year  taxes  due  in  April  is  fined  105  per  cent.  But  in  these 
five  months  values,  as  measured  by  the  price  index,  have  risen 
2,800  per  cent.,  and  the  taxpayer  can  pay  five  months  late,  pay 
in  addition  the  105  per  cent,  fine,  and  yet  keep  in  his  pocket 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  original  tax  debt. 

Naturally,  the  revenue,  reckoned  in  gold  or  by  any  stable 
standard,  shrinks  rapidly  whenever  the  currency  rapidly  depre¬ 
ciates.  The  following  table,  which  starts  with  the  best  month 
of  1922,  shows  how  rapidly.  The  table  is  compiled  in  gold 
marks ;  but  these  are  not  gold  marks  calculated  according  to  the 
paper  mark’s  gold  exchange,  but  so-called  “  buying-power  gold 
marks”  based  on  internal  prices,  t.e.,  each  gold  mark  in  the 
table  has  the  same  value  for  administration  as  a  pre-war  gold 
mark  had.  With  brief  interruptions,  the  fourteen  months 
covered  were  a  period  of  mark  exchange  decline ;  over  the  whole 
period  the  mark  exchange  fell  to  about  the  1-4 ,000th. 


1922  June 
July 
August 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1923  Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Revenue  in  Gold  Marks. 
457,800,000 
1392,100,000 
272,000,000 
211,600,000 
205,700,000 
181,600,000 
258,500,000 
223,400,000 
153,000,000 
133,800,000 
121,600,000 
104,300,000 
63,900,000 
19,600,0001 


The  above  table  shows  that  Germany’s  real  revenue  fell  in 
thirteen  months  to  under  l-23rd  of  its  value.  It  will  no  longer 

(1)  The  6gures  for  1922  are  ofHcial;  the  Bgurcs  for  1923  calculated  by  me  on 
basis  of  the  official  price-index  ;  the  figure  for  July  is  an  estimate  for  the  whole 
month  on  basis  of  the  returns  for  the  first  20  days. 
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create  surprise  that  whereas  little  more  than  a  year  ago  three- 
quarters  of  expenditure  were  covered  by  revenue,  the  proportion 
covered  in  the  last  decade  reports  has  varied  between  l-25th  and 
l-50th.  The  above  system  of  calculating  in  “  buying-power  gold 
marks  ”  can,  of  course,  only  be  used  in  considering  the  value  of 
revenue  for  home  use.  The  mark’s  exchange  must  be  used  if 
the  value  of  the  revenue  for  payment  of  foreign  liabilities  such  as 
Iteparations  is  to  be  measured.  The  following  table  gives  the 
value  of  revenue  in  U.S.  dollars  at  the  average  exchanges  of  the 
months  dealt  with,  the  July,  1923,  value  being  an  estimate  on 
basis  of  the  reports  for  the  first  twenty  days  :  — 

1923.  1922.  1921. 

$  $  3 

April .  19,300,000  48,700,000  82,100,000 

May .  28,800,000  64,300,000  95,060,000 

June .  13,700,000  69,100,000  80,300,000 

July .  3,100,000  42,900,000  72,200,000 

In  July,  this  means,  Germany  was  taxing  her  population  at  the 
rate  of  about  ^8,000,000  a  year,  and  raising  all  her  other  revenue 
by  inflation.  Expenditure  in  July  was  at  the  rate  of  only  a  little 
over  i‘200,000,000  a  year;  but  in  these  calculations,  as  in  the 
dollar  table,  only  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  is  taken  into 
account ;  and  the  much  greater  value  of  the  mark  at  home  than 
abroad  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  explanatory,  of  the  situation  that  at  some  periods  even 
the  nominal  (paper  mark)  revenue  does  not  show  any  tendency 
to  increase.  In  the  quarter  year  April- June  prices  increased 
about  sixfold  (index  from  6,425  to  39,898),  taxable  values  rose 
more  or  less  in  accord,  and  paper  mark  expenditure  in  June  was 
about  five  times  as  much  as  in  April.  Yet  the  total  paper  mark 
revenue  in  June  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  April. 
There  are  some  taxes,  e.g.  the  salt  tax,  which,  the  rates  not 
having  been  changed  and  the  nominal  receipts  not  having  risen  at 
all,  are  yielding  (June)  about  3  per  cent,  in  gold  of  the  already 
insignificant  yield  of  October,  1922. 

The  reader  will  conclude  that  German  finances  are,  in  a  mathe¬ 
matician’s  sense,  a  mere  function  of  the  mark  exchange.  This 
is  true.  Given  a  mark-exchange  fall,  due  to  any  cause  what¬ 
soever,  and  given  the  present  systems  of  tax  assessment,  the 
finances  must  get  worse,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  calculate 
approximately  the  rate  at  which  they  will  get  worse.  The 
“real  ”  deficit,  that  is,  the  deficit  in  buying-power  of  revenue, 
or,  shown  otherwise,  the  percentage  insufficiency  of  revenue  to 
cover  expenditure,  must  increase.  It  must  increase  because 
paper  mark  expenditure  rises  in  acxxird  with  prices,  prices  rising 
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more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges, 
whereas  paper  mark  revenue,  coming  in  belatedly  from  taxes 
assessed  at  earlier  dates  on  much  lower  standards  of  nominal 
value,  increases  slowly,  and  in  some  cases  does  not  increase  at 
all.  This  applies  to  the  aggravation  of  finances  in  the  latter 
halves  of  1921  and  1922,  and  to  the  much  more  serious  aggrava¬ 
tion  in  the  first  half  of  1923.  But  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  aggravation  this  year  and  the  aggravation  in  the 
two  earlier  years.  In  the  earlier  years  there  was  no  general 
deterioration  of  economic  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  produc¬ 
tion,  home  transport,  overseas  shipping,  and,  on  the  whole, 
foreign  trade  improved.  This  year,  owing  to  the  Euhr  occupa¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  deterioration  which  is  in  the  main  confined 
to  the  occupied  territory,  but  which  materially  reduces  the 
resources  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole.  In  the  earlier  two  years 
the  falling  mark  was  the  original,  and  almost  the  sole,  cause  of 
the  financial  aggravation.  The  mark’s  exchange  was  repeatedly 
depressed  far  below  its  value  as  a  result  of  international  and 
home  pessimism,  induced  in  late  1921  by  the  Reparations  Ulti¬ 
matum  settlement,  and  in  late  1922  by  the  Rathenau  panic. 
These  two  mark  collapses  began  at  a  time  when  the  mark’s  home 
value  was  being  fairly  w'ell  maintained,  and  when  the  rate  of 
inflation  was  declining,  not  increasing.  As  result  of  the  invari¬ 
able  interaction,  above  described,  between  mark  exchange  and 
real  revenue,  the  finances  began  to  get  worse,  and  the  worsening 
continued  until  the  mark  collapses  ceased.  In  the  present  year 
it  is  also  true  that  the  mark  collapse  has  aggravated  the  finances ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  mark  collapse  was  different.  Undoubtedly 
the  mere  fact  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  first  sent  the  mark  down¬ 
ward.  But  the  continuation  of  the  downward  movement  to  its 
extreme  of  last  month  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Cuno  Cabinet 
to  make  preparations  for  the  increased  financial  strain  brought  by 
the  Ruhr  occupation.  Bad  finance  and  the  thereby  inevitably 
increased  inflation  this  time  depressed  the  mark,  and  these  must 
be  considered  first  causes,  though  the  falling  mark,  of  course, 
reciprocally,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  reacted  against  the 
finances. 

The  financial  strain  caused  by  the  Ruhr  occupation  was  bound 
to  be  enormous.  There  was  bound  to  be  a  decline  in  Ruhr  pro¬ 
duction,  a  decline,  therefore,  in  taxable  values.  This  had  to 
result  from  the  dislocation  of  transport,  the  seizures  of  fuel, 
goods  and  cash,  the  stoppage  of  import  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
loss  of  markets  in  unoccupied  territory  and  abroad  caused  by 
the  embargoes  on  transport  and  export.  The  marketless  Ruhr 
could  work  only  for  stock,  in  the  hope  of  selling  its  stocks  later. 
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This  involved  financing  the  Ruhr  by  granting  credits.  Being 
without  receipts,  the  Ruhr  producers  could  not  carry  on,  and  pay 
wages,  unless  abundant  credit  was  given.  If  the  necessary 
money  was  not  collected  from  special  taxes,  it  could  be  provided 
only  by  bill  discounting,  which  meant  inflation.  Further  was 
the  heavy  strain  of  providing  for  the  thousands  of  persons 
expelled  from  the  Ruhr  and  turned  loose,  destitute,  in  unoccu¬ 
pied  territory.  In  general  one  may  say  that  occupied  Germany 
—that  is,  the  industrial  part — had  to  be  supported  by  unoccupied 
Germany.  The  Cuno  Cabinet  made  no  preparation  whatever  for 
this.  It  behaved  as  if  the  “  Ruhr  War” — so  it  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  and  officially  called — was  to  be  over  in  a  few  days,  or  at 
most  a  few  weeks,  and  as  if,  therefore,  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
put  the  Republic  on  a  war- taxation  basis.  Every  German  now 
sees  that  this  was  a  bad  blunder,  and  Dr.  Cuno  and  his  Finance 
Minister,  Dr.  Hermes,  are  being  bitterly  attacked.  But  at  the 
time  there  was  no  criticism  at  all.  Dr.  Cuno  not  only  imposed 
no  new  taxes  for  the  emergency,  but  took  no  single  step  to  restore 
the  fallen  yield  of  the  old  taxes.  Owing  to  the  mark  collapse  of 
June-November,  1922,  the  yield  had  heavily  fallen  before  the 
Ruhr  occupation  brought  a  new  mark  collapse  to  make  it  fall  still 
more.  Put  otherwise,  when  the  Ruhr  War  began,  the  current 
deficits,  though  trifles  compared  with  to-day’s,  were  enormously 
greater  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  they  were  still  increasing. 
The  floating  debt  was  necessarily  also  increasing,  and  with  it  the 
inflation.  The  time  for  radical  measures  was  December,  1922, 
when  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  mark  decline  promised  an 
improvement  in  the  finances.  But,  instead  of  getting  in  taxes, 
the  Government  made  patriotic  speeches,  and  calmly  watched 
while  the  new  inflation  due  to  the  Ruhr  trouble  added  itself  to 
the  old  inflation  due  to  the  increasing  pre-Ruhr  deficits.  One 
remedy  was  tried,  but  tried  in  the  wrong  place.  By  mark  inter¬ 
vention  purchases  with  gold,  the  Cabinet  attempted  stabilisation. 
For  two  months  it  succeeded.  The  result  of  the  first  successful 
attempt  and  of  later  smaller  and  unsuccessful  attempts  is  that  the 
Reichsbank’s  gold  reserve,  which  was  1,004,843,000  gold  marks 
on  January  1st,  is  to-day  only  616,351,000  gold  marks;  and  that 
the  dollar,  which  quoted  around  7,500  marks  on  January  1st,  now 
quotes  around  1,100,000  marks. 

The  main  cause  of  this  failure  was  undoubtedly  the  mark’s  con¬ 
tinuing  internal  depreciation,  due  to  the  fact  that  inflation,  not 
taxation,  was  the  method  adopted  for  meeting  the  increased 
financial  strain  due  to  the  Ruhr.  The  Cabinet  financed  its 
increased  direct  expenditure  by  floating  debt  borrowing — that  is, 
by  note-printing.  It  financed  the  Ruhr  producers,  in  order  to 
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enable  them  to  maintain  production,  not  by  granting  them  aid 
out  of  the  yield  of  new  taxes,  but  by  letting  them  discount  com¬ 
mercial  bills  without  limit.  This  they  were  all  the  happier  to  do 
because  they  could  borrow  “  good  ”  money  from  the  Eeichsbank, 
and  pay  back  bad.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Eeichsbank 
held  only  422,236  million  marks  of  commercial  bills.  On 
July  23rd  it  held  13,930,412  millions.  In  the  same  time  the 
Government  borrowed,  in  order  to  meet  its  own  increasing 
deficits,  over  41  billions.  This  was  done,  as  usual,  by  Treasury 
Bill  discounting.  The  bank’s  holding  of  discounted  Treasury 
Bills  increased  from  1,184,464  to  39,096,762  billions.  It  follows 
that  all  but  3  billions  of  the  vast  new  debt  remained  on  the 
Eeichsbank’s  hands.  On  July  23rd  90  per  cent,  of  all  discounted 
bills,  including  the  earlier  bills,  w'ere  held  by  the  Eeichsbank. 
Against  discounted  bills  held  by  itself  the  Eeichsbank  had  to  print 
bank-notes.  Nearly  the  whole  new  credit  demand  was  therefore 
met  by  inflation.  All  Germans  and  all  interested  foreigners 
watched  this  process,  and  knew  well  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark  at  home  by  inflation  must  sooner  or  later  bring  a  new  mark- 
exchange  crash.  Mark -holders,  native  and  foreigner,  rushed  to 
get  rid  of  their  marks  in  time,  and  the  mark  exchange  crashed. 
With  that  the  old  reciprocal  process  began  anew  :  the  new  mark 
fall  depreciated  the  value  of  taxes,  and  the  increased  deficits  were 
covered  by  further  inflation ;  the  inflation  in  turn  still  further 
depreciated  the  mark ;  and  the  result  was  a  June  decade  report 
showing  that  49-50ths  of  expenditure  were  covered  by  note¬ 
printing,  and  a  July  23rd  Eeichsbank  report  showing  a  note  cir¬ 
culation  of  nearly  32  billion  marks. 

After  this  the  Eeichstag,  which  ought  not  to  have  dispersed 
in  early  July  without  having  taken  drastic  measures,  was  sum¬ 
moned.  It  was  summoned,  however,  not  because  of  the  mere 
mark  drop  to  a  million  to  the  dollar  or  because  of  the  mere  32 
billions  in  bank-notes.  Nobody  would  have  worried  much  about 
these.  It  was  summoned  only  because  the  exceptionally  rapid 
currency  depreciation  of  the  last  part  of  July  caused  food  short¬ 
age  and  serious  riots.  The  public  was  told  that  new  tax  projects 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Eeichstag  and  that  the  rates  of  some 
old  taxes  would  be  raised.  .This  is  an  evasion  of  the  old  difficulty. 
Germany  does  not  want  more  taxes  or  higher  rates  of  existing 
taxes.  She  could  do  well  with  fewer  taxes  and,  in  the  case  of 
direct  taxes,  with  lower  rates.  The  number  of  taxes  is  enor¬ 
mous  and  the  theoretical  rates  are  impossibly  high.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  is  possible  to  collect  permanently  a  60  per  cent, 
income  tax  even  on  big  incomes.  Germany — theoretically — 
collects  it  on  middle-class,  and  even,  since  the  last  currency 
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depreciation,  on  all  incomes.  It  proved  impossible  in  1919  to 
expixjpriate,  after  a  small  exemption,  100  per  cent,  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  individual  wealth  during  the  War.  Even  with  a  stable 
currency  that  would  be  hard.  With  a  depreciating  currency  it  is 
out  of  the  question.  As  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  system 
the  following  will  do.  The  increment  tax  on  sales  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  is  about  50  per  cent.  A  Berlin  flat-house  which  in  1914 
was  bought  for  400,000  marks,  worth  ^20,000,  to-day  sells  for 
about  400,000,000  marks,  worth  itSO.  Such  sales  take  place 
every  day.  The  State  and  communes  assess  the  seller’s  profit  at 
399,600,000  marks,  and  take  50  per  cent,  of  this  profit  in  tax ;  in 
other  words,  the  seller  is  taxed  nearly  j640  out  of  his  ^80.  He 
has  therewith  lost  all  but  the  l-500th  of  his  original  investment. 
The  editor  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Georg  Bernhard,  an  expert 
and  a  leading  figure  in  the  Federal  Economical  Council,  quite 
truly  calls  this  “taxation  demagogy.’’  The  50  per  cent.,  60  per 
cent.,  and  even  100  per  cent,  taxes  are  imposed  demonstratively, 
and  enthusiasts  for  sound  finance  and  for  the  economic  equality 
of  classes  are  at  first  delighted.  One  would  imagine  that  Ger- 
uiaiiy  would  get  in  revenue  at  the  rate  of  4;*5,000,000,000 
a  year — at  least  until  the  overtaxed  nation  ceased  paying,  having 
been  starved  to  death.  But  in  reaHty  one  sees  that  in  July  Ger¬ 
many  was  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000  a  year;  and  if 
anyone  goes  hungry  it  is  not  because  he  pays  50  or  60  per  cent,  in 
ordinary  taxes,  but  because  he  has  lost  nearly  his  whole  income 
through  the  inflation  tax.  The  fact  is  nobody  pays  the  high 
taxes.  Intentional  evasion  by  false  returns  no  doubt  takes  place 
on  a  great  scale.  But  a  citizen  who  resorts  to  false  returns  must 
be  either  very  ill-instructed  or  abnormally  greedy.  The  normally 
honest  and  normally  greedy  man  can  afford  to  make  a  truthful 
return,  and  even  to  pay  not  one  day  later  than  the  law  requires 
liiiii  to  pay.  If  he  does  that  his  50  or  60  per  cent,  tax  will  duly 
work  out  at  a  1  per  cent,  or  perhaps  J  of  1  per  cent.  tax.  The 
necessary  remedy  is  not  to  raise  the  60  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent., 
but  to  ensure  that,  say,  30  per  cent,  shall  really  be  got  in.  Hence 
tlie  demand  among  experts  for  taxation  in  a  stable  unit  of  value, 
which  would  be  a  fictitious  gold  mark,  or  perhaps  an  index  mark 
based  on  the  paper  mark’s  buying  power.  For  indirect  taxes 
this  would  not  be  necessary.  Customs  duties  would  continue  to 
be  regulated  on  the  present  gold  surcharge  system ;  and  excise 
duties  would  be  assessed  in  paper  marks  on  selling  prices.  But  all 
direct  taxes  would  be  assessed  in  gold  marks  or  index  marks. 
Nearly  all  experts  outside  the  Cabinet  stand  for  this.  Last  month 
tlie  Economical  Council  recommended  it  as  part  of  a  universal 
change  over  to  gold  mark  calculation  and  gold  mark  accountancy. 
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with  gold  mark  banking,  credits,  company  balances  and  wages. 
But  a  month  ago  the  Finance  Minister  objected  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  satisfactory  index  for  taxes,  and  as  it  is  not 
difficult  to  cover  49-60ths  of  expenditure  with  help  of  the  printing 
press,  he  naturally  let  the  matter  drop. 

The  tax  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Eeichstag  this  week  are 
defective  in  that  they  do  not  guarantee  a  real  return  from  taxa¬ 
tion  on  a  gold  or  index  basis.  This  is  a  cimiosity  because  the  first 
proposed  measure,  a  gold  loan,  is  entirely  on  that  basis.  The 
loan,  which  is  of  unlimited  amount,  and  which  bears  6  per  cent, 
interest,  is  in  principle  identical  w'ith  the  coal,  rye  and  other 
commodity  loans  issued  by  local  bodies.  It  is  subscribable  and 
repayable  in  paper  marks,  but  registered  in  dollar  denomination 
bonds.  The  subscriber,  that  is,  will  buy  a  dollar  bond  by  paying 
(assuming  the  present  exchange  to  be  maintained)  a  million  paper 
marks,  and  will  get  back  two  million  paper  marks  if  the  dollar’s 
exchange  at  redemption  date  is  2,000,000  marks.  Interest  in 
paper  marks  will  meantime  vary  with  the  dollar  exchange.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  very  large  paper-mark  sum  will  be  realised  by  this  loan. 
A  Berlin  “  fixed  value  ”  loan  of  similar  kind  was  oversubscribed 
60  times  on  the  first  subscription  day.  The  chief  of  the  new 
taxes  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is  a  “  Ehine-Euhr  levy,”  assessed 
on  the  old  income-tax  ”  multiplicator  ”  system  which  has 
repeatedly  failed.  The  multiplicator  is  35 ;  but  the  assessment 
is  that  of  1921-22,  at  a  time  when  the  public  companies  which  are 
to  pay  the  levy  were  earning  not  the  l-35th  but  probably  the 
l-500th  of  their  present  profits.  The  tax  gives  no  guarantee  that 
it  will  yield  any  sum  worth  having,  because  it  is  payable  in  three 
quarterly  instalments  between  now  and  early  next  year ;  and  if 
the  currency  again  depreciates,  the  real  yield  will  depreciate  in 
proportion.  In  short,  the  old  evil  is  perpetuated.  Another  part 
of  the  levy  consists  of  fifty-fold  the  present  annual  motor-car  tax. 
In  addition,  indirect  taxes  are  to  be  increased,  or  so  altered  that 
such  rates  as  are  still  assessed  on  weight  or  volume  can  be  more 
rapidly  adapted  to  the  currency  depreciation.  If  this  is  really 
done  a  real  benefit  will  result.  A  project  for  increase  of  the  tri- 
ennially  assessed,  annually  paid  property  tax  (Vermogenssteuer) 
is  also  being  considered.  .  Finally  measures  are  promised  to 
ensure  that  indirect  taxes  shall  be  paid  over  promptly.  At  present 
if  sugar  tax  or  beer  tax  is  paid  over  only  a  fortnight  late  three- 
quarters  of  the  real  yield  may  be  lost  to  the  Government. 

Probably  these  measures  will  benefit  the  finances  very  little. 
The  first  of  them,  the  ”  Ehine-Euhr  levy,”  looks  imposing. 
But  it  is  really  not  necessary.  If  for  any  reason  the  mark- 
exchange  depreciation  should  cease  and  price  stability  follow,  the 
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real  revenue  would,  without  any  levy,  rapidly  increase,  and  the 
rate  of  inflation  would  slacken.  But  if  the  exchange  depreciation 
goes  further,  the  levy,  not  being  on  a  gold  or  index  basis,  will 
yield  ever  less,  and  the  old  taxes  will  do  the  same.  At  present 
the  prospect  of  mark-exchange  stabiHty  is  small.  At  best  the 
inflation  must  increase  in  the  next  weeks,  probably  in  the  next 
months ;  and  this,  as  in  the  spring,  will  reduce  the  mark’s  value 
at  home,  and  must  ultimately  foil  a  stabilisation  attempt.  As 
long  as  the  Euhr  question  is  unsettled  the  burden  of  subsidising 
industries  in  occupied  territory  will  remain ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Government  will  be  able  to  get  the  necessary  cash  out  of 
taxes.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  vicious  circle  of  the  first 
half  of  1923  will  remain  unbroken ;  the  inflation  will  keep  on 
sending  down  the  mark,  and  the  falling  mark  will  keep  on  reduc¬ 
ing  the  real  value  of  revenue,  increasing  the  deficits  and  so 
making  still  more  rapid  inflation  inevitable.  Probably  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  Euhr  and  Eeparations  settlement,  which 
would  restore  confidence  in  the  mark,  would  give  the  finances  a 
chance.  But  after  the  failure  of  the  first  British  attempt  to  unite 
the  Allies  in  a  common  Eeparations  policy  few  Germans  believe 
that  a  settlement  will  come  within  visible  time. 

Egbert  Crozier  Long. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Eeichstag  rushed  through  a 
programme  of  taxation,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief 
features.  The  quarterly  advance  income  tax  payments  for  1923 
are  increased  from  25-fold  those  of  1922,  as  enacted  in  July, 
to  400-fold ;  in  case  of  company  income  tax  to  600-fold.  As 
“Ehine-Euhr  Levy,”  income  tax  payers  will  have  in  the  next 
nine  months  to  pay  double  their  as  above  multiphed  income  tax 
payments.  For  the  next  six  months  employers  of  labour  will 
pay  a  tax  equal  to  double  the  amount  which  they  deduct  from 
their  employees’  wages  for  income  tax,  and  owners  of  agricultural 
land  will,  also  for  six  months,  pay  a  tax  of  IJ  gold  marks  per 
month  for  every  2,000  gold  marks  of  the  value  of  their  land  as 
assessed  for  the  Defence  Levy  of  1913. 
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Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  connection  between  Literature 
and  Politics  was  as  close  as  it  is  to-day?  The  situation  affords 
in  some  respects  a  close  parallel  to  that  which  in  the  days  of  Good 
Oueen  Anne  called  forth  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope  : — 

There  my  retreat  the  best  companions  grace. 

Chiefs  out  of  war  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 

There  St.  John  mingles  with  my  friendly  bowl 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul ; 

And  he  whose  lightning  pierced  the  Iberian  linos 
Now  forms  my  quincunx,  and  now  ranks  my  vines. 

Or  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

From  the  ex-Kaiser  downwards  the  German  war-chiefs  have 
hastened  to  offer  their  explanations  to  the  people  they  deluded. 
That  is  natural  enough.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  that  the  statesmen 
and  war-chiefs  of  the  victorious  Powers  should  be  quick  to  give 
their  version  of  the  events  of  which  they  were  themselves  no 
small  part.  Lord  Jellicoe,  Lord  French,  Lord  Haldane,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  have  had  their  say ;  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Asquith  we  have  some  instalments  of  a  work  which  will  certainly 
make  a  very  weighty  contribution  to  the  history  of  international 
affairs,  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  war.  M.  I’oin- 
care  and  Signor  Nitti  had  already  anticipated  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
there  are,  it  is  understood,  more  to  come. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  abounding  harvest  of  literary  and 
political  reminiscences  far  to  seek.  The  large  output  of  political 
literature  in  Queen  Anne’s  day  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
and  considerable  class  was  beginning,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  to  interest  itself  in  politics.  There  was  a 
demand  for  ix)litical  information  and  a  desire  to  mingle  in  political 
discussion.  But  there  were  not  at  the  moment  any  means  of 
satisfying  the  newly  awakened  curiosity.  The  Press  censorship 
had  ceased,  but  the  Press  in  the  modern  sense  had  not  arrived, 
while  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  speeches  w^ere  meagre  and 
inaccurate.  The  ixditical  pamphleteer  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and  statesmen  like  Bolingbroke  and  Addison  wielded  a  pen  with 
not  less  advantage  to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  English 
literature  than  Pope  and  Prior,  Swift,  Steele,  and  Defoe. 

Between  that  day  and  this  there  are  many  points  of  contrast, 
but  there  is  one  obvious  similarity.  Both  periods  have  witnessed 
a  notable  extension  of  the  sphere  of  political  interest  :  at  both, 
great  events  have  stimulated  public  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
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affairs.  In  these  last  days,  indeed,  there  has  been  a  widening, 
not  merely  of  interest,  but  of  direct  responsibility.  A  vast 
multitude  of  persons  of  both  sexes  have  under  the  Act  of  1918 
been  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  active  citizenship.  Many  of  them 
are  sincerely  anxious  for  an  improvement  in  their  political  edu¬ 
cation  :  for  guidance  in  the  discharge  of  their  new  responsibilities. 
Of  Parliamentary  debates — as  an  instrument  of  education — they 
are  suspicious  and  impatient.  The  thrust  and  counter-thrust 
which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  Parliamentary  debates  are  apt 
to  appear  merely  quenilous  even  in  the  full  reports  of  Hansard. 
In  the  abbreviated  reports  which  are  alone  available  in  news¬ 
papers,  such  flavour  as  there  may  have  been  in  debating  points 
tends  to  evaporate  even  more  rapidly. 

Statesmen  who  desire  to  obtain  for  serious  argument  really 
thoughtful  consideration  are  increasingly  disposed,  therefore,  to 
have  recourse  to  their  pen.  Once  more,  as  in  Queen  Anne’s 
day,  the  pen  is  becoming,  in  Macaulay’s  familiar  phrase,  “  a 
more  formidable  political  engine  than  the  tongue.” 

There  is,  however,  another  reason,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  the 
prevalent  fashion.  We  are  living  at  a  moment  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  world-history ;  we  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  moment,  and  we  are  deeply  interested  in  ourselves. 
The  temptation  to  analysis  and  introspection  is,  therefore, 
irresistible.  It  may,  indeed,  be  a  plain  duty  to  yield  to  it. 
There  has  been  no  time  of  equal  significance  in  regard  to  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  questions  since  the  ten  years  which  followed  our 
victory  at  Waterloo.  We  have  just  emerged,  as  had  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  1815,  from  a  world  crisis  of  unparalleled  intensity. 
We  are  bruised  and  shaken  as  they  were ;  but  we  are  alive,  and 
the  period  of  convalescence  is  proverbially  interesting  to  patients. 
We  eagerly  scmtinise  the  symptoms  which  marked  the  recovery 
of  our  predecessors  after  1815 ;  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  posterity  will  be  not  less  anxious  to  have  precise  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  process  of  recovery  to-day. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  contemporary  situation  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  statesman  who  has  justly  earned,  in  peculiarly 
full  measure,  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen.^  Fortunately, 
liord  Milner  is  as  skilled  in  exposition  (as  all  readers  of  his 
England  in  Egypt  are  aware)  as  he  is  competent  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  last  forty  years  Lord  Milner  has  played  many 
parts,  and  looked  at  life  from  many  angles  :  scholar  and  states-, 
man,  journalist,  financier,  and  administrator — he  has  brought 

(1)  Questions  oj  the  Hour,  by  Viscount  Milner.  Hodder  <fe  Stoughton,*  1923. 
Pp.  113  and  114. 
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to  all  his  tasks  great  gifts,  and  has  discharged  them  with  dignity 
and  distinction.  He  has  also  another  claim  upon  the  attention 
of  his  readers  :  he  stands,  as  he  is  careful  to  remind  us,  some¬ 
what  apart  from  all  the  great  political  parties  :  “  Separated  from 
one  political  party  by  my  advanced  views  on  social  questions, 
still  more  widely  separated  from  others  by  my  faith  in  the 
Empire  and  my  attachment  to  national  rather  than  cosmopolitan 
ideals,  I  often  seem  to  myself  to  be  ‘  ploughing  a  lonely 
furrow.’  ”  Perhaps  Tjord  Milner  is  less  lonely  than  he  imagines, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  “  eccentric  bundle  of  opinions  ”  con¬ 
tained  in  this  fa^inating  volume  demands,  and  assuredly  will 
receive,  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  those  who  would 
diagnose  correctly  and  interpret  accurately  the  phenomena  of 
the  contemporary  situation.  As  to  the  remedies  to  be  applied 
opinions  may  legitimately  differ,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  Lord  Milner  the  nation  possesses  a  watchman  of  uncommon 
clearness  of  vision,  of  high  courage,  and  of  proved  fidelity  to 
the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

What  is  the  watchman’s  report?  Like  all  other  reports  it  is 
coloured  to  some  extent  by  the  views  of  the  observer.  Lord 
Milner  is  a  convinced  and  consistent  opponent  of  laissez-faire  : 
he  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  State  action  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
deplore  the  weakening  of  Government  control.  To  that  extent 
he  is  a  “  Socialist,”  and,  therefore,  being  the  consistent  and 
logical  thinker  that  he  is,  necessarily  a  protectionist.  Por 
although  there  are  many  protectionists  who  would  disavow,  with 
complete  sincerity,  any  s3nnpathy  with  Socialism,  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  Socialism,  both  in  logic  and  in  fact,  could  only 
exist  in  a  competitive  world  behind  the  security  of  high  tariff 
walls.  Lord  Milner  twits  the  Labour  Party  quite  fairly  with 
their  curious  inability  to  perceive  this  obvious  truth.  "  Tn  his 
unquestioning  devotion  to  ‘Free  Trade,’  the  Labour  politician 
vies  with  the  strongest  adherents  of  that  Manchester  School 
whose  doctrines,  in  other  directions,  he  has  so  completely  dis¬ 
carded,  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  more  insidious 
danger  threatening  the  position  of  the  British  workman  in  the 
future  than  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods.  It  is  useless  for 
him,  in  the  interests  of  his  class,  to  make  sacrifices  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  home-made  goods  if  he  is  prepared  to  let  foreign 
goods  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  himself  and  his 
fellows. 

If,  however,  Tjord  Milner  gently  chides  the  Labour  Party  for 
their  blindness  in  this  and  other  matters,  he  is  much  more 

(1)  QtteaHons  oj  the  Hour,  by  Viscount  Mibier.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1923. 
Pp.  113  and  114. 
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severe  in  his  criticism  of  the  “orthodox”  Economists.  He 
blames  them  for  failure  to  predict  the  economic  consequences 
of  the  war ;  for  failure  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities ;  for  failure  to  assimilate  and  to  enforce  the  lessons 
of  the  war-period  ;  and,  above  all,  for  their  tendency  to  misjudge 
the  causes  and  to  exaggerate  the  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
depression  to-day.  Is  the  indictment  quite  fair?  If  Lord  Milner 
would  go  no  further  than  the  back  numbers  of  this  and  other 
Reviews  he  would  see  that  there  were  some  economists,  who  claim 
to  be  orthodox,  who  were  not  under  the  delusions  which  he 
imputes  to  them.  No  one  with  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  nay,  even  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Economic  Theory,  could  have  failed  to  anticipate 
that  the  war  would  certainly  give  an  immense  stimulus  to 
certain  forms  of  industry,  and  diffuse  a  sense  of  general  (though 
far  from  universal)  prosperity.  Nor,  as  a  fact,  did  they  fail  to 
warn  all  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  that  the  after-war  recoil  was 
as  certain  as  the  coming  of  night  after  day.  The  theoretical  ex¬ 
planation  of  war-time  prosperity  was  given  for  all  time  by  J,  S. 
Mill.  The  experience  of  1815-1822,  to  say  nothing  of  1763  and 
1783,  sufficed  to  prove  the  economic  results  of  waste  upon  a 
colossal  scale  and  to  provide  the  economic  theorists  with  ample 
historical  justification.  So  far  from  pleading  guilty  to  Lord 
Milner’s  indictment,  my  main  fear  was  lest  some  should 
think  that  the  warnings  were  given  with  wearisome  iteration. 
Ijord  Milner  may  not  have  noted  them,  and  the  man  in  the 
street  did  not  heed  them  :  but  the  blame  for  such  heedless¬ 
ness  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  Economists.  The  public 
at  large  preferred  to  listen  to  those  who  opened  to  them  the 
vision  of  a  new  world  :  who  held  out  the  prospect  of  such  a 
demand  for  commodities  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated 
Europe  and  the  enrichment  of  an  impoverished  world  as  would 
make  our  factories  and  forges  hum,  and  banish  want  and  unem¬ 
ployment  from  our  streets.  What  chance  had  the  Economic 
Cassandra  against  the  optimistic  Cleon?  When  wages  were  soar¬ 
ing  and  the  workhouses  were  empty,  who  would  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  experience,  the  preachings  of  prudence,  or  prophe¬ 
cies  of  inevitable  recoil? 

But  was  the  recoil  inevitable?  Rather  unfairly  Lord  Milner 
attacks  the  Economists  for  failure  to  anticipate  the  actual  course 
of  events — ignoring  their  predictions  and  their  warnings — and 
then  turns  round  upon  them  with  the  complaint  that  they  are 
actually  contributing  to  the  prevalent  distress  to-day  by  inaccu¬ 
rate  diagnosis  and  inappropriate  prescriptions. 

He  himself  is  “in  revolt  against  the  all  too  pervading  spirit 
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of  pessimism.”  He  thinks  that  panic  and  impatience  have  led 
to  the  scrapping  of  a  sound  programme  of  reconstruction.  He 
admits  that  we  are  the  jxjorer  by  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  foreign  investments,  but  he  insists  (quite  properly)  that 
fixed  capital  has  not  been  destroyed,  that  we  are  the  richer  by 
the  new  factories  and  other  plant  necessitated  by  war  require¬ 
ments  and  provided  out  of  war  profits  and  by  labour  which,  but 
for  the  war,  would  never  have  been  employed.  He  points  out 
that  liquid  capital  is  abundant,  but  so  experienced  a  financier 
surely  does  not  ignore  the  obvious  truth  that  the  market 
abundance  of  money  is  due  rather  to  slackness  of  demand  than  to 
superfluity  of  supply.  New  issues  are  largely  subscribed  mainly 
because  trade  is  bad  and  cannot  readily  absorb  industrial  capital. 
Lord  Milner,  however,  doubts  whether  we  are  really  so  p(X)r 
as  we  pretend  to  be,  and  he  more  than  hints  his  mistrust  of  the 
conclusions  of  “  Middle-class  Economics  ”  (page  49),  so  cordially 
disliked  and  so  constantly  derided  by  the  Socialist  Party.  The 
epithet  itself  is  misleading  and  mischievous.  What  have  the 
laws  of  science  got  to  do  with  class  distinctions?  As  well  might 
one  speak  of  aristocratic  astronomy  or  proletarian  physiology  as 
of  bourgeois  Economics.  But,  indeed,  it  is  evidently  not 
”  Middle-class  Economics  ”  but  Economics  of  which  Lord  Milner 
is  mistrustful. 

Nor,  in  view  of  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  book,  is 
such  mistrust  remarkable.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  likely  to  be 
mutual.  Take,  for  example.  Lord  Milner’s  views  on  the  econo¬ 
mic  aspects  of  a  National  Debt.  He  frankly  admits  that  the 
existence  of  a  huge  debt  is  a  drag  on  us  in  many  ways,  and 
that  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to 
foreigners  we  are  the  poorer  by  reason  of  its  existence.  But  he 
contends  that  the  interest  on  the  debt,  in  so  far  as  it  is  held  at 
home,  represents  not  a  diminution  of  our  national  income,  but 
simply  a  redistribution  of  it.  The  interest  ”  is  taken  out  of  one 
set  of  British  pockets  to  be  put  into  another  set.”  In  one  sense 
that  is  evidently  true ;  but  is  there  not  a  fallacy  underlying  the 
words  “national  income”?  Plainly,  Ijord  Milner  does  not 
mean  by  those  words  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  if  by 
“  national  income  ”  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes, 
Ijord  Milner’s  contention  is  correct.  But  surely  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  State  and  the  community  are  otherwise  than 
poorer  by  reason  of  the  dead- weight  of  debt  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  interest  upon  it.  Is  not  I^ord  Milner  misled  by  a 
commercial  analogy  which  he  may  have  had  in  mind  though  he 
does  not  refer  to  it?  The  existence  of  a  bank  overdraft  may  be 
a  great  financial  advantage  to  an  industrial  concern  ;  but  only 
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on  one  condition  :  if,  namely,  the  capital  yields  to  the  business 
an  income  greater  than  the  amount  of  interest  which  it  has  to 
pay  to  the  bank.  No  such  advantage  can,  in  an  economic  sense, 
accrue  to  the  State  from  the  existence  of  a  debt  borrowed  for  the 
conduct  of  a  war.  The  expenditure  may  be  politically  justified 
a  hundred  times ;  but  the  debt  represents  capital  which  has  been 
sunk  in  a  wholly  unremunerative  undertaking  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  written  off  as  lost.  True,  the  sums  extracted  from  the 
jxx’kets  of  certain  taxpayers  return  as  income  into  the  pockets 
of  the  same  or  other  taxpayers.  But  is  it  seriously  contended 
that  it  matters  nothing  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community 
whence  the  incomes  of  its  citizens  are  derived  ?  The  ^332,000,000 
required  for  the  service  of  the  debt  represents  a  charge  upon 
industry.  An  equal  income  derived  by  the  same  persons  from 
(let  us  say)  debentures  in  industrial  companies  would  represent, 
on  the  other  hand,  recurring  remuneration  for  services  rendered 
by  loaned  capital  to  industry.  The  factory  itself,  the  plant  and 
machinery,  actually  represent  the  capital  for  which  the  debenture 
interest  is  remuneration.  Clearly,  the  industrial  community  is 
the  richer  by  such  expenditure ;  by  war  expenditure  it  is  (in 
the  purely  economic  sense)  the  poorer. 

A  kindred  fallacy  would  seem  to  lurk  in  the  half-regretful  glance 
which  Lord  Milner  casts,  from  the  wage-earner’s  standpoint, 
upon  the  piping  times  of  war.  “  The  pendulum  has  swung  all 
the  wrong  way.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  ...  a  great  deal 
worse  off  then  they  were  while  the  war  lasted  ”  (page  48).  What, 
precisely,  does  this  querulous  complaint  suggest?  Would  Ijord 
Milner  approve  of  the  State  continuing  to  borrow  vast  suras 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  out  of  these  loans  continuing  to 
I)ay  high  wages  for  (economically)  wasteful  labour?  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true  that  there  is  a  psychological  satisfaction 
derived  from  a  large  income  even  if  the  money  in  which  it  is 
paid  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  purchasing  capacity.  But  though 
a  too-rapid  deflation  of  the  currency  may  be  dangerous,  inflation 
is  intrinsically  unsound,  and  incidentally  inflicts  great  hardship 
upon  all  those  whose  incomes  are  virtually  fixed.  These  may 
be  a  relatively  small  class,  and  they  are  less  vocal  than  others, 
but  they  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  State  shall  not,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  policy  intrinsically  as  unsound  as  it  is  temporarily 
popular,  unfairly  differentiate  against  them. 

As  Lord  Milner  looks  back  regretfully  to  war-time  industry, 
so  he  seems  to  look  enviously  at  the  after-war  situation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  there  is  “  intense  industrial  activity  and  next  to 
no  unemployment  ”  (p.  81).  It  is  true  that  he  looks  through 
the  wage-earner’s  spectacles,  yet  he  does  not  conceal  his  sym- 
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patby  with  the  economic  dilemma  which  the  situation  appears  to 
present.  Ix)rd  Milner’s  readers  should,  however,  be  reminded 
that  the  basic  economic  conditions  in  Germany  are  wholly 
different  from  those  of  England.  Germany,  as  she  proved  in  the 
war,  is  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  England  self-supporting. 
External  commerce,  to  her  a  luxury,  is  to  us  a  vital  necessity. 
To  a  self-supporting  country  many  economic  experiments  are 
possible,  and  reasonably  safe,  which  a  country  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  imported  food  dare  not  even  contemplate.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  :  Germany  is  not  out  of  the 
wood.  The  joy  of  inflation  may  endure  for  a  night ;  but  the 
morning  may  bring  cruel  disillusionment.  . 

While,  however,  I  have  been  cor  (strained  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  Lord  Milner’s  reL'‘ctions  and  suggestions, 
I  am  in  cordial  sympathy  and  agreemei  t  with  his  governing 
conception  of  the  situation,  and  with  his  m.  in  conclusions.  The 
root  problem  of  to-day  is,  as  he  points  out,  «  problem  of  produc¬ 
tion.  “The  real  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  our  present 
industrial  system  is  not  that  it  involves  an  i  nfair  distribution  of 
the  product,  but  that  it  mismanages,  misc’’xects,  and  therefore 
unduly  limits  production  itself’’  (p.  51\  And  again:  “The 
industrial  commonwealth  of  their  [the  Labour  Party’s]  aspira¬ 
tions  rests  on  the  foundation  of  ‘  the  national  minimum,’  the 
principle  of  ‘  securing  to  every  member  of  the  community,  in 
good  times  and  bad  alike,  all  the  requisites  of  healthy  life  and 
worthy  citizenship.’  ’’  That  standard  is  unattainable  without  a 
huge  increase  in  national  production.  The  mere  redistribution 
of  existing  wealth  would  not  secure  it  (p.  121).  Precisely  :  that 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Statisticians  like  Mr.  Bowley 
and  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  have  shown  conclusively  that  if  all  the 
existing  incomes  in  excess  of  ^250  a  year  were  pooled,  the  avail¬ 
able  surplus  would  only  suffice  to  add  a  negligible  pittance  to 
the  incomes  of  those  at  present  below  the  £250  line.  The  essen¬ 
tial  problem  is,  in  fine,  one  of  production. 

Lord  Milner  attributes  the  failure  to  solve  this  problem  to  a 
combination  of  causes  :  to  ca’  canny  and  deliberate  restriction  of 
output  on  the  part  of  the  manual  workers ;  to  the  waste  of  our 
national  resources,  notably  land  and  coal ;  to  the  neglect  and  mis¬ 
direction  of  the  instruments  of  productive  capacity ;  to  excessive 
competition ;  to  the  wasteful  multiplication  of  small-scale  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  to  superfluous  intermediaries.  Some  degree  of  im¬ 
portance  should  undoubtedly  be  attached  to  these  factors,  but  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  Lord  Milner’s  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
combines  and  amalgamations  will  be  justified  by  results.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  premature  to  applaud  the  policy  of  railway  amalgamation 
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— the  one  bit  of  salvage  (in  Lord  Milner’s  view)  from  the  scrap- 
heap  of  reconstruction.  Lord  Milner  is  anxious,  too,  that  the 
manual  workers  should  have  an  improved  status  in  industry,  and 
that  they  should  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  their  employers, 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  I  cordially  concur.  Unquestionably  there  is,  on  the 
workman’s  side  at  present,  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  competence 
of  management  and  direction.  If  the  suspicion  be  justified  (as 
in  some  cases  it  certainly  is),  industry  would  gain  by  exposure 
of  incompetence ;  where  it  is  not  justified  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  would  dispel  it,  and  while  giving  satisfaction  to  labour  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  management.  I  am  at  one  with 
Lord  Milner  on  another  point.  Though  my  views  are  much 
more  uncompromisingly  individualistic  than  his,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  experiment  of  Guild  Socialism  tried  on  a  scale  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  afford  a  fair  test  of  the  principle  it  embodies. 
I  have,  indeed,  repeatedly  urged  in  this  Eeview  and  elsewhere 
that  the  experiment  should  be  facilitated,  and  that  those  trade 
unionists  and  others  who  pin  their  faith  to  Guild  Socialism 
should  prove  it  by  putting  up  the  necessary  capital.  The  issue 
between  Individualism  and  Socialism  will  never  be  decided  by 
theoretical  argument.  So  long  as  State- Socialism  held  the  field 
experiment  was  relatively  difficult.  But  State  Socialism  of  the 
Fabian  or  bureaucratic  type  is  now  a  back  number.  The  fashion¬ 
able  variety  is  Syndicalistic  or  Guildistic.  Let  the  Guilds  or 
Syndicates  put  their  fate  to  the  touch.  If  they  fail  they  will  lose 
(like  other  pioneers)  the  capital  they  adventure ;  if  they  succeed 
they  wall  benefit  not  only  themselves  but  the  whole  community. 
The  present  organisation  of  industry  is  neither  of  hoary  antiquity, 
nor  is  it  intrinsically  sacrosanct.  It  exists  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  community  :  primarily  to  produce  wealth,  i.e., 
commodities,  and  secondly,  to  distribute  them  or  their  value, 
fairly,  among  those  who  have  combined  to  produce  them.  If 
it  fails  to  achieve  either  of  these  objects,  it  stands  condemned 
and  must  give  place  to  a  different  type  of  organisation.  Mean¬ 
while  there  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favour  of  trying  experi¬ 
ments,  provided  they  are  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  retreat 
impossible.  Throughout  the  world  the  mechanism  of  trade  is 
exceedingly  delicate ;  but  nowhere  would  the  effects  of  an  un¬ 
successful  experiment  on  a  national  scale  recoil  so  disastrously 
as  in  England.  For  nowhere  else  is  the  economic  situation  so 
critical  or  so  artificial.  How  critical  and  how  artificial  even  Lord 
Milner  does  not,  I  think,  fully  appreciate.  Thus  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly,  though  not  perhaps  unduly,  severe  in  regard  to  the  neglect 
of  British  agriculture.  The  encouragement  of  agriculture  is,  I 
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agree,  essential  on  social,  hygienic,  and  on  large  political  con¬ 
siderations.  But  though  we  might  under  the  stimulus  of  higher 
prices  or  direct  subsidies  produce  much  more  than  we  do,  it  is 
misleading,  and  indeed  mischievous,  to  suggest  that  we  can, 
except  at  a  prohibitive  price,  produce  sufficient  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  existing  population  of  these  islands. 

A  redistribution  of  population  in  the  British  Empire  is  an 
imperative  necessity,  and  I  rejoice  that  fjord  Milner  should  give 
enthusiastic  support  to  the  principle  embodied  in  the  Empire 
Settlement  Act  of  19’22.  To  the  passing  of  that  Act  I  gave  all 
the  parliamentary  support  in  my  power;  but  it  is  conceived  on 
a  modest  scale,  and  is,  I  trust,  only  the  first-fruits  of  a  policy 
which  needs  to  be  developed  and  patiently  pursued.  In  that  Act 
social  and  imperial  politics  converge.  The  more  regrettable  and 
the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  “Labour  ’’  should  have  shown  it¬ 
self  so  blind  or  so  indifferent  to  the  convergence.  In  no  direction, 
as  Lord  Milner  rightly  insists,  is  the  need  for  education  more 
urgent. 

To  the  subject  of  “  Our  Undeveloped  Estate,”  he  devotes, 
therefore,  the  last,  and  certainly  not  the  least  interesting, 
chapter  of  this  ])articularly  arrestitig  book.  Nor  is  there  any 
subject  on  which  Lord  Milner  is  more  entitled  to  a  patient 
hearing  from  the  people  he  has  served  so  faithfully.  The 
jTToblem  presented  by  the  Empire  has  many  aspects ;  but  at 
this  moment  there  are  three  of  special  significance.  The  first 
is  how  to  provide  the  Dominions  with  a  British-bred  tx)pula- 
tion ;  the  second  how  to  give  to  them  an  effective  voice  in  the 
conduct  and  control  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Empire 
without  infringing  the  internal  autonomy  of  its  several  parts ; 
and  the  third  is  how  to  develop,  in  an  economic  sense,  the 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  “  Dependent  Empire.”  Of  this 
last  duty  we  seem  to  Lord  Milner  to  have  been  grossly  neglect¬ 
ful.  Indeed,  he  not  only  contrasts  to  our  disadvantage  the 
“  wonderful  development  of  AForocco  under  the  brilliant  and 
energetic  guidance  of  General  Lyautey,”  but  even  suggests  a 
doubt  whether  German  East  Africa  may  not  in  a  material  sense 
have  reason  to  regret  its  transference  to  an  administration 
“  with  higher  ideals  of  its  duty  to  the  natives.”  It  is  not,  he 
adds,  “  a  sufficient  discharge  of 'our  duty  to  keep  the  peace  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants.  It  is  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  our  own  that  we  should  be  energetic  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  material  progress  of  these  backward  countries  ”  (p. 
148). 

There  are,  fortunately,  signs  that  Whitehall  is  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  its  duty  towards  the  “  Dependent  Empire.” 
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The  visit  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Wood  (then  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies)  to  the  West  Indies  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
the  admirable  Eeport  which  he  issued,  were  of  good  omen  in 
that  regard.  His  successor,  the  Hon.  W.  Ormsby-Gore,  has 
recently  announced  his  intention  of  following  Mr.  Wood’s 
example  by  visiting  West  Africa  in  the  coming  winter.  This  is 
all  to  the  good ;  but  if  the  Estate  is  to  be  adequately  developed 
a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking  will  need  to  be  done  at  the  Colonial 
Ofllice;  large  schemes  will  have  to  be  devised,  and  Parliament 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  funds  on  a  wisely  generous  scale. 

To  such  expenditure  it  may  not  be  easy  to  persuade  either  the 
Treasury  or  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present  writer  would, 
indeed,  be  the  last  to  advocate  it,  were  he  not  persuaded  that 
it  would  provide  a  highly  remunerative  investment.  0p[)O8ition 
may,  however,  be  expected  from  another  quarter.  The  Socialist 
l\'irty  are  never  backward  in  urging  expenditure  except  when  it 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Imperial  Estate.  They 
are  suspicious  of  “Exploitation.”  “Development”  has,  to 
them,  a  sinister  capitalistic  connotation.  Yet  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  listen  to  the  sage  advice  of  those  who,  like  Lord 
Milner,  are  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  aspirations  of  “  Labour,” 
and  as  anxious  as  the  most  ardent  Socialist  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  other  social  problems  closely 
related  to  it,  they  would  come  to  realise  that  between  a  sane 
Imperialism  and  a  progressive  social  policy  there  is  no  such 
contradiction  as  they  have  been  taught  to  believe ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  best  Imperialists  are  also  the  truest  social  re¬ 
formers. 

The  Little-Englander  can  never,  indeed,  solve  the  economic 
and  social  problems  by  which  England  is  beset.  Physical  facts 
will  thwart  and  defeat  his  loftiest  endeavours  for  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  mass  of  the  people  live.  Fifty 
millions  of  people  cannot  exist,  much  less  live  a  full  and  healthy 
life,  on  this  island,  unless  we  remain  the  centre  of  a  world- 
empire  ;  unless  our  home  production  is  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
entitle  us  to  receive  supplies  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and 
unless  the  security  and  regularity  of  the  supply  is  guarded  and 
guaranteed  by  a  force  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the  defence 
of  an  island  dependent  on  overseas  trade.  Should  any  one  of 
these  conditions  fail  to  be  fulfilled,  two  alternatives  only  would 
be  open  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  by  their  labour 
now  earn  at  home  at  least  a  subsistence  :  to  migrate  or  to  starve. 


J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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When,  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  was  called  upon 
hy  His  Majesty  to  form  a  Government,  he  was  greeted  with 
even  more  than  usual  kindliness  by  all  political  parties.  That 
kindly  feeling  was  inspired,  first,  by  the  sympathy  which  was 
universally  felt  for  his  predecessor  on  his  breakdown  in  health, 
secondly  by  the  general  conviction  that  he  was,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  right  man  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
lastly  by  that  fairness  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  British 
])olitics,  and  which  recognised  that  he  had  succeeded,  without  any 
very  strong  desire  on  his  part,  to  an  unenviable  legacy.  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  his  Government  are  now  upon  their  trial.  In  the 
July  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  I  referred  to  the 
various  difficulties  which  confronted  him,  and  concluded  hy  say¬ 
ing  that  the  supreme  test  would  be  the  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  question  of  German  reparations  and  inter-Allied 
indebtedness.  I  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had,  when  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  gained  great  credit  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  settled,  though  at  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  this  country,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  vast  debt  to  America,  and  predicted  that  if  he  showed 
the  same  spirit  of  courage,  common  sense  and  enlightenment  in 
the  more  difficult  affairs  of  Europe,  and  effected  a  settlement 
there,  no  politician  would  envy  him,  and  every  party  would  con¬ 
gratulate  him.  I  also  pointed  out,  what  indeed  was  fairly 
obvious,  that  it  would  be  impossible  long  to  continue  the  faineant 
policy  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law ;  that  the  prestige  of  England  and 
her  authority  were  suffering ;  and  that  he  would  have  to  act 
“  speedily,  though  not  hastily  or  rashly,”  when  the  time  came. 

The  time  has  come,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  has  acted.  Has  he  done 
wisely  to  act,  and  has  he  acted  in  the  right  direction?  One 
thing  is  susceptible  of  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  is  the 
entire  rectitude  of  his  motives.  Another  thing  is  that,  with  his 
experience  and  habits  of  business,  a  dominant  motive  in  his  mind 
is  the  restoration  of  trade  and  commerce,  from  the  lack  of  which 
this  country  is  suffering  severely.  To  other  statesmen  it  may 
seem  that  questions  of  national  prestige  and  of  national  suscepti¬ 
bility — what  is  called  patriotic  spirit,  in  fine — should  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  a  settlement  with  Germany.  As  the  Gaulois 
puts  it,  the  French  view  is  that  “the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  right,  of  reason  and  of  honesty, 
rather  than  on  the  side  of  bad  faith,  of  lies  and  of  duplicity.” 
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The  question  which  the  country  is  now  anxiously  debating  is 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  to  the  demands  made  upon  him.  It  is  obvious  that  he  can¬ 
not  act  alone ;  not  even  the  strongest  Minister  can  effect  his 
purpose  unless  he  is  supported  by  a  Government  which  is  both 
strong  and  united.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  enquire 
whether  the  Ministry  is  united  on  the  principles  of  its  policy, 
whether  it  is  strong  enough  in  its  support  of  its  chief,  and  whether 
the  personality  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  sufficiently  outstanding 
to  encourage  the  weaker  of  his  colleagues,  to  compose  what  differ¬ 
ences  there  may  be  among  them,  to  meet  the  opposition  which 
is  inevitable  to  any  decided  policy,  and  to  carry  the  country  with 
him. 

The  reinforcement  of  the  Government  which  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Robert  Home 
has  not  yet  been  effected.  Nor  has  Mr.  McKenna  yet  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
will  ever  occupy  that  position.  The  first  obstacle  to  his  taking 
office  was  undoubtedly  the  state  of  his  health.  He  had  not,  when 
Mr.  Baldwin  became  Prime  Minister,  recovered  entirely  from  a 
severe  illness.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  purely  physical  reason, 
he  would  have  been  included  in  the  new  Government.  But,  as 
things  were,  he  was  compelled  to  postpone  his  accession  to  the 
second  place  in  the  Ministry.  Now  the  obstacle  is,  it  would 
seem,  more  political  than  medical.  Apparently  attempts  have 
been  made  to  induce  one  or  other  of  the  members  for  the  City 
of  London  to  make  room  for  him.  So  far  neither  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  has  found  it  possible  to  effect  that  preliminary  evacuation 
which  was  necessary  to  allow  Mr.  McKenna  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Grenfell  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  give  up  a  position  to  which  he  had  been  so  recently  elected 
before  at  least  winning  his  spurs,  and  Sir  Frederick  Banbury, 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Old  Guard,  did  not  find  the 
charms  of  a  peerage  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  unique  position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Whether 
his  reluctance  would  have  been  less  if  the  prospective  member 
for  the  City  was  to  have  been  a  Tory  and  not  a  converted  Liberal 
is  not  quite  manifest.  It  may  be  hazarded,  however,  without  any 
undue  cynicism,  that  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  making  room 
for  a  Die-hard,  Sir  Frederick  Banbury  might  have  found  the 
attraction  of  the  House  of  Lords  more  powerful.  Mr.  McKenna 
has  always  been  credited  with  the  belief  that  the  capacity  of 
Germany  to  pay  has  been  considerably  over-estimated,  and  it 
was  natural,  therefore,  for  some  observers  to  suspect  that  that 
attitude  did  not  fit  in  with  the  policy  of  some  of  the  members 
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of  the  Government  and  of  the  Conservative  Party.  Tt  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  formally  denie<l  that  that  is  the  reason  for  his  not 
taking  office.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  Ministers  against  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  McKenna,  partly  from  a  not  discreditable  ambition, 
and  partly  from  principle,  and  that  Mr.  McKenna,  having  waited, 
has  discovered  that  feeling,  and  does  not  consider  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  either  of  the  Government  or  of  himself  that  he 
should  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  thus  practically 
rejecting  the  aid  of  an  ex-Liberal  Minister  the  Die-hards  are 
making  a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks  has 
done  well  at  the  Treasury  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  such  a  valuable 
convert  as  Mr.  McKenna  was  worth  making  some  sacrifice  to 
secure. 

Fresh  attempts  have,  it  is  said,  been  made  to  induce  Sir  Pobert 
Horne  to  resume  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  with¬ 
out  success.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  probability  that  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  will  rejoin  the  Government.  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  therefore  to  rely  on  his  Ministry  as  at  present  constituted. 
It  is  plain  that  much  depends  on  his  personality  and  force  of 
character.  It  can  never  be  easy  for  a  Prime  Minister  who  has 
reached  the  first  position  in  succession,  so  to  speak,  and  who  has 
not  been  placed  there  by  the  unmistakable  voice  of  the  country 
as  expressed  at  a  General  Election,  to  wield  the  authority  of  a 
long  recognised  leader.  To  be  Primus  inter  pares  is  as  much 
as  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  be.  Nor  has  the  Prime  Minister 
yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to  show  the  mettle  he  is  made  of. 
That  subtle  quality  which  we  know_as  authority  is  not  given 
to  many  men,  however  clear  thinking,  honest  or  coumgeoiis  they 
may  be.  It  remains  to  6e  seen  to  what  extent  he  possesses  it. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  a  position  of  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty  to  face.  Is  his  Government  strong  enough  and  united 
enough  to  give  him  sufficient  support  and  to  enable  him  to  rely 
on  them  to  the  end?  And  first  as  to  its  capacity.  One  thing 
is  clear:  the  Ministry  of  “  first-class  brains”  has  already  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  limbo  of  the  forgotten  and  the  unregretted, 
and,  so  far  as  the  general  administration  of  affairs  is  concerned, 
the  country  is  no  worse  for  the  change.  There  has  been  dis¬ 
played  an  open-mindedness  and  a  readiness  to  meet  and  not  to 
crush  criticism  which  was  painfully  wanting  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment,  where  the  Prime  Minister  was  an  autocrat  and  the  House 
of  Commons  a  nullity.  It  has  been  a  ‘‘rare  and  refreshing 
fruit  ”  to  return  to  the  well-tried  methods  of  party  government. 
Measures  are  now  fairly  discussed,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since 
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the  influence  of  the  House  as  a  whole  on  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  so  elTective.  That  is  all  to  the  good,  and  one 
cause  of  it  is  that  we  have  now  a  Ministry  without  a  huge 
majority  on  which  to  rely  to  crush  down  opposition.  The  war 
methods  have  disappeared.  By  common  consent  Parliament  has 
never  been  more  alive,  and  a  further  result  is  that  members, 
finding  that  they  are  listened  to  by  Ministers,  have  displayed 
on  the  whole,  and  with  some  conspicuous  exceptions,  a  readiness 
to  assist  and  not  to  emharrass  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Government  has  acted  is,  therefore, 
an  admirable  one,  and  that  has  been,  ujx)n  the  whole,  generally 
recognised.  Further  than  that,  two  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  shown  themselves  outstanding  successes.  Sir  W. 
Joynson-Hicks  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Budget  through 
the  House  knowledge,  readiness,  tact  and  firmness,  and,  failing 
the  accession  of  Mr.  McKenna,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  except,  it 
may  be,  from  the  exigencies  of  party  reasons,  why  he  should 
not  succeed  to  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  Mr.  Baldwin  sees  fit  to  resign  it.  At  the  Ministry  of 
Health  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  shown  that  he  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  his  family,  and  his  practical 
experience  of  municipal  affairs  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in 
an  office  the  administration  of  which  largely  depends  on  the 
right  understanding  and  sympathetic  handling  of  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  of  the  country.  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  suffered  w'hat  was 
perhaps  an  undeserved  shock  to  his  authority  in  the  matter  of  the 
Irish  deportees,  but  whether  his  law  was  good  or  bad — and  the 
courts  decided  that  it  was  bad — he  showed  considerable  courage, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  trust  placed  by  the  Ministry 
in  the  honesty  of  the  Irish  Government  has  had  the  effect  of 
impressing  that  Government  with  a  sense  of  the  loyalty  of 
England  to  the  Irish  treaty. 

These  three  apart,  no  other  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  shown — or  perhaps  has  had  any  opportunity  of  showing — 
any  conspicuous  ability.  The  three  Secretaries  of  State  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  their  qualities  and  defects  are  well  known, 
liord  Curzon,  in  at  least  effecting  peace  with  Turkey,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  relief  of  the  country,  though  a  peace  which  places 
that  Power  in  a  stronger  position  than  she  has  occupied  for  a 
hundred  years  is,  in  itself,  not  an  achievement  to  give  much 
satisfaction  to  anybody.  Of  Lord  Derby  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  he  has  knowledge  of  the  Army  and  sympathy  with 
it,  and  he  has  the  qualities  of  sincerity  and  honour  which  are 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Stanley.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
brings  to  the  Government  the  qualities  of  the  Cavendishes, 
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besides  a  first-hand  experience  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Dominions. 

Such  is  the  Government  on  which  Mr.  Baldwin  has  to  rely 
at  the  crisis  of  his  fate.  Is  it  an  adequate  weapon  in  his  hands? 
I  fear  the  answer  is  that  it  is  wanting  in  capacity  and  experience. 

Even  more  important  than  the  question  of  its  strength  is  the 
question  of  its  unity.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  On 
matters  of  domestic  policy  it  is  as  united  as  any  Government 
of  which  we  have  a  record.  Though  many  of  its  members  dis¬ 
approve  in  their  hearts  of  the  Irish  settlement,  they  treat  it  as 
a  fait  accompli,  and  are  determined  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
loyally.  The  question  of  any  disturbance  of  the  Free  Trade 
policy  of  this  country  has  not  yet  come  into  prominence,  though 
there  are  signs  that  before  this  Parliament  comes  to  an  end — 
if  it  does  not  come  to  an  end  on  the  German  question — that 
thorny  subject  will  again  be  a  matter  of  controversy.  On  the 
whole,  the  Ministry  is  united  on  all  questions  but  the  greatest 
question  of  all.  Here,  however,  the  state  of  things  is  widely 
different. 

A  Government  can  never  be  really  united  so  long  as  its  sup¬ 
porters  remain  disunited,  and  considerable  light  is  thrown  on 
the  probable  differences  within  the  Cabinet  by  the  views  expressed 
by  the  rank  and  file  outside  the  Government.  The  opinion  of 
a  large  number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  Conservative  members 
was  well  expressed  in  two  letters  to  the  Morning  Post,  one  by 
Sir  W.  Davidson  and  the  other  by  General  Page  Croft.  General 
Page  Croft  puts  several  points  which  are  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons.  His  points  are  :  (1)  That  since  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  our  exports  to  Germany  and  France  were  higher  by 
j£13,000,000  during  the  six  months  of  the  occupation  than  during 
the  previous  six  months;  (2)  that  unemployment  has  decreased 
rather  than  increased  during  the  occupation ;  (3)  that  in  1921 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  British 
Government  “if  Germany  failed  to  meet  her  obligations”; 
(4)  that  Germany  has  spent  vast  sums  in  improving  her  canal 
system,  reconstructing  her  mercantile  marine,  and  modernising 
her  industries ;  (5)  that  she  is  paying  huge  sums  as  a  dole  to  the 
“  passive  resisters  ”  of  the  Ruhr ;  (6)  that,  seeing  that  Germany 
has  “  swindled  us”  into  a  position  that  we  alone  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents  are  paying  an  indemnity,  though  we  were  the  victors, 
and  that  Germany  will  crush  us  economically  if  she  is  left  with 
the  most  up-to-date  plant  in  the  world,  with  no  debt  and  no  taxa¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  wiser  even  now  to  take  steps  in  conjunction  with 
our  Allies  to  force  Germany  to  pay  her  debts.  Sir  W.  Davidson 
takes  very  much  the  same  position,  but  is  even  more  emphatic. 
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With  these  opinions — and  they  are  widely  held  by  his  nominal 
supporters — Mr.  Baldwin  has  to  reckon.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  views  of  what  may  be  called  the  haute  finance. 
These  are  that  so  long  as  the  Ruhr  is  occupied  the  whole  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  Germany  is  imperilled ;  that  it  is  to  our  interest  that 
she  should  recover  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  she  may  again 
become  our  good  customer ;  and  that  France  is  taking  the  very 
steps  which  will  postpone  sine  die  that  desirable  end.  This 
school  of  thinkers  will  not  stop  to  consider,  what  M.  Poincare 
has  pointed  out — that  it  is  the  “  passive  resistance,”  which  he 
says  must  come  to  an  end,  which  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
that  diminished  production  which  he  admits,  and  not  the  mere 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  itself.  If  the  workmen,  egged  on  by  the 
Central  Government,  had  not  refused  to  co-operate,  the  Ruhr 
would  have  been  just  as  productive  as  before. 

It  can  be  easily  seen,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  general 
opinion  of  his  party  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  which  is  necessary  to  support  whatever 
conclusion  the  Prime  Minister  may  arrive  at.  Not  only  so,  but 
a  new  manoeuvre  has  been  instituted  by  the  Conservative  Central 
Office  which  is  calculated — it  may  even  be  intended — to  put 
pressure  on  him  of  quite  an  unusual  character,  and  to  cause  him 
much  embarrassment.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to  the  local 
associations  inviting  their  opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
Government  should  adopt  in  the  matter  of  Reparations.  The 
'Morning  Post,  the  last  paper  one  would  have  thought  to  approve 
of  this  sort  of  secret  referendum,  defends  it  by  saying  “that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  party  organisers  to  communicate  the  views 
of  the  political  associations  to  the  political  leaders,  so  that  they 
may  be  given  effect  to  alike  in  administration  and  legislation.” 
In  other  words,  that  the  Government  should  ”  keep  its  ears  to 
the  ground,”  as  used  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  That  is 
surely  a  strange  position  for  a  constitutional  party  to  take  up. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  having  chosen  Mr.  Baldwin 
as  their  leader,  having  in  effect  made  him  Prime  Minister  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  great  responsibility  of  government,  the 
Conservative  Party  would  trust  him  to  the  full.  If  leaders  are 
not  to  lead,  they  are  in  no  stronger  position  than  a  delegate  to 
a  trades  union  conference  sent  there  to  give  votes  which  have  been 
settled  beforehand  by  his  own  particular  union.  Is  it  the  Tory 
view  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  Empire  is  to  be  in  the 
leading-strings  of  the  Caucus,  instead  of  taking  counsel  with 
his  Government,  boldly  accepting  the  responsibility  which 
properly  attaches  to  his  office,  and,  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  and  his  followers 
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in  Parliament,  refusing  to  lead  where  he  has  ceased  to  be  trusted? 
The  whole  procedure  is  of  evil  omen,  and  it  furnishes  clear  proof 
that  there  is  no  real  party  unity  on  the  urgent  question  of  the 
hour,  and  that  the  Conservative  Party  are  afraid  to  trust  them¬ 
selves  wholly  in  the  hands  of  their  recently  chosen  leader. 

But  if  there  is  disunity  in  the  rank  and  file,  what  about  the 
Ministers  themselves?  So  far  there  has  been  no  authentic  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  views  of  individual  members  of  the  Government. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet  have  been  shrouded  in  that 
secrecy  which  properly  belongs  to  them.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
earnest  attempt  to  secure  a  united  decision  and  a  united  action. 
But,  judging  from  the  variety  of  Conservative  utterances  outside 
the  Government,  it  is  not  an  uncharitable  view  to  suggest  that 
there  is  the  same  variety  inside  it.  So  far  the  Government  has 
agreed — or  has  not  disagreed — in  the  issue  of  the  reply  to  the 
French  Government.  But  when  the  crux  really  comes  :  when  or 
if  it  may  be  necessary  either  to  break  with  France  or  to  support 
her,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  apparent  concord  of  the 
Government  will  dissolve,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin  will  witness 
the  break-up  of  his  Ministry. 

In  my  judgment  his  difficulties  will  lie  mainly  within  his  own 
party.  The  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  what  policy  he  eventually  adopts,  but  that  party  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  composing  its  own  differences,  and  remains  com¬ 
paratively  ineffective  as  an  instrument  of  opposition.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  to  observe  that  the  National  Liberals — or  some 
of  them — are  beginning  to  realise  that  their  position  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  one.  Ever  since  the  General  Election  I  have  pointed  out, 
in  successive  articles  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  that  they 
could  not  go  on  indefinitely  serving  two  masters.  At  last  they 
begin  to  see  it.  One  of  them.  Captain  Evans,  has  definitely 
crossed  the  floor  of  the  House  and  declined  to  accept  the  National 
Liberal  whips.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  informed  him  that  the 
question  of  resigning  his  seat  lies  between  his  conscience  and 
himself;  but,  so  far  at  least.  Captain  Evans  has  not  taken  that 
step.  Another,  Sir  Courtenay  Warner,  has  been  “  taken  by 
surprise”  to  find  that  the  Unionist  Association  has  chosen  a 
prospective  candidate  without  having  been  courteous  enough  to 
“tell  him  how  he  had  faile<l  in  his  duties,”  and  expresses  the  fear 
that  this  action  will  divide  the  Tiiberals  and  Conservatives  in  the 
division  and  let  in  the  Labour  candidate.  Surely  these  gentle¬ 
men  must  see  that  the  alliance  is  now  dead,  and  that  their  only 
course  is  to  resign  their  seats  and  submit  themselves  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  either  as  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  Meanwhile  no  good 
can  come  of  the  use  of  such  language  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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indulges  in  with  reference  to  M.  Poincar^.  The  sneer  that 
M.  Poincare  was  perhaps  unable  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
British  troops  were  protecting  Senlis,  because  “he  was  then 
leaving  Paris  for  Bordeaux,”  was  an  insult  to  the  French  nation 
which  they  can  hardly  forgive.  Nor  will  it  increase  his  authority 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
National  Liberals.  So  far  as  the  Independent  Liberals  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Prime  Minister  is  pretty  sure  to  meet  with  fair  treat¬ 
ment  at  least  from  most  of  their  leaders.  Lord  Grey  has  shown 
in  this  matter,  as  he  has  shown  in  almost  every  other,  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  placed  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  Mr.  Asquith, 
though  now,  as  always,  strongly  of  opinion  that  France  was 
wrong  to  occupy  the  Kuhr,  will  be  very  reluctant  to  advocate  any 
course  which  will  separate  us  from  our  ally.  What  he  complains 
of  is  that  the  Government  has  no  policy.  “  What  was  Great 
Britain  doing  under  these  unexampled  and  perilous  conditions? 
He  w'ould  refrain  from  criticising  the  Government’s  pdficy 
because  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  that  policy  w'as.  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  showed  that  his  ignorance  was 
shared  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that 
if  we  were  going  to  do  nothing  it  w'ould  be  better  to  say  so  with¬ 
out  delay.”  There  are,  of  course,  many  members  of  the  Inberal 
Party  who,  forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  War  and  what  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  War,  believe  fully  in  a  repentant  Germany,  would  be 
willing  to  rid  her  of  any  obligation  to  make  reparation  for  the 
havoc  she  wrought  in  Euro^ie,  to  break  with  France  and  give  up 
any  hope  of  being  repaid  our  debts,  while  thinking  it  quite  right 
that  we  should  discharge  our  obligations  to  America.  Their 
opposition  Mr.  Baldwin  need  not  take  into  serious  account. 

The  Labour  Party  have  not  yet  attempted  to  put  forward  a 
definite  solution  of  their  own  of  the  German  problem,  but  they 
do  not  seem  as  certain  as  they  were  once  that  a  settlement  can 
be  effected  by  the  efforts  of  international  workers.  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  since  he  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  leader  of 
the  official  opposition,  has  shown  a  more  reasonable  spirit,  and  on 
the  whole  may  be  expected  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  proposals. 

I  have  said  that,  so  far  as  the  qualities  of  the  Prime  Minister 
are  known,  if  he  were  supported  by  a  Government  wdiich  was 
strong  and  united  on  the  main  question  he  might  succeed.  But 
I  have  also  said  that  in  my  judgment  the  Government  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  might  be,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  not  united.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  is  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  make  himself  really  felt  in  these  discouraging  cir- 
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cumstanceB.  He  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than  he  is  at 
present  if  there  were  any  clear  evidence  that  he  had  a  definite 
policy  of  his  own  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out,  as 
M.  Poincar^  has  carried  out  his  policy.  But  so  far  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  fhe  case ;  or,  if  he  has,  he  feels  it  unwise  at  present 
to  declare  it.  In  his  letter  to  the  electors  of  Portsmouth  the 
Prime  Minister  said  ;  “  Grave  problems  confront  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  face 
them  calmly,  and,  mindful  both  of  national  interests  and  of  ties 
of  sympathy,  to  persist  steadfastly  in  their  endeavours  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution.”  Anything  more  colourless  than  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  as  a  guide  to  the  decision  of  the  elec¬ 
torate. 

The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  is  to  all  appearances  still  seek¬ 
ing  for  light.  That  is  not  surprising  in  such  a  dark  problem  as 
he  has  to  deal  with.  But  it  does  not  make  for  strengthening  his 
authority  and  confirming  his  position.  On  that  authority  will 
depend  in  large  measure  the  issue  of  affairs.  So  far  as  he  has 
gone,  he  has  done  admirably.  The  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  has  been  almost  universally  approved ;  but  although  the 
terms  w'ere  settled  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
rested  with  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law’s  courage  and  complete  acceptance  of  responsibility 
are  undoubted,  and  have  been  shown  on  many  occasions.  His 
devoted  co-operation  during  the  War  with  both  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  witness  to  that ;  and  never  were  they  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  when,  at  the  meeting  at  the  Carlton 
Club,  he  announced  that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  a  Coalition, 
and  that  henceforward  he  would  lead  or  support  an  undivided 
Conservative  Government.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  whether 
when  occupying  the  first  place,  and  subject  to  the  responsibilities 
of  that  position,  Mr.  Baldwin  will  display  the  same  qualities. 
For  the  sake  of  the  country  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  he  will. 


W.  Permewan. 
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At  Sea.  25  January,  1923. 

Last  night  there  was  a  fancy-dress  dinner  and  dance  on  hoard. 
The  members  of  our  company  transformed  themselves  into 
Cardinal  Wolseys,  Moors  of  Venice,  Robinson  Crusoes,  Scarlet 
Pinipernels,  penguins,  wasps,  elephants,  cowboys,  pierrots  and 
ballet-dancers.  The  curmudgeons  who  were  too  lazy  or  too  self- 
conscious  to  disguise  themselves  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
revels  to  the  extent  of  indicating  that  the  presence  of  a  green 
pocket-handkerchief  marked  them  as  citizens  of  the  Free  State, 
while  its  absence  made  plain  to  the  least  inteUigent  that  they 
were  English  gentlemen  (period  George  the  Fifth)  in  undress 
evening  uniform. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  costumes. 
Those  which  were  made  on  board  must  have  cost  endless  ingenuity 
and  trouble;  and  some  had  been  brought  on  board  of  malice 
aforethought.  I  had  always  been  told  that,  if  the  descendants 
of  Cromwell  and  Wellington  took  pride  in  anything,  it  teas  a 
perverse  pride  in  their  hatred  and  contempt  for 

Dressing  Up. 

“  ‘  What  is  life,’  passionately  exclaimed  a  French  philosopher, 
‘  without  the  pleasures  of  disguise  ?  ’  ” 

Michael  Finsbury  withheld  the  name  of  his  authority,  deem¬ 
ing  it,  perhaps,  too  well  known  to  be  given,  but  he  emphasized 
the  philosopher’s  nationality ;  and  I  hope  I  am  not  uncharitable 
in  suspecting  him  of  contempt  for  a  race  that  only  discarded 
its  stove-pipe  hats,  foulard  ties  and  red  ribbons  of  the  Legion 
d’Honneur  in  order  to  array  itself  in  the  more  abandoned  dress 
of  a  carnival.  The  English  detest  carnivals ;  they  loathe  making 
themselves  conspicuous ;  and  they  are  never  quite  certain  what 
may  happen  to  them  if  they  let  go  of  their  everyday  personality. 
At  best,  if  they  be  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House,  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  harbour-masters ;  at  worst,  they  may  fling  aside 
with  their  conventional  clothes  the  moral  restraints  and  the 
religious  scruples  that  go  with  Sunday  best ;  they  may  .  .  .  well , 
they  may  misconduct  themselves  just  like  William  Dent  Pitman 

(1)  The  book  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken — By  Intervention  oj 
Providence — will  bo  published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Chapman  A  Hall, 
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under  the  combined  influence  of  a  salutary  shave,  a  low-cut  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  offensive  little  gaiters. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the  foreigner  it  may  be  ex[)laiiied 
that  an  Englishman  does  not  make  himself  conspicuous  when, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  is  the  only  man  undecorated 
amid  a  blaze  of  stars  and  orders ;  he  does  not  detest  carnivals 
any  the  less  because  he  supix)rts  a  charity  such  as  the  Three 
Arts  Club;  and,  if  he  seems  to  go  berserk  in  a  place  like  Nice, 
he  is  only  doing  in  Home  as  the  Homans  do.  What  would  you? 

In  his  own  country  he  becomes  conscious  that  the  blood  of  the 
Puritans,  however  much  intermixed,  still  flows  in  his  veins.  In 
the  brave  days  he  would  have  been  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail — 
and  rightly  ! — if  he  had  tricked  himself  out  for  sinful  vanity’s 
sake ;  he  would  forgo  the  laurels  of  Garrick  if  their  price  were 
a  painted  face.  To  clap  a  hump  on  your  back  and*  call  yourself 
Hichard  III. !  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  descendants  of 
Hichard’s  peers  have  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  with  coronets 
and  robes ;  but,  with  all  our  faults,  we  love  our  king ;  and,  if  he 
summon  us  to  his  coronation,  if  he  invests  us  with  Garter,  Thistle 
or  Patrick,  we  cannot  disobey  his  command  nor  decline  the  honour 
he  would  shew  us.  However  much  intermixed,  the  blood  of  the 
royalists  flows  yet  in  our  veins. 

The  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
that  we  dress  up  when  we  must,  not  when  we  can.  The  blood 
of  Whittington  may  flow  in  our  veins;  but,  unless  we  have  a 
place  in  the  civic  hierarchy,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  these 
aldermen  and  sheriffs  look  very  absurd  with  their  furs  and  chains. 
As  for  the  masons,  with  their  monstrous  aprons  depending  over 
their  monstrous  stomachs,  we  have  no  patience  with  them,  unless 
we  are  masons  ourselves  :  then  we  have  no  choice,  for  we  are 
bound  by  the  rules  of  an  order.  To  some  extent  a  man  has  to 
dress,  as  he  has  to  live,  against  his  inclinations ;  if  he  wears 
Leander  colours  at  Henley,  it  is  not  because  he  cares  to  shew 
that  he  w  as  an  oarsman  fifty  years  ago  ;  it  is  just  expected  of  him , 
and  he  would  not  like  any  one  to  think  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  club. 

As  in  everything  else,  the  Englishman  accommodates  himself 
to  what  is  required  of  him ;  but  he  never  dresses  up,  like  a 
foreigner,  for  the  fun  of  the' thing.  And,  though  a  man — under 
the  influence  of  the  first  liqueur  brandy  in  Great  Britain — may 
amuse  himself  by  simulating  the  walk  of  a  Sepoy  colonel  revisit¬ 
ing  the  scenes  of  childhood,  an  Englishman  does  not  naturally 
or  comfortably  assume  an  alien  personality.  Once  again,  it  is 
not  expected  of  him  :  William  the  Waiter  broke  down  when  he 
found  his  son,  an  eminent  K.C.,  disguised  in  a  false  nose. 
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In  spite  of  the  moralists,  the  clothes  do  make  the  man ;  and 
the  pig-headed  moralist  who  contradicts  that  statement  reveals 
that  he  has  never  set  foot  inside  a  Turkish  bath.  Had  he  stood 
ill  the  hall  of  one  on  any  day  of  the  late  war,  he  would  have 
seen  bristling  field-marshals  and  blistering  admirals,  shambling 
cabinet-ministers  and  bloated  captains  of  industry ;  with  a 
cavalry  swing  or  a  quarter-deck  roll,  with  a  flash  of  gilt  epaulettes 
or  a  jingle  of  silver  spurs,  they  burst  through  the  swing-doors 
and  were  brought  up  short  by  the  order  that  here  and  not  else¬ 
where  they  must  remove  and  leave  their  boots.  Shaken  but  still 
distinctive,  they  proceeded  to  the  apodyterium  and  retired  into 
curtained  alcoves ;  later  on ,  with  straining  towels  about  their 
middles,  they  struggled  for  precedence  and  for  the  honour  of 
their  services  into  the  vapour-room  ;  later  still,  they  sat  in  fierce, 
opposing  rows  of  wicker  chairs  glowering  over  evening  papers. 

And  then,  in  the  strict  order  of  their  coming — the  nude  mid¬ 
shipman  sailing  across  the  bows  of  a  nude  admiral,  they  were 
laid  on  level  slabs  of  marble,  there  to  be  soaped  and  rinsed  and 
rubbed  and  spanked  :  naked  as  they  came  into  the  world,  naked 
as  they  shall  go  out,  equal  at  last  before  their  Creator  and  the 
masseur ;  with  no  false  dignity  and  less  than  no  false  modesty ; 
dilTering  one  from  another  only  in  adipose  deposit  and  watching 
that  last  difference  disappearing  under  the  merciless  hands  of 
the  rubber. 

After  the  cold  plunge  they  were  dressed  in  similar  towels  and 
laid  to  sleep  like  foundling  children.  Waking,  they  called  for 
coffee  or  vermouth ;  but  their  manner  held  little  enough  of  the 
cjiiarter-deck  or  the  cabinet-room.  Uniformity  deadened  their 
souls  and  dimmed  their  courage ;  not  until  they  had  paddled  in 
their  socks  to  the  entrance-hall  did  they  recover  a  personality. 
There  is  more  than  a  rhetorical  symbolism  in  the  jackboots  of 
supennen.  Quivering  in  the  recoil  from  their  own  salutes,  the 
subaltern  and  the  midshipman  would  then  surrender  their  taxis ; 
the  admiral  and  the  field-marshal  would  vie  in  offering  them  to 
the  cabinet  minister;  and,  had  a  Napoleon  of  the  press  been 
bathing,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  driven  away  while  the 
others  walked. 

Disguise,  in  spite  of  the  French  philosopher,  has  no  pleasures; 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  sometimes  useful,  but  always  absurd 
and  usually  objectionable.  Any  one  can  be  a  mason ;  any  one 
can  go  to  a  fancy-dress  hall ;  any  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  can  wear  a  black-and-red  silk  hood.  .  .  . 

At  least,  he  can  buy  himself  one  at  considerable  expense;  it 
may  be  the  only  distinctive  dress  that  he  owns ;  he  might,  to 
some  extent,  change  his  personality  and  acquire  the  spirit  of  a 
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gentle  scholar  if  he  were  given  a  chance  of  wearing  it  occasionally. 
He  never  is. 

But  for  our  hatred  of  dressing  up,  that  would  be  abominably 
unfair.  .  .  . 

At  Sea.  29  January,  1923. 

We  sailed  from  Port  of  Spain  in  the  afternoon;  and  by  night¬ 
fall  the  coast  line  of  Venezuela  had  faded  from  sight.  Ncnu, 
though  we  have  the  uninterrupted  blue  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  all 
round  us,  our  course  lies  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the  islands  off 
the  Spanish  Main  and  the  seaboard  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 
There  is  one  island  that  I  should  like,  above  all  others,  to  visit, 
or,  rather,  to  visit  again.  I  landed  there  first  when  I  was  six 
years  old;  and  no  one  would  believe  me  if  I  said  how  often  I 
have  been  there  since.  The  last  time,  if  you  understand  me, 
was  when  I  was  in  London:  a  few  hours  before  sailing,  when  I 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare;  1  shall  go  again  as  soon  as  I  am 
back  in  London,  for — happily ! — you  need  no  passports  nor  tickets 
to  reach 

The  Best-known  Island  in  the  World. 

Every  one  knows  about  Tobago.  Its  constitution,  climate, 
history  and  principal  exports  are  to  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
works  of  reference  by  anybody  with  the  perverse  curiosity  to  look 
for  them.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  cast  up  there.  The  island  lies 
off  Trinidad ;  and  its  position  is  accurately  marked  on  every 
marine  chart.  About  Tobago,  I  should  imagine,  no  one  wants 
to  hear  more  than  that.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  are  given 
with  an  indecent  absence  of  reserve. 

Not  so  the  best-known  island  in  the  world.  It  lies  off  the 
Spanish  Main;  but,  for  a  sufficient  reason,  those  who  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  its  future  do  not  care  to  make  it  accessible 
to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  with  a  motor-boat  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  The  island  is  notoriously  unhealthy ;  the  inhabitants  are 
presumably  hostile ;  and  any  one  w'ho  goes  there  takes  his  life  in 
his  hand.  My  friend  iNFr.  Hawkins,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
last  expedition ,  has  protested  times  w'ithout  number  that  he  has 
done  with  it.  Oxen  and  wain-ropes,  he  assures  me,  would  not 
bring  him  back  to  “that  accursed  island,”  which  he  first  visited 
with  a  survivor  of  Fontenoy  as  ship’s  doctor ;  he  can  still  hear 
the  screaming  of  the  gulls  as  they  rise  from  the  marshy  fore¬ 
shore  and  wheel  above  the  anchorage ;  ‘  ‘  the  worst  dreams  that 
ever  I  have,”  he  says,  “  are  when  I  hear  the  surf  booming  about 
its  coasts,  or  start  upright  in  bed  with  the  sharp  voice  of  Captain 
Flint  still  ringing  in  my  ears  :  ‘  Pieces  of  eight !  pieces  of 

eight !  ’  ” 
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He  ran  never  forget  the  swelling  roar  of  the  old  chanty, 
“  Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  ynan's  chest  ...”  I  can  never  forget 
it,  either.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  Stevenson’s  life  that  I  first 
made  the  voyage.  My  sixth  birthday  brought  me  a  grey-green 
lx)ok  called  Treasure  Island.  I  had  never  before  read  the  whole 
of  a  l)Ook  to  myself ;  but,  if  your  birthday  fall  in  February  and 
von  live  in  London,  it  is  long  odds  that  you  have  a  cold  and  are 
sent  to  spend  it  in  bed. 

”  Squire  Trelaxcney ,  Dr.  Livesey,  and  the  rest  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  having  asked  me  to  write  down  the  whole  particulars  about 
Treasure  Island  ...”  I  began  to  read,  slowly  and  painfully, 
rather  wishing  that  some  one  would  explain  things.  A  man, 
living  or  dead,  must  be  a  very  giant  if  fifteen  men  could  sit  or 
stand  on  his  chest.  .  .  I  wondered  what  a  chine  was  :  but  for 
the  signljoard  of  the  Admiral  Benbow,  the  cutlass  of  Mr.  Billy 
Bones  (in  reading  it  to  myself  I  always  pronounced  it  ”  cut- 
lash  ”)  would  have  split  Black  Dog  to  “the  chine.  .  .  .” 
‘‘  Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest.  .  .  .”  “Devil  ” 
was  a  word  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  use  :  an  unattainable  word, 
which  to  read  gave  me  a  fearful  joy.  Perhaps,  when  I  was  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  age,  I  should  be  allowed  to  use  it.  Grown-ups  had 
the  best  of  everything,  though  they  never  realized  it,  never 
etijoyed  their  opportunities.  When  I  was  grown-up,  I  should 
know  what  the  oath  was  that  made  Jim  Hawkins  jump  when 
he  heard  it  from  Black  Dog.  .  .  . 

The  effort  of  sustained  concentration  was  exhausting,  but  the 
hook  seemed  worth  it.  I  liked  the  way  that  Billy  Bones  snorted 
his  company  into  silence  ;  but  I  liked,  too,  the  way  that  Dr. 
Invesey  stood  up  to  him.  For  courage,  though,  give  me  the 
cold,  blind,  diabolical  Pew,  bearding  the  wounded  lion  in  his  den. 
We  were  steeped  in  piracy  indisputable  when  the  black  spot  was 
tipped  for  the  first  time.  The  long  words  did  not  matter  now  : 
T  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  “  revenue  officers,”  but  I  did  not 
care.  It  w’as  very  necessary,  once  the  pirates  had  been  foiled 
and  the  chart  was  in  good  hands,  that  ^e  should  get  down  to 
Bristol  before  any  one  came  in  with  beef-tea  or  futile  conversa¬ 
tion.  Bristol  with  its  bracing  reek  of  tar  and  salt,  its  ear-ringed, 
pig-tailed,  mahogany-coloured  sailors,  its  long  forests  of  masts 
and  spars !  How  I  hated  the  modem  city  when  I  first  set  eyes 
on  it,  twenty  years  later! 

I  rather  wanted  some  one  to  explain  why  Billy  Bones  should 
have  been  so  terrified  of  “  a  sea-faring  man  with  one  leg.”  When 
Hawkins  and  I  took  that  note  round  to  Long  John  Silver’s 
eating-house  we  fell  in  love  with  the  man  ;  we  refused  to  believe 
ill  of  him  until  that  night  when  we  fell  asleep  in  the  apple-barrel. 
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I  am  afraid,  though  I  know  the  man’s  duplicity  and  wickedness, 
that  I  love  him  still,  better  than  any  other  of  Stevenson’s  family, 
not  excluding  Jim  Pinkerton  or  Michael  Finsbury  or  Prince 
Florizel.  .  .  . 

Every  one  remembers  the  moment  when  the  Hispaniola 
sighted  land.  It  was,  for  me,  the  moment  when  I  was  told  that 
I  had  read  enough  for  that  day.  Five  priceless  minutes  were 
wasted  while  I  was  tucked  up  and  kissed  good-night ;  another 
five  before  the  footsteps  died  away  and  I  could  safely  turn  on 
the  light  again.  .  .  .  Then  the  landing,  the  murder  of  the 
loyalist  by  Ix)ng  John,  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  Ben  Gunn, 
the  fight  in  the  blockhouse.  .  .  .  Ben  Gunn  rather  frightened 
me ;  but  this  passing  scare  was  nothing  to  the  moment  of  dread 
when  Jim  and  I  came  back  to  the  blockhouse  after  stealing  the 
schooner.  Captain  Flint’s  scream  of  “  Pieces  of  eight  ...”  I 
knew  that  Jim  would  come  through  all  right,  even  when  he  was 
threatened  with  torture,  because  it  was  an  “I  ”  story  ;  and  when 
the  hero  is  ”  I  ’’-you  know — even  at  six — that  all  will  he  well 
in  the  end  ;  but  for  a  long  time  Jim  and  I  were  doubtful  whether 
Barbecue  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own  single-handed  against 
all  the  other  buccaneers.  (Why  “Barbecue”?  I  should  have 
liked  that  to  be  explained,  but  I  wanted  to  get  on.  .  .  .) 

At  six  years  old  we  entertain  ambitions  of  which  we  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  at  six-and-twenty.  When  Jim  and  I  found 
ourselves  in  the  pirate  camp,  I  am  afraid  we  rather  enjoyed  it ; 
but  I  at  least  felt  that  we  were  arrived  a  day  after  the  fair.  It 
was  an  experience  that  any  boy  might  envy,  to  have  passed  so 
many  days  face  to  face  with  so  many  of  Flint’s  men  ;  Billy 
Bones  and  Pew,  Black  Dog,  Morgan  and  Israel  Hands;  with 
Long  John  himself,  for,  while  the  others  had  all  been  afraid  of 
Flint,  Flint  himself  was  afraid  of  Tjong  John.  Yes,  it  was  well 
enough ;  but  I  wanted  to  meet  the  murderous  Flint  himself.  I 
wanted  to  see  him — one  against  six — coldly  and  methodically 
slaughtering  the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  bury  his  treasure. 
Long  John  himself  was  but  Flint’s  shadow ;  I  w'anted  to  meet 
the  man  who  could  cast  such  shadows.  Was  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  would  write  another  hook,  Flint's  last  Voyage? 
I  wondered.  .  .  . 

I  was  awake  and  wondenng  still  when  they  came  to  see  if  7 
was  asleep.  They  were  afraid  I  must  have  had  rather  a  dull 
birthday.  .  .  . 

The  grey-green  book,  battered  and  stained,  is  in  the  case 
reserved  for  duplicates.  Twelve  years  after  I  was  given  it,  the 
Pentland  edition  came  out ;  and  I  determined  to  buy  myself  a 
birthday  present.  What  matter  that  I  could  not  afford  it? 
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iiobert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  a  “  complete  ”  edition,  was  worth 
a  financial  crisis ;  and  I  should  have  an  excuse  for  reading 
Treasure  Island  again.  Later,  the  Swanstou  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished,  and  I  sold  the  Pentland  to  buy  it.  It  was  even  more 
“complete”;  and,  as  I  cut  the  pages,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  reading  Treasure  Island  again.  Later  still,  there  was  a 
Vailiina  edition ;  Mr.  Bourchier  put  on  a  dramatic  version  in 
London ;  one’s  nephews  and  nieces  chattered  endlessly  of  Jim 
and  Long  John ;  in  self-defence  one  had  to  read  the  book 
again.  .  .  . 

And,  as  I  write,  this  island — the  best  known  in  the  world — is 
lying  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  somewhere  off  the 
Si)anish  Main ;  but  Jim  Hawkins  refuses  to  give  its  latitude  and 
longitude  so  long  as  the  treasure  remains  unlifted.  I  do  not 
want  it  for  myself,  but  I  should  like  to  land  for  an  hour  or  two 
simply  to  find  out  what  has  been  happening  since  last  I  was 
there.  The  buccaneers  whom  we  marooned  have  probably  drunk 
themselves  to  death  long  since.  Some  other  party  of  treasure- 
hunters  may  have  slipped  in  and  carried  off  the  bars  and  ingots 
that  we  left  behind.  Anything  may  have  happened. 

I’or  myself,  knowing  Barbecue  as  I  do,  I  can  make  a  guess 
how  he  has  been  employing  his  leisure  in  that  Spanish- American 
port.  Before  he  deserted  from  the  Hispaniola,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  cutting  through  the  partition  of  the  treasure-store 
and  helixing  himself.  With  all  his  faults,  he  was  a  saving  man ; 
and,  when  his  last  venture  in  piracy  had  been  forgotten,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  fitted  out  an  expedition  from  La  Guayra  or  Barran- 
qnilla  or  Port  Limon.  Next  to  the  story  of  Captain  Flint’s  last 
voyage  I  should  like  to  hear  that  of  Captain  Silver’s  first  :  under 
Ins  owm  flag,  I  mean,  with  just  such  a  man  as  Smollett  to  navi¬ 
gate  for  him.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  had  any  trouble  with 
his  crew  when  they  learned  that  he  was  after  treasure ;  I  w'ant 
to  know  what  kind  of  reception  he  was  given  by  his  former  com¬ 
panions  on  the  island. 

I  would  write  the  book  myself,  if  I  could.  Who  would  not? 
But  who  can? 

At  Sea.  29  January,  1923 

Yesterday  ice  had  a  death  at  sea. 

The  man  icho  died  came  on  board  the  day  before.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  spent  bird  settled  on  the  ship.  Though  we  have  more 
than  one  naturalist  on  board,  none  could  say  what  this  long¬ 
billed,  dark-plumed  creature  with  the  webbed  feet  might  be.  It 
was  not  a  gull,  not  a  petrel.  Some  one  suggested  a  tern.  .  .  . 

Some  one  else  was  heard  to  murmur : 
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“  Of  cavirse,  there  may  he  nothing  in  it.  I  only  say  it's  curious. 
The  two  things  on  the  one  day.  Almost  as  though  the  spirit 
were  still  hovering  near  the  body.  I  am  very  psychic.  ...” 

I  walked. out  of  earshot.  Sooner  or  later  one  was  bcmnd  to 
hear  that  ...  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  go  from  one  side 
of  a  narrow  street  to  the  other  without  encountering 

A  Very  Psychic  Woman. 

The  sixth  sense  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  fortunate  possessor 
may  boast  without  fear  of  vain-glorying.  Sharp  eyes,  quick 
ears  and  a  sensitive  nose  or  tongue  are  no  more  the  result  of 
a  man’s  cleverness  than  is  the  shape  of  his  head  or  the  length 
of  his  arm.  The  woman  who  boasted  in  season  and  out  of  season 
that  she  was  long-sighted  would  soon  be  dismissed  as  a  bore; 
the  woman  who  calls  herself  second-sighted  is  no  less  a  bore, 
but  she  cannot  be  so  easily  dismissed.  It  is  a  rule  of  polite 
society  that  you  may  talk  about  your  abnormal  psychic  gifts  so 
long  as  any  one  will  listen  to  you,  or  longer ;  it  is  a  second  rule, 
more  astounding  than  the  first,  that  your  audience  must  accept 
your  incredible  statements  with  apparent  seriousness.  You  are 
a  bit  of  a  witch ;  evidently  you  live  on  privileged  terms  with 
supernatural  powers.  Above  all,  you  take  yourself  so  seriously, 

“  I  don’t  pretend  to  explain  it  .  .  .” 

That  exordium  should  be  a  warning.  Though  we  must  listen 
with  apparent  seriousness  if  we  listen  at  all,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  listen.  If  we  must 

Sit  silent  and  count  the  clock. 

Since  forced  to  muse  the  appointed  time 
On  these  precious  facts  and  truths  sublime. 

Let  us  fitly  employ  it  under  our  breath. 

In  saying  Ben  Ezra’s  Song  of  Death. 

We  have  heard  it  all  before,  so  wearisomely  often ! 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  explain  it.  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
happened.  The  moment  I  got  inside  that  house  .  .  .  I’m  very 
psychic  about  houses;  if  there’s  ever  been  any  great  unhappi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  Mark  you,  when  I  went  there  I  had  no  idea.  It  was 
only  when  I  came  down  next  day  that  they  told  me  the  whole 
story.  ...” 

Gracious  lady,  in  this  sad  world  can  you  )X)int  me  a  house 
that  has  weathered  the  daily  storms  of  life  for  five  years  without 
encasing  at  least  one  scene  of  such  unhappiness  as  would  break 
the  hearts  of  us  material  creatures  if  we  knew  it?  Do  your  deli¬ 
cate  senses  always  react  to  an  atmosphere  of  ambition  thwarted 
and  hope  deferred  ?  What  ‘  ‘  nights  of  memories  and  sighs 
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I  consecrate  to  thee  ”  !  Do  you  ever  sleep?  To  be  sure,  you 
must  sleep  in  order  to  dream.  .  .  . 

“  If  you  like,  you  may  call  it  pure  coincidence  .  .  .” 

That  exordium  too  should  be  a  warning ! 

“  If  you  like,  you  may  call  it  pure  coincidence.  I  should  say 
that  myself  if  it  hadn’t  happened  so  often.  It’s  only  with  certain 
people,  of  course  ...  I  suppose  there  must  he  some  sym¬ 
pathetic  bond  ...  Well,  it  was  during  the  war — 1916 ;  a  man 
whom  I’ll  call  .  .  .  Brown.  I  wasn’t  in  love  with  him,  I  hadn’t 
seen  him  for  years,  I  didn’t  know  where  he  was.  One  night 
I  dreamt  that  he  was  in  great  danger.  Now,  I  hadn’t  been  think¬ 
ing  of  him,  we  hadn’t  been  talking  about  the  war.  It  was  the 
week  before  the  great  attack.  .  .  .  No,  I’m  thankful  to  say  he 
came  through  without  a  scratch.  .  . 

Gracious  lady,  if  your  friend  survived  four  years  of  war,  he 
was  probably  in  great  danger  for  much  of  the  time.  You  were 
safe  in  dreaming  that ;  and,  as  he  survived,  you  would  have  been 
safe  in  dreaming  that  the  danger  was  only  apparent.  Of  the 
dreams  which  you  dream  for  hours  every  night  you  remember  but 
a  thousandth  part  and  that  for  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
time.  You  forget  the  ninety-nine  occasions  on  which  you 
dreamed  that  your  father  was  dying;  but,  when  he  died  within 
a  month  of  the  hundredth  dream,  you  took  it  for  a  sign.  Worse 
than  that,  you  made  of  it  an  excuse  to  tell  your  friends  that  you 
were  very  psychic.  .  .  . 

“Now,  in  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you,  I  want  you  to  notice 
the  time  very  carefully.  One  morning  in  the  war  I  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  out  two  or  three  nights  later.  I  was  going  to 
accept.  I’d  actually  picked  up  the  telephone,  when  my  husband 
came  in  and  said  I  oughtn’t  to  think  of  going  out  until  I’d  quite 
shaken  off  my  cold.  I  declined  the  invitation.  Afterwards, 
though  I  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time,  I  found  that  this 
was  the  very  moment  our  boy  was  wounded.  Curious,  wasn’t  it  ? 
But  not  so  curious  as  what  happened  next.  He  was  brought  lo 
England  and  put  into  hospital  at  the  very  moment  when  I  should 
have  been  going  out  to  dinner  if  I  had  accepted  that  invitation. 
As  it  was,  my  husband  and  I  dined  by  ourselves.  We  didn’t  go 
round  to  the  hospital  that  night;  in  fact,  we  didn’t  hear  till  next 
day  that  our  boy  was  there.  But  wasn’t  it  curious  ?  The  two 
things.  I  refuse  to  call  that  coincidence.  .  .  .” 

Gracious  lady,  you  may  call  it  what  you  will.  If  you  can, 
you  may  explain  what  your  story  proves.  It  will  be  better  for 
you,  how'ever,  and  ultimately  better  for  all  of  us  who  are  wearied 
with  your  psychic  experiences,  if  you  will  dispassionately  examine 
your  fitness  to  give  evidence  on  any  subject.  Can  you  state  on 
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oath  the  hour  at  which  you  received  any  letter  two  mouths  ago? 
Can  you  reproduce  accurately  the  shortest  conversation  ten 
minutes  after  you  have  heard  it?  Can  you  distinguish,  at  a 
year’s  remove,  between  what  you  have  yourself  experienced  and 
what  you  have  been  told?  If  you  think  that,  unlike  otlier 
women,  you  can  observe  precisely,  remember  faithfully  and 
reix)rt  exactly,  go  into  coiu-t  and  give  your  sworn  testimony  on 
a  simple  street  accident.  Until  you  establish  the  quality  of  your 
first  five  senses  you  have  no  right  to  inflict  a  sixth  upon  us.  Your 
mind  is  incurably  sloppy ;  and  you  do  not  mend  it  by  calling 
yourself  psychic.  You  believe  without  evidence  and  you  excuse 
yourself  by  pleading  that  some  things  cannot  be  jiroved.  Would 
you,  on  that  plea,  release  from  Broadmoor  the  criminal  lunatic 
who  believes  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese  and  that, 
before  it  melts,  he  must  cut  five  throats  a  day?  Y'^ou  are  taking 
advantage  of  your  sex  :  your  male  counterpart  may  be  called  a 
religious  or  a  madman,  he  is  never  called  “  psychic  ”  nor  allowed 
to  monopolize  the  conversation  with  his  delusions. 

“  1  don’t  pretend  to  explain  it  .  .  .” 

Gracious  lady,  in  a  moment  you  will  say,  “  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio  .  .  .”  May  I  explain  it 
for  you?  These  wearisome  confessions  are  inspired  by  your  lust 
for  talking  about  yourself ;  but  what  you  say,  until  you  have 
learned  the  rules  of  evidence,  is  not  worth  hearing.  You  heard 
that  llussian  troops  were  passing  through  England ;  your  friends 
had  their  cars  commandeered  to  carry  them  from  the  boat  to  the 
train ;  with  your  own  eyes  you  saw  them  in  their  carriages ;  a 
friend  of  a  friend  talked  to  them  in  Kussian ;  you  yourself  carried 
fruit  and  cool  drinks  to  their  windows.  You  saw  the  Eussians ; 
you  would  have  stated  all  this  on  oath,  but  an  official  contradic¬ 
tion  was  published  by  the  War  Office.  Then,  with  equal  assur¬ 
ance,  you  denied  that  you  had  seen  or  fed  or  believed  in  any 
Eussians^’  you  ridiculed  those  who  had.  But  this  did  not  keep 
you  from  believing  in  the  angels  at  Mons. 

For  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  the  night  he  died. 

Called  sons  and  sons’  sons  to  his  side. 

And  spoke,  ‘‘  The  world  has  been  harsh  and  strange  ; 
Something  is  wrong  :  there  needeth  a  change.”  ‘ 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  call  yourself  psychic ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  believe  (some  things  can¬ 
not  be  proved)  that  tw'o  and  tw'o  make  five  and  a  quarter ;  but 
you  must  not  talk  about  it  quite  so  much.  It  is  egotistic  and 
it  is  tiresome  ;  other  people  are  just  as  anxious  to  talk  about  them¬ 
selves.  If  you  lay  claim  to  abnormal  powers,  use  them  for  the 
common  good,  turn  your  psychic  talents  to  palmistry. 
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“  This  is  a  very  interesting  hand  ...” 

That  exordium  is  always  encouraging. 

“A  very  interesting  hand.  .  .  .  Two  bad  illnesses,  but 
you've  got  over  them ;  and  the  line  of  life  is  very  good  after  that. 
Your  head  rules  your  heart;  I  should  think  you  could  be  very 
determined  if  you  liked.  .  .  .  Had  you  a  violent  temper  when 
you  were  yoimg  1  I  have  the  feeling  that  if  yon  didn’t  always 
keep  a  very  strong  curb  on  yourself  .  .  .  It’s  ftmny  that,  with 
so  much  strength,  you  should  be  so  sensitive.  I  should  think 
you  let  things  hurt  you  too  appallingly,  though,  of  course,  you’re 
much  too  reserved  to  sheio  it.  ...” 

No  one  could  object  to  that.  If  you  will  be  psychic  in  the 
right  way,  the  w'orld  will  be  psychic  wuth  you;  but  no  one  is 
interested  in  your  premonitions  and  dreams  and  coincidences. 

Stephen  McKenna. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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It  is  a  commonplace  in  history  that  the  years  which  succeed 
great  wars  have  been  periods  of  disappointment  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  not  only  for  the  vanquished  but  also  very  frequently  for 
the  conqueror.  As  soon  as  the  fiercely  national  excitement  of 
war  has  subsided  and  has  been  replaced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  economic  truth  that  wealth,  once  wantonly 
destroyed,  cannot  be  restored  without  years  of  atonement,  a 
bitter,  critical  spirit  is  engendered,  which  not  infrequently  has 
played  havoc  with  the  reputations  of  men  who  but  yesterday 
had  been  ranked  by  their  countrymen  almost  with  the  immortals. 

The  present  period  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
candle  of  President  Wilson’s  fame  has  been  snuffed  out  in  a 
night.  Generals,  regarded  yesterday  as  geniuses,  are  now  the 
subject  of  controversy  as  to  whether  they  were  generals  at  all, 
while  one  has  only  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Berlin  or  in  Munich 
in  order  to  convince  oneself  that  the  glory  of  a  Ludendorff  has 
departed  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  German  people  blame 
their  military  leaders  for  the  defeat  of  Germany.  The  most 
striking  example,  however,  of  the  collapse  of  greatness  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  has  descended  with  a 
rapidity  which  must  have  astonished  even  his  enemies  from  the 
seats  of  the  gods  to  the  humble  benches  of  the  free-lance 
journalists. 

In  all  Europe  to-day  there  are  not  a  dozen  public  men  of 
whom  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  they  have  gained  for  them¬ 
selves  a  reputation  or  enhanced  an  already  existing  one.  It 
is  all  the  more  strange,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  few  names 
which  occur  to  the  mind  as  possible  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment  should  be  that  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  completely 
unknow’n  before  the  war,  but  who  represents  to-day  a  country 
which,  except  as  a  freak  name,  is  a  terra  incognita  to  the  majority 
of  people  outside  of  Central  Europe.  And  yet  few  can  deny  that 
during  the  past  five  years  Dr.  Edouard  Benes  has  acquired  for 
himself  a  degree  of  fame’  which  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  well- 
merited.  What  then  are  the  characteristics  of  this  Czech  peasant- 
professor,  so  small  in  stature,  so  young  in  years,  and  so  old  in 
wisdom,  who  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word  in  all  the  chanceries  of  Europe?  What  is 
the  charm  which  he  has  been  able  to  exercise  over  statesmen 
far  older  than  himself  and  representing  countries  far  more  power- 
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ful  than  his  own?  A  short  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  may 
help  to  give  an  answer  to  this  enigma. 


I. 

Dr.  Edouard  Benes  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  May,  1884,  at 
Kozlany,  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  a 
peasant-farmer.  The  father’s  means  were  small,  but  with  that 
zeal  for  education  which  characterises  the  Czech  people  and  which 
has  kept  their  language  alive  during  three  hundred  years  of 
systematic  oppression  he  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  the 
gymnasium  and  later  to  the  Czech  university  in  Prague.  It 
was  here  as  a  youth  of  twenty  that  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Professor  Masaryk,  an  influence  which  was  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  his  whole  life  and  to  which  he  owes  the  first 
fruits  of  his  political  success.  It  was  Professor  Masaryk  who 
persuaded  him  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  at  the  university  to 
spend  the  following  three  years  abroad.  In  1905,  therefore,  he 
set  out  for  Paris  w’ith  no  other  means  in  his  pocket  than  the 
journey  money  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Prague 
“Alliance  Fran9aise.’’  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  editor  of  the  Pravo  Lidu,  the  leading 
Czech  social-democrat  paper,  to  accept  contributions  from  his 
pen,  and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  secure  his  daily  bread. 
In  Paris  he  spent  two  years,  attending  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  at  the  Academy  of  Political  Sciences.  His  life  w'as  full 
of  hardships.  Poverty  was  ever  at  his  door,  and  it  w'as  in  Paris 
that  he  acquired  that  iron  self-discipline  which  has  made  him 
to-day  one  of  the  most  strenuous  workers  in  the  world.  From 
the  day  on  which  he  first  met  Professor  Masaryk  his  mind  had 
been  fired  with  the  idea  of  liberating  his  people  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  and  in  Paris  his  whole  life  was  a  systematic  preparation 
for  that  object.  In  1908  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  by  the  University  of  Dijon  for  a  thesis  entitled  :  “  The 
Austrian  Problem  and  the  Czech  Question  :  A  Study  of  the 
Political  Struggles  of  the  Slav  Nationalities  in  Austria.”  In 
the  same  year  he  spent  several  months  in  London,  living  in 
rooms  close  to  the  British  Museum,  learning  English  and  study¬ 
ing  sociology.  In  the  autumn  of  1908  he  returned  to  Prague, 
where  he  received  his  degree  from  the  university  authorities 
as  a  doctor  of  philosophy.  His  career  as  a  student  was  now 
finished,  and  he  set  out  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  professors. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  professor  of  economics  at  the  Czech 
Academy  of  Commerce,  and  in  1912  lecturer  on  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Prague. 
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During  the  years  preceding  the  war  he  developed,  in  addition 
to  his  teaching,  a  prodigious  literary  activity,  contributing  articles 
to  nearly  all  the  leading  Czech  reviews.  These  literary  activities 
were  spread  over  a  wide  field.  No  subject  was  too  difficult  for 
him.  The  man,  w’hose  asceticism  is  to-day  4  by- word,  was  not 
afraid  as  a  youth  of  tw'enty-one  to  write  a  bold  essay  on  “La 
Femme  Fran^aise.”  At  the  University  of  Prague  most  of  the 
Czech  professors  were,  for  political  reasons,  anti-clerical.  The 
young  Benes  hurled  himself  into  the  fight  and  set  out  with  his 
pen  to  combat  Rome.  In  London  he  made  a  study  of  the  drink 
question  and  there  acquired  that  horror  of  alcoholism  which 
makes  him  to-day  a  warm  sympathiser  with  the  Prohibition 
movement.  All  the  time,  however,  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  the  life-struggle  for  wffiich  he  felt  he  had  been  chosen  and 
which  from  the  beginning  he  had  foreseen  w'ould  be  inevitable. 

Then  came  July,  1914.  The  long  night  had  given  way  to 
a  red  dawn,  and  the  young  Benes,  now  just  turned  thirty,  was 
face  to  face  with  his  destiny.  The  Czechs  w'ere  in  a  dangerously 
difficult  position.  These  were  the  days  of  Liege,  Antwerp,  Mons, 
and  Tannei'berg.  On  every  side  the  German  troops,  drunk  with 
success,  proceeded  from  victory  to  victory.  Already  the  vast 
dream  of  a  German  Mittel-Europa  seemed  on  a  fair  way  to 
realisation.  The  Czech  leaders,  too,  were  watched  by  a  spy 
system  w’hich  yielded  nothing  in  its  severity  to  the  notorious 
Russian  Okhrana.  If  the  Central  Powers  were  victorious,  then 
woe  to  those  Czechs  who  had  so  much  as  whispered  a  treasonous 
desire.  If  the  Allies  were  to  prevail,  then  a  Czech  national  policy 
must  be  framed  at  once  if  any  attention  were  to  be  paid  to  Czech 
pretensions  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  Small  wonder 
then  if,  while  hope  ran  high,  many  Czech  hearts  were  faint  and 
preferred  to  w'ait  until  the  issue  became  clearer.  To  the  credit 
of  the  young  Benes,  be  it  said,  he  never  hesitated.  His  day 
had  come.  Per  aspera  ad  astra  was  his  motto,  and  with  a  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  all  personal  risk  he  threw  himself  into  the 
struggle  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  soul.  He  became 
at  once  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Mafia,  the  famous 
Czech  secret  society  which  rendered  signal  services  to  the  Allies 
during  the  war.  During  1914  and  1915  he  twice  undertook 
perilous  journeys  on  false  passports  to  Switzerland  in  order  to 
confer  with  President  Masaryk  and  to  act  as  a  link  between  him 
and  the  Czech  leaders  in  Bohemia.  Finally,  one  dark  night 
in  September,  1915,  with  the  Austrian  police  hot  on  his  tracks, 
he  left  Bohemia  for  good  and  made  his  \vay  to  Paris. 

It  was  his  second  visit  to  the  City  of  Light.  The  young 
student  of  ten  years  ago  had  come  back  to  plead  the  cause  of 
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his  people  before  the  Allies.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to-day, 
the  task  was  at  first  almost  impossibly  difficult.  Scarcely  any¬ 
one  had  ever  heard  of  the  Czechs.  None  could  understand  their 
significance  in  the  war.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Western 
Front,  where  the  fate  of  nations  was  being  decided.  Who 
was  this  audacious  young  man  who  at  such  a  moment  dared 
to  intrude  into  the  council  chamber  of  desperate  generals  and 
bewildered  politicians.  Weary  months  of  waiting  followed.  The 
pertinacity  of  the  man,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles.  Willing 
friends  were  found.  Professor  Denis,  the  famous  French  Slavo¬ 
phil,  Dr.  Seton  Watson,  and  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  late 
editor  of  The  Times,  rendered  yeoman  service  by  introducing 
the  Czech  leaders  into  the  inner  chambers  of  the  Allies.  Finally, 
Professor  Masaryk  was  received  by  M.  Briand.  The  interview 
was  a  success.  Help  was  promised,  and  the  Czech  National 
Council  was  founded,  witli  Dr.  Benes  as  its  secretary. 

Once  more  his  indefatigable  pen  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
While  the  hopes  raised  by  the  Somme  offensive  were  gradually 
dwindling  and  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  more  remote  than  ever, 
a  book  appeared  which  at  once  aroused  the  keenest  attention  of 
all  the  Allied  leaders.  “  DHruisez  VAutriehe !  ”  The  young 
Prague  lecturer  had  achieved  his  first  great  success.  “  Austria 
delenda  est!  ”  This  was  the  real  key  to  victory.  “  Destroy 
Austria.  Undermine  Germany  in  her  weakest  place.  Stir  up 
the  oppressed  Slav  peoples  of  Austria.  Build  up  a  barrier  of  new 
states.  Shut  out  Germany  from  her  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
vassals,  and  the  dream  of  a  vast  Teutonic  Empire  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediferranean  would  vanish  for  ever!  ”  The  plan  was 
boldly  and  convincingly  conceived,  and  the  book  had  an  instan¬ 
taneous  triumph.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  Western  Powers 
grasped  eagerly  at  this  new  weapon  for  destroying  Germany, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  Czech  leaders  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  Theory  now  gave  place  to  action.  In  France,  in  Italy, 
and  in  Russia  Czech  legions  w’ere  formed  which  took  their  stand 
in  the  trenches  side  by  side  with  the  Allied  troops.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  the  Czech  National  Council  was  formally  recognised 
by  France. 

In  April,  1918,  came  a  further  triumph.  Benes  had  sum¬ 
moned  a  congress  of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  Central 
Powers.  It  met  in  Rome  and  was  opened  by  Signor  Orlando, 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  who  was  followed  by  Dr.  Benes. 
As  the  young  Czech  professor  advanced  to  the  tribune,  the  whole 
congress  rose  to  its  feet  and  in  an  outburst  of  tumultuous  cheer¬ 
ing  greeted  him  with  cries  of  “Long  live  Czechoslovakia!” 
One  can  well  imagine  the  wild  passions  which  were  unchained 
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at  this  congress.  Peoples  who  had  been  dead  for  centuries  were 
coming  to  life  again,  and,  as  they  saw  their  dreams  turning  gradu¬ 
ally  into  reality,  the  temperamental  Slavs  gave  way  with  over¬ 
flowing  heart  to  the  exuberance  of  their  feelings.  In  that  sea  of 
cheering,  excited  faces,  one  face  alone  w'as  calm  and  unruffled. 
With  that  cold  logic  and  clarity  of  expression  which  have  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  the  clearest-headed  thinker  in 
Central  Europe,  the  Czech  Cavour,  as  already  the  Italians  called 
him,  proceeded  to  read  his  address.  Perhaps  the  hand  that  held 
his  notes  shook  a  little,  but  the  voice  never  faltered.  And  when 
lie  had  finished,  the  deputies  cheered  and  cheered  again,  in  grate¬ 
ful  recognition  of  the  new  force  which  had  arisen  to  control  their 
fortunes  and  to  lead  them  to  the  promised  land. 

Italian  recognition  was  the  natural  result  of  this  congress, 
and,  finally,  by  the  Balfour  Note  of  August  9th,  1918,  the  Czech 
National  Council  was  recognised  by  all  the  Allied  Powders  as  the 
legal  representative  body  of  the  future  Czechoslovak  Government. 
With  no  other  weapons  than  his  own  energy  and  his  own  burning 
idealism  the  unknown  student  of  ten  years  ago  had  created  out 
of  an  abstract  idea  a  living  State.  For  the  realisation  of  this 
triumph  the  fullest  credit  must  be  given  to  President  Masaryk. 
Even  earlier  than  Dr.  Benes  he  had  grasped  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation  which  the  War  had  created.  His  unselfish  idealism 
was  the  chief  inspiration  of  all  his  followers,  and  not  least  of  his 
former  pupil.  His  was  the  brain  which  guided  and  shaped  the 
whole  movement.  The  sword,  however,  was  the  sword  of  Benes. 
Without  his  untiring  energy  and  his  fearless  thrust  the  plan  could 
never  have  been  put  into  execution.  As  his  reward  he  was  made 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  State,  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28th,  1918,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  probably  the 
youngest  Foreign  Minister  whom  any  State  of  modern  times  has 
ever  known. 

II. 

The  first  stage  of  Dr.  Benes’s  career  was  now  ended.  The  old 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  successful 
agitator  of  Paris  had  now  to  win  his  spurs  as  a  constructive  states¬ 
man.  The  new  task  was  infinitely  more  difficult.  Central 
Europe  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  the  spectre  of  Bolshevism 
had  inspired  even  the  greatest  Powers  with  an  unholy  dread. 
Vienna,  an  immobile  body  bereft  of  all  its  limbs,  lay  bleeding 
and  unable  and  even  unwilling  to  help  itself.  In  the  Succession 
States  the  flames  of  patriotism,  fanned  by  the  military  agents  of 
France,  threatened  to  spread  into  a  blaze  of  senseless  hate  and 
anarchy.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  Armistice  the  voice 
of  the  pessimist  was  already  crying  from  the  housetops.  In 
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London,  and  even  in  Paris,  financiers,  bound  by  business  con¬ 
nections  of  long  standing  with  Vienna,  looked  aghast  on  the  im¬ 
pending  ruin.  The  old  order  in  Central  Europe  was  not  slow  to 
exploit  this  situation,  and  Allied  observers  asked  themselves 
with  increasing  premonition  :  Had  there  been  a  terrible  mistake  ? 
How  could  these  new  nations  ever  make  good,  with  their  Govern¬ 
ments  built  up  from  the  ranks  of  ex- waiters  and  peasants?  War 
was  war,  and  when  one  was  fighting  for  one’s  existence  any 
weapon  was  justifiable.  But  now  this  race  of  servants  must  be 
put  back  in  its  proper  place.  This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  Allied  Missions  lived,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  did 
not  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  For  the  clock  of  history 
was  not  to  be  put  back,  and  in  all  the  chaos  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  an  empire  one  fact  was  patent  to  everyone.  The 
break-up  of  the  feudal  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  as  inevit¬ 
able  as  the  course  of  time  itself.  It  had  been  hastened  by  the 
War,  but  it  was  carried  out  from  within,  and  in  the  various 
Peace  Treaties  the  leading  Allied  Powers  only  set  their  seal  to 
something  which  had  already  been  accomplished  and  which  they 
were  powerless  to  prevent  even  had  they  so  willed.  The  supine¬ 
ness,  the  ignorance  and  the  blind  refusal  to  read  the  writing  on 
the  wall,  of  that  feudal  aristocracy  whose  experience  was  now 
being  vaunted  against  the  inexperience  of  the  Czechs,  had  brought 
about,  in  place  of  what  might  have  been  a  peaceful  evolution,  a 
terrible  auto  da  j6.  The  history  of  the  past  five  years  has  already 
proved  that  in  honesty  of  purpose,  in  clear-sighted  thinking,  and 
in  experience  of  affairs.  Dr.  Benes  has  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
a  Count  Berchthold  or  a  Count  Czemin. 

Dr.  Benes  himself  had  no  illusions  about  the  difiBculty  of  the 
task  which  lay  before  him.  Better  than  anyone  in  Paris  and 
London  he  knew  the  raw  inexperience  and  wild  chauvinism  of 
his  own  people.  He  had,  however,  one  great  advantage.  In 
the  bankrupt  sea  of  chaotic  ideas  which  flooded  the  minds  of  all 
the  politicians  of  Central  Europe  he  alone  had  a  fixed  plan — a 
plan  which  consisted  of  two  definite  stages.  The  first  stage  was 
one  of  destruction.  The  work  of  independence  had  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  victorious  Great  Powers  changed  their  minds. 
The  last  chains  which  bound  the  Czech  people  to  Vienna  had  to 
be  broken.  The  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  new  Eepublic’s 
existence  were  devoted,  therefore,  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Czech  State  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  During  these  years  the 
Czech  currency  was  established  as  an  independent  monetary 
unit;  the  great  Viennese  financial  establishments  in  Bohemia 
were  cut  loose  from  their  Viennese  headquarters  and  converted 
into  independent  Czech  concerns ;  and  the  Czech  frontiers  were 
resolutely  closed  to  the  speculator  and  to  the  international  finan- 
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cier.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  closed  door,  and,  as  such,  it  incurred 
fhe  disapproval  of  the  outside  world.  The  policy,  however,  was 
essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new  republic.  The  Mwk  to 
be  accomplished  was  stupendous.  A  whole  machine  had  to  be 
created  out  of  material  that  was  raw  beyond  words.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  bureaucracy  few  Czechs  had  ever 
risen  beyond  the  grade  of  a  minor  clerk.  Unlike  Poland,  the 
aristocracy  in  Bohemia  was  frankly  hostile  to  the  new  State, 
and  a  diplomatic  'personnel  had  to  be  forme<l  from  men,  few  of 
w’hom  had  ever  worn  a  dress-coat  in  their  lives.  These  were  the 
days  when  it  was  the  fashion  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  sneer 
at  the  social  delinquencies  of  the  Czechs.  The  sneers,  however, 
were  premature,  for  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  the  Czechs 
had  won  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  being  the  one  nation 
east  of  the  Bhine  which  had  been  able  to  put  its  house  in  order. 

During  this  process  of  consolidation  Dr.  Benes  never  lost  sight 
of  the  second  stage  of  his  plan  :  the  reconstruction  of  a  Central 
Europe  which  would  be  in  itself  an  independent  economic  unit 
and  which  would  yet  guarantee  to  his  own  country  the  fullest 
measure  of  political  independence.  Here  was  no  easy  task.  On 
every  side  of  the  strategically  w’eak  Czech  frontiers  were  hostile 
forces ;  whilst  inside  the  gates  of  the  Republic  itself  was  a  sullenly 
hostile  minority  population  of  nearly  five  million  Germans  and 
Hungarians.  As  friends  the  Czechs  could  count  only  on  Eou- 
mania  and  Jugo-Slavia;  while  Poland,  who  should  have  been  a 
friend,  in  her  insatiate  greed  for  power  ranked  almost  as  an 
enemy.  In  the  uncertainty  which  overhung  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania  and  Czechoslovakia  had  one  common 
interest :  the  maintenance  of  that  liberty  which  they  had  acquired 
through  the  various  Peace  Treaties.  Out  of  this  common  interest 
grew  the  Little  Entente,  of  which  to-day  Dr.  Benes  is  the  virtual 
leader. 

Once  he  felt  himself  secure  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
Dr.  Benes  was  able  to  devote  his  time  to  the  development  of  his 
economic  policy.  From  the  beginning,  he  realised  that  the 
economic  future  of  Czechoslovakia  lay  in  Central  Europe  itself, 
and  that,  if  his  country  was  to  exist  as  an  independent  State,  he 
must  discover  some  scheme  which  would  knit  Central  Europe  once 
more  in  a  self-dependent  economic  unit.  Like  all  Czechs,  he 
has  a  horror  of  the  word  federation,  but  his  own  scheme,  embrac¬ 
ing  as  it  does  a  series  of  preferential  commercial  treaties  between 
the  various  Succession  States,  may  eventually  develop  into  a 
loose  kind  of  commercial  federation.  With  tliis  object  in  view, 
he  set  about  to  secure  the  financial  co-operation  of  England,  the 
one  country  which  could  lend  him  money  and  which  had  shown 
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a  genuine  desire  to  assist  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  In  April,  1922,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through,  in 
the  face  of  very  strong  opposition  from  the  Czech  Chauvinists,  an 
important  concession  to  the  Anglo-Czechoslovak  Bank,  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  has  the  powerful  support  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
which,  with  its  sister-bank,  the  Anglo- Austrian  Bank,  may  yet 
play  an  important  role  in  conciliating  the  different  races  of 
Central  Europe.  As  an  indirect  result  of  this  concession,  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  great  house  of  Baring,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1922  he  was  able  to  announce  to  his  countrymen  that 
Czechoslovakia  was  the  first  country  cast  of  the  Bhine  to 
conclude  a  Government  loan  on  the  London  market. 

The  next  step  in  his  policy  of  reconstruction  was  in  connection 
with  Austria.  Dr.  Benes  had  no  wish  to  see  Austria  annexed  by 
Germany,  and  he  realised  that,  if  this  step  were  to  be  prevented, 
it  was  essential  for  the  Czechs  to  come  to  Austria’s  aid.  In  1919 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  Czech  Minister  to  advocate 
a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  his  ancient  oppressors.  In  1923 
Dr.  Benes  himself  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  promoting  the 
League  of  Nations’  scheme  which  has  done  so  much  to  set  Austria 
on  her  feet  again.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without 
Dr.  Benes’s  co-operation  the  Austrian  loan  w’ould  never  have  been 
realised.  His  broadmindedness  guaranteed  a  success  where  his 
obstruction  would  have  meant  failure.  It  is  important  that  his 
role  in  this  connection  should  be  appreciated  in  England,  for  the 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  marks  the  first  milestone  on  the  road  to  reconstruction  in 
Central  Europe. 

Now  that  he  has  paved  the  way  for  a  better  understanding 
w'ith  Austria,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  Dr.  Benes  will  deal  with 
the  two  other  great  problems  which  confront  the  Czech  nation  : 
the  problem  of  Hungary  and  the  problem  of  the  German- 
Bohemians. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  Hungarian  policy  that  Dr.  Benes 
has  been  most  blamed  by  foreigners.  It  is  obvious  that  no  recon¬ 
struction  scheme  which  excludes  Hungary  can  possibly  succeed 
in  Central  Europe.  No  country  can  buy  security  or  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbour,  and  good  relations  with  Hungary 
are  a  first  essential  to  the  Czech  exf)ort  trade.  Dr.  Benes  him¬ 
self  would  be  the  first  to  admit  this,  and  yet  only  a  few  months 
ago,  yielding  to  Jugo-Slav  pressure,  he  allowed  the  Little  Entente 
delegate  to  vote  with  France  in  the  Reparations  Commission 
against  referring  the  Hungarian  question  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  after  Hungary  herself  had  been  brought  to  make  this 
somewhat  ignominious  confession  of  her  weakness.  At  the  first 
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glance,  Dr.  Benes’s  attitude  seems  inexplicable  and  in  direct 
variance  to  the  views  which  he  professes.  Certainly,  he  can  have 
no  wish  to  see  Hungary  completely  ruined.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  to  face  difficulties  of  a  nature  which  few  foreigners  can 
realise.  He  is  a  man  whose  ideas  are  always  months,  if  not 
years,  ahead  of  those  of  other  politicians,  not  only  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  but  also  in  the  other  Succession  States,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  or  even  expedient  for  him  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  his  common  sense  dictates  to  him.  No  sane  observer  would 
dream  of  acquitting  the  Czechs  from  blame  in  the  matter  of  their 
treatment  of  Hungary.  A  policy  based  on  fear  is  invariably  a 
cruel  policy,  and  the  Czech  policy  towards  Hungary  is  dictated 
largely  by  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Hungarians  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  their  neigh¬ 
bours  mistrust  them.  They  have  always  been  political  adven¬ 
turers.  In  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  they  were  the  real 
oppressors  of  the  Slavs,  and  to-day  the  Hungarian  Government, 
however  good  its  intentions  may  be,  has  never  quite  been  able  to 
suppress  the  sabre-rattling  truculence  of  some  of  its  followers. 
It  may  be  said  with  confidence,  however,  that  of  all  Czech  states¬ 
men  Dr.  Benes  is  by  far  the  most  tolerant  towards  Hungary. 
Provided  that  he  remains  in  power,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that,  before  these  lines  are  in  print,  one  will  be  able  to 
point  to  a  happier  state  of  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  same  optimism  can  be  felt  with  reference  to  the  problem 
of  the  German  minority  population  in  Czechoslovakia.  These 
German  Bohemians,  who  find  it  hard  to  realise  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his  underlings,  are  better 
treated  than  their  propaganda  might  lead  one  to  believe.  They 
have  had,  and  still  have,  genuine  grievances,  but  the  last  two 
years  have  been  marked  by  a  slow  but  definite  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  races.  Time  and  the  force  of  economic 
necessity  alone  will  heal  the  wounds  which  have  been  deepened 
by  centuries  of  hate,  but  with  their  own  history  before  them  as 
an  example  to  guide  them,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Czechs 
should  ever  attempt  to  make  of  German  Bohemia  a  Cromwell’s 
Ireland.  In  this  connection  the  moderation  and  the  tolerance  of 
men  like  President  Masaryk  and  Dr.  Benes  have  been  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  Indeed,  when  one  looks  back  on  all  the 
numerous  crises  and  difficulties  through  which  the  States  of 
Central  Europe  have  passed  during  the  last  five  years,  it  is  little 
less  than  a  miracle  not  only  that  peace  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served  but  that  such  genuine  progress  towards  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction  should  have  been  made. 
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III. 

It  is  not  possible  in  an  article  of  this  nature  to  follow  Dr.  Benes 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  meteoric  career.  In  the  rapidity  of 
his  success  he  has  been  likened  unto  Pitt,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pitt,  it  may  be  predicted  that  his  success  will  be  lasting.  In 
spite  of  his  numerous  triumphs  abroad,  he  remains  the  most 
modest  and  the  least  spoilt  of  men.  His  private  life  is  an  example 
to  all  men,  and  his  capacity  for  work  would  put  even  a  German 
professor  to  shame.  He  rises  at  seven  and  works  without  rest 
until  far  on  in  the  night.  That  he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  so 
long  without  injury  to  his  health  is  due  to  the  Spartan  nature  of 
his  life.  He  eats  very  sparingly,  and  neither  smokes  nor  drinks. 
He  is,  however,  a  great  believer  in  outdoor  exercise,  and  in 
summer  plays  a  daily  game  of  tennis  with  the  British  Minister 
at  an  hour  when  most  people  are  still  in  their  beds.  In  his  youth 
he  was  an  ardent  footballer,  and,  in  spite  of  a  broken  leg,  retains 
to-day  an  active  interest  in  the  game  at  which  his  countrymen 
bid  fair  to  outrival  even  the  best  English  professional  teams. 

Many  foreigners  have  been  astounded  at  the  successes  he  has 
won  in  Paris,  Rome  and  London,  but  the  tnith  is  that  Dr.  Benes 
is  far  better  equipped  for  diplomacy  than  many  of  the  old  diplo¬ 
mats  of  Downing  Street  or  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  In  the  game  of 
foreign  affairs  a  small  nation  is  always  at  a  disadvantage.  Only  a 
Great  Power  can  afford  the  luxury  of  ignorance.  The  diplomat 
of  a  small  nation  must  know  everything,  must  speak  all  languages 
and  must  study  as  a  fine  art  the  psychology  of  both  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  As  a  people  the  Czechs  had  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  illiterates  in  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
To  them  education  has  been  the  passion  with  which  for  centuries 
they  have  wooed  their  liberty.  To-day,  they  are  the  most  rational 
and  best-educated  of  all  the  Slav  races,  and  Dr.  Benes  is  the 
most  rational  and  best-educated  of  the  Czechs.  His  capacity  for 
taking  pains  has  triumphed  over  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
poverty  and  of  his  upbringing.  He  has  had  to  learn  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  in  his  all  too  scanty  hours  of  leisure,  and,  although  his 
linguistic  abilities  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  a 
Russian  diplomat  of  the  old  regime,  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  French,  German,  Russian,  Italian  and  English,  which,  had 
he  been  an  English  Minister,  would  have  won  him  the  reputation 
of  omniscience. 

In  negotiation  Dr.  Benes  is  an  exponent  of  the  oratio  recta. 
When  the  need  arises,  he  can  be  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  but  he 
has  little  use  for  the  old-fashioned  diplomatic  secrecy  which  in  so 
many  cases  has  been  only  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  incompetency. 
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It  is  his  frankness  in  laying  all  his  cartls  upon  the  table  which 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  His 
word  is  his  bond,  and,  once  his  word  has  been  given,  he  has 
invariably  fulfilled  his  promise  even  when  it  has  incurred  the 
severe  displeasure  of  his  own  Parliament. 

Like  all  men,  he  has  his  weaknesses.  In  his  own  country 
he  belongs  to  no  party,  although  he  entered  Parliament  on  the 
list  of  the  National-Socialists.  He  is,  therefore,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Parliamentary  bloc  which  rules  the  Eepublic.  This  is  an 
important  point  which  must  be  impressed  on  those  foreigners 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  Dr.  Benes  as  omni|X)tent  in  his  own 
country.  The  credit  which  Czechoslovakia  has  acquired  abroad 
largely  through  his  efforts  has  made  him,  it  is  true,  an  almost 
indispensable  figure  in  Czech  politics.  He  has  at  home,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  enemies,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  already  proved 
that  no  man  can  afford  to  remain  in  power  indefinitely.  His 
mildly  Socialistic  tendencies,  inspired  by  President  Masaryk, 
have  made  him  unpopular  with  the  short-sighted  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  Czech  capitalists,  wdiile  his  broadminded  concessions  to  the 
minority  population  of  his  own  country  and  to  the  neighbouring 
States  have  frequently  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  hotheads 
and  the  Chauvinists.  In  the  purely  internal  politics  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  therefore,  he  is  not  so  powerful  as  some  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  whose  names  are  unknown  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Republic,  and  a  temporary  eclipse  of  his  power  is  by  no  means 
excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Benes  has  a  very  warm  supporter  in 
President  Masaryk.  Indeed,  the  single-minded  co-operation 
between  the  aged  philosopher  and  the  young  man  of  action  will 
go  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Czech  people.  The  President  is  the  idol  of  his 
people,  and,  so  long  as  his  life  is  spared,  he  will  not  part  wdllingly 
with  the  able  lieutenant  who  is  the  exponent  of  his  own  sane  and 
peaceful  policy. 

In  certain  foreign  circles,  and  even  by  some  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  Dr.  Benes  is  regarded  as  a  puppet  of  the  French,  whose 
popularity  in  Czechoslovakia  has  considerably  diminished  during 
the  past  tw’elve  months.  This  view  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Benes,  it  is  true,  ow’es  much  to  France  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  he  is  forced  to  reckon  with  the  power  of  the 
French  army.  His  policy,  however,  is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
Czechoslovak  policy  dictated  by  the  needs  of  his  own  country. 
These  needs  demand  peaceful  relations  with  all  the  neighbouring 
States  and,  in  particular,  with  Germany,  who  plays  a  most  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  movement  of  Czech  trade.  Dr.  Benes  has 
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always  wished  to  build  up  the  economic  policy  of  his  country  on  a 
foundation  of  English  financial  support.  Without  peace  to 
develop  her  resources  and  to  expand  her  trade,  Czechoslovakia 
must  perish ,  and  in  the  measure  that  French  policy  continues  to 
spread  chaos  and  anarchy  in  Europe  so  will  Dr.  Benes  be  found 
on  the  side  of  moderation  and  sanity.  He  still  believes,  perhaps 
wrongly,  in  the  Entente  as  the  best  instrument  for  maintaining 
peace  in  Europe,  but  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
imagine  that  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  dragged  by  the  heels 
into  all  the  military  adventures  of  France. 

For  Dr.  Benes  is  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  The  interests  of 
his  country  have  a  close  parallel  with  the  interests  of  England, 
and,  like  most  English  statesmen,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  in  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Europe, 
indeed,  ow’es  a  great  debt  to  Dr.  Benes — a  debt  which  is  gradually 
being  recognised  even  by  his  enemies.  To-day,  his  prestige  in 
Central  Europe  has  assumed  vast  proportions,  and  his  name  is 
respected  far  and  wide  outside  the  confines  of  his  own  country.  In 
Germany  his  abilities  have  been  generously  recognised,  and,  much 
as  he  is  maligned  by  the  Hungarians,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  responsible  Hungarian  would  really  welcome  his  dismissal 
from  office.  Whatever  may  be  his  political  future,  his  place  in 
history  is  already  secure.  No  statesman  in  Europe  can  look  back 
with  greater  satisfaction  on  his  work  during  the  past  five  years. 
He  has  guided  his  country  through  the  storms  of  hate  and  passion 
aroused  by  the  War,  and  has  gained  for  an  inexperienced  and 
unknown  people  an  honourable  place  in  the  comity  of  nations. 
A  great  patriot,  whose  wife  was  imprisoned  under  the  most 
revolting  conditions  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Benes,  he  has  known 
how  to  keep  his  nationalistic  feelings  in  chains,  and  by  generous 
concessions  has  been  able  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
conquered.  With  a  soft  answer  he  has  turned  away  wrath,  and, 
when  the  sword  has  been  brandished  in  his  face,  he  has  sent  an 
olive  leaf.  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
stricken  areas  of  Central  Europe.  No  man  has  a  saner  view  of 
the  problems  which  still  remain  to  he  solved  before  the  waves  of 
exaggerated  nationalism  can  subside.  He  has  deserved  well  of 
his  own  country.  He  has  deserved  better  still  of  that  vast  but 
inarticulate  section  of  humanity  in  all  countries  which  longs  for 
peace  and  for  the  day  when  wars  shall  cease  to  be. 


R.  H.  Bruce  Lockhart. 
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The  course  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  since  June  7th 
last,  when  Germany  made  her  second  offer  for  payment,  is  so 
clearly  presented  in  the  British  White  Paper  on  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Allies,  which  includes  Lord  Curzon’s  admirable 
review  of  the  British  case  in  his  last  note  to  Paris,  that  I  need 
not  do  more  than  allude  to  certain  outstanding  events  to  give 
the  story  its  historic  setting.  On  July  20th  the  British  Cabinet 
agreed  on  a  draft  reply  to  Germany,  and  sent  it  to  France  and 
the  other  chief  Powers  who  were  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  was  also  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  explaining 
the  British  policy,  with  a  request  for  an  early  reply.  M. 
Poincar4  did  not  pursue  his  favourite  tactics  this  time.  In  a 
few  days  he  sent  a  reply,  which  proved  to  be  a  reiteration  of 
his  obstinate  refusal  to  consider  any  pourparlers  with  Germany 
for  the  cessation  of  passive  resistance,  although  the  British 
Government  had  gone  so  far  as  to  consent  to  give  a  hint  to 
Germany  to  cease  her  resistance,  if  definite  concessions  could 
be  promised  in  return.  The  hint  was  to  be  given  only  for  the 
purpose  of  a  joint  note,  and  the  publication  of  the  draft  reply 
shows  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  demand  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany. 

M.  Poincare  revealed  once  more  his  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  impartial  conjmission.  He  took  his 
stand  on  the  policy  of  forcing  Germany  to  pay,  believing  that 
no  inducement  would  have  an  effect  on  a  fraudulent  bankrupt. 

The  variance  in  the  views  of  the  two  countries  was  more 
sharply  defined  than  ever,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  ideas  of  France 
were  based  on  force  and  ours  on  persuasion.  Britain  believed 
that  Germany’s  debt  should  be  fixed  at  a  sum  which  would  give 
her  an  inducement  to  pay.  France  adhered  to  the  idea  that 
she  must  be  coerced  into  paying  by  a  process  which  appeared 
to  destroy  her  capacity  to  pay,  and  thus  removed  all  hope  of  any 
of  the  Allies  receiving  anything. 

In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Baldwin  felt  compelled  in  his 
speech  on  the  eve  of  the  Parliamentary  recess  to  raise  the 
question  whether  France  had  not  some  ulterior  motive,  for  M. 
Poincard’s  programme,  if  intended  to  obtain  reparations,  seemed 
to  be  utterly  illogical.  Mr.  Baldwin  definitely  alluded  to  the 
Ruhr  occupation  as  raising  a  moral  issue.  He  declared  that 
deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  lay  a  profound 
sense  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  he  warned  the 
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French  that  if  the  British  people  should  feel  that  the  wounds 
of  Europe  were  being  kept  open  an  estrangement  of  heart  might 
grow  up  between  the  two  nations.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  and  believed  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  happen. 
But  once  more  his  speech  contained  the  solemn  warning  that 
while  the  Allies  were  negotiating,  Europe  might  sink  into 
irretrievable  ruin. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  has  been  baffled  like  his 
predecessors,  although  he  has  shown  the  utmost  goodwill  to 
France,  and  has  gone  further  on  the  point  of  passive  resistance 
than  his  better  judgment  should  have  allowed  him.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  this  country,  and  all  Europe,  if  the 
British  Government  had  adopted  the  firm  tone  of  their  last  note 
to  France,  when  the  French  first  went  into  the  Euhr  Valley. 
Our  condemnation  of  the  occupation  on  legal  grounds  has  little 
effect  on  French  opinion  now,  although  it  may  ultimately 
strengthen  our  jx)sition  in  opposing  the  French  policy  of  coercion, 
for  it  is  a  denial  of  their  right  to  dragoon  the  Germans.  Our 
reminder  to  France  that  her  obligations  to  pay  her  debts  to 
us  cannot  be  made  dependent  on  what  she  receives  from 
Germany,  and  the  hint  that  the  adding  of  interest  to  the  debt 
cannot  indefinitely  continue,  were  long  overdue.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  this  will  make  no  impression  on  France’s 
determination  not  to  reduce  her  claims  on  Germany  except  in 
so  far  as  she  is  released  from  her  own  debts  to  this  country 
and  America.  France  will  thus  have  another  excuse  for 
increasing  her  pressure  on  Germany  and  for  remaining  in  the 
Ruhr  Valley.  Our  intimation  to  her  that  if  we  cannot  get  the 
amount  due  on  our  American  debt  from  Germany,  we  must  get 
it  from  what  the  Allies  owe  to  us,  is  not  likely  to  improve  her 
temper,  although  with  this  proviso  we  are  prepared  to  cancel 
the  Allies’  debts  to  us. 

The  country  which  has  been  demanding  a  definite  policy 
from  the  Government  will  strongly  back  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
the  firm  line  which  he  has  at  last  taken,  and  if  independent 
action  on  our  part  is  necessary  to  “  hasten  a  settlement  which 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed  without  the  gravest  consequences 
to  the  recovery  of  trade,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,”  the  Prime 
Minister  need  not  fear  that  he  will  meet  with  any  serious 
opposition.  In  the  meantime  let  us  make  a  last  effort  to 
understand  M.  Poincard’s  case,  so  that  if  we  are  obliged  to  part 
company  with  him  it  may  be  on  friendly  terms.  We  shall  find  at 
the  root  of  the  misunderstanding  a  deep  distrust  of  this  country. 
But  he  is  angry  at  the  idea  that  Mr.  Baldwin  should  attribute  any 
arriere  pensee  to  him.  He  declares  that  he  covets  no  shred  of 
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foreign  soil,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  since  France  insists  on 
remaining  in  the  Kuhr  Valley  until  Germany  has  paid  a  sum 
which  it  is  imi)ossible  for  her  to  discharge,  France  is  likely  on 
her  own  showing  to  be  there  until  the  Greek  kalends.  To  this 
the  French  answer  is,  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
Germans  cannot  pay  what  is  demanded. 

If  we  had  accompanied  France  into  the  Kuhr,  they  say,  or 
insisted  that  the  passive  resistance  should  come  to  an  end, 
Germany  would  have  yielded,  and  the  industrialists  would  have 
been  forced  to  disgorge  the  enormous  wealth  which  they  have 
treacherously  hidden  abroad.  No  inducement,  according  to  the 
French  view,  will  make  Germany  pay,  and  the  proof  of  this,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trickery  and  deception  which  she 
has  practise<l  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  M.  Poincard  asserts 
that  Germany  has  deliberately  ruined  herself  by  destroying  the 
value  of  her  exchange  to  escape  payment.  What  then  is  the 
use  of  talking  gently  to  her  or  trying  to  make  any  agreement 
with  her?  If  her  caj)acity  for  payment  were  assessed,  in  spite 
of  her  promise  to  abide  by  the  sum  so  fixed,  what  proof  has 
France  that  she  will  not  go  back  on  her  word  when  she  has 
recovered  her  strength  after  a  moratorium? 

We  have  not  realised  the  extraordinary  effect  which  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  industrial  wealth  in  factory  and  mine  in  the  Ruhr 
Valley  has  made  on  the  mind  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  unaccustomed  to  big  factories.  They  have  sent 
back  stories  of  the  amazing  wealth  of  Germany  which  have  been 
repeated  in  every  cafe  in  France.  The  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  hoarded  bank  balances  of  the  German  industrialists  has  thus 
grown  into  a  vision  of  fantastic  sums.  Intelligent  Frenchmen 
will  tell  one  that  the  magnates,  so  called,  have  at  least  ten 
thousand  millions  which  have  escaped  the  feeble  hands  of  their 
Government. 

Moreover,  France  believes  that  she  has  right  and  justice  on 
her  side  in  invading  the  Kuhr  and  seizing  its  wealth  as  a  pledge 
for  payment.  ^I.  f’oincare  based  his  interpretation  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  words  in  Clause  18  Annexe  2  Part  8  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  on  what  he  declared  to  be  their  imcquivocal  mean¬ 
ing.  In  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  on  January  12th,  the  day 
after  the  French  entere<l  the  Kuhr,  he  dealt  with  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  occupation. 

Having  described  Germany’s  defaults  as  found  by  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission,  he  {winted  out  that  whereas  there  had  been 
two,  one  was  sufficient  to  bring  paragraph  ]8  of  Annexe  2  into 
operation.  The  following  words  which  M.  Poincar^  used, 
explain  the  French  view  of  the  legality  of  their  proceedings  : — 
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“  Aucune  equivoque  n’est  pas  possible  dans  1’ interpretation 
de  ce  texte.  ‘  En  cas  de  manquement  constate,  que  qu’il  soit  ’ — 
dit  le  paragraphe  18 — ‘  les  mesures  que  les  puissances  allies 
ont  le  droit  de  prendre  et  que  I’Allemagne  s’ engage  ne  pas 
considerer  corame  actes  d’hostilite,  peuvent  comprendre  des 
actes  de  prohibition  et  de  represailles  economiques  et  financiferes, 
et,  en  general  telles  autres  mesures  que  les  governements 
respectifs  jxjuvent  estimer  necessaire  par  les  circonstances.’ 

“  L’expression,  ‘  Telles  autres  mesures  que,’  est,  vous  le  voyez, 
aussi  generale,  aussi  comprehensive,  aussi  large  que  possible,  et 
ce  sont  ‘  les  gouvernements  respectifs  ’  qui  ont  le  droit 
d’apprecier  et  de  decider.” 

Thus  did  France  determine  her  right  to  act  alone,  and  the 
statement  of  her  case  lias  not  altered  since  the  occupation  of 
the  Euhr  began.  It  would  appear  to  justify  the  French  in 
marching  to  Berlin  and  doing  anything  that  they  pleased.  It 
is  held  by  high  legal  authorities  in  this  country  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  clause  is  illegal ,  and  their  view  is  given  *n  the 
last  British  Note. 

If  it  does  not  create  the  right  claimed  by  M,  Poincare,  then 
every  act  which  has  followed  the  occupation  is  tainted  with 
illegality. 

The  interpretation  put  on  Clause  18  by  M.  Poincard  is  in 
conflict  with  the  ejusdem  generis  rule  which  governs  the  con¬ 
struction  of  documents,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
words  ‘  ‘  gouvernements  respectifs  ’  ’  mean  what  the  French 
affirm  w'hen  they  say  that  they  give  them  the  right  to  act  alone. 

The  case  against  the  French  view  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question  is  admirably  argued  by  a  legal  authority  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ”  Eight  and  Wrong  in  the  Euhr  Valley,”  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  publisher  at  12,  Cursitor  Street,  E.C.4, 
and  I  would  advise  my  readers  who  wish  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  matter  to  obtain  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that 
such  doubt  exists  about  the  interpretation  of  this  vital  clause  as  to 
justify  any  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  who 
do  not  share  the  French  view  in  appealing  under  Article  376 
j  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  for  an  interpretation, 

!  or  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

j  Unfortunately  no  interpretation  can  bind  the  French,  who 

would  merely  see  iii  our  application  to  the  League  another  proof 
of  oiir  hostility  to  their  just  demands.  If  we  are  to  understand 
the  French  point  of  view  we  must  realise  that  the  legality  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Euhr  is  a  chose  jugie  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  who  are  already  embittered  by  our  refusal  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  the  Euhr,  and  our  incomprehensible 

i 
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obstinacy  in  not  joining  with  them  in  requiring  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany.  The  French  argue  that  it  is  entirely  due 
to  the  encouragement  which  we  have  given  to  the  Germans,  by 
leading  them  to  expect  that  we  should  intervene  on  their  behalf, 
that  France  has  had  to  face  passive  resistance  in  the  Ruhr,  and 
that  while  the  Germans  were  breaking  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  showing  every  proof  of  bad  faith,  we  invited  them  to  make 
offers  in  order  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  French  wheel.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  French  public  that  England  is  only  second  to 
Germany  in  trying  to  prevent  France  from  getting  what  is  due 
to  her.  It  was  supposed  to  be  ludicrous  effrontery  on  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  part,  when  he  suggested  that  M.  Poincare  had  ulterior 
motives,  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  England  is  following  her  usual 
Machiavellian  policy  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent,  with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek  as  usual,  when  she  talks 
about  her  outraged  feeling  for  right? 

She  pretends  that  her  trade  is  suffering  from  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr.  That  is  sheer  nonsense  to  the  average  Frenchman 
who  believed  IMr.  Bonar  Law  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  this  country  if  Germany  disappeared.  The  only 
British  papers  which  are  quoted  in  the  French  press  assert  that 
the  revival  of  Gemiany  would  endanger  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Rothermere,  “  that  wise  and  patriotic  English¬ 
man,”  must  know  what  is  good  for  his  country  when  he  cries 
"  Hats  off  to  France,”  and  his  views  are  supported  by  Sir  Robert 
Horne,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  course  which  Mr.  Baldwin  has  taken  arouses  intense 
resentment  in  France,  where  the  British  case  on  reparations 
simply  cannot  be  understood.  The  old  saying,  “the  mad 
English,”  is  quoted  with  a  shrug  by  the  best  intentioned  French¬ 
men,  as  the  only  explanation  of  our  behaviour. 

Not  that  the  attitude  of  England  much  matters,  because  we  are 
quite  powerless  to  do  anything.  No  power  on  earth  can  turn 
the  French  out  of  the  Ruhr.  Hence  we  get  the  strain  of  pity  or 
contempt  which  runs  through  the  French  press.  At  the  best  we 
are  incomprehensibly  naughty  children  who  must  be  humoured. 
It  is  little  use  to  argue  with  us,  but  if  we  could  only  see  it,  the 
French  campaign  in  the  Ruhr  is  serving  the  interests  of  the  Allies 
and  is  promoting  peace  and  the  payment  of  reparations.  So 
argued  Le  Journal  the  other  day  in  an  article  entitled  ”  England’s 
Powerlessness,”  which  is  typical  of  French  feeling.  “What 
better  means,”  asked  this  paper,  ”  could  there  be  of  securing 
peace  than  by  suppressing  ail  possibility  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Germany?  What  better  guarantee  for  payment  could  there 
be  than  permanent  constraint  on  the  impenitent  bankrupt?  Our 
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method  is  the  only  one  that  is  inspired  at  the  same  time  by 
elementary  logic  and  the  lesson  of  experience.  Its  success  is 
certain.” 

‘‘  That  is  why  nothing  will  make  France  budge,”  proclaims 
Le  Journal,  echoing  the  voice  of  practically  the  whole  of  the 
French  press.  The  article  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  is 
a  sample  of  what  has  been  repeated  day  after  day  by  the  Parisian 
papers  ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  Imagine  twenty 
or  thirty  Daily  Mails  all  saying  the  same  thing,  and  the  British 
public  reading  nothing  else,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  hypnotic  effect  which  this  constant  repetition  that  France 
is  right  and  will  succeed  in  her  adventure  in  the  Ruhr,  makes 
on  the  French  people.  They  are  where  we  were  in  1918,  when 
our  politicians  so  effectively  humbugged  us,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  innate  French  passion  for  revenge  has  been  sharpened 
by  the  conviction  that  not  only  has  Germany  tricked  France,  but 
that  England  has  also  deceived  her.  The  fact  that  they  cannot 
understand  what  we  are  at,  makes  the  French  people  more 
suspicious  and  angry. 

Now  there  is  no  arguing  with  this  state  of  mind.  Franco 
believes  that  she  is  right,  and  since  her  position  in  her  view  is 
absolutely  unassailable  she  means  to  stick  to  it.  The  possession 
of  overwhelming  force  always  strengthens  the  conviction  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation  that  it  is  in  the  right. 

The  French  nation,  therefore,  supports  M.  Poincar6  to  the 
utmost  when  he  says  that  he  will  stand  no  more  nonsense,  but 
will  keep  the  Ruhr  Valley ,  which  also  means  the  Rhineland,  until 
France  is  paid.  To  the  Frenchman  there  is  no  conflict  of  ideas 
in  keeping  Germany  down  and  making  her  pay  at  the  same  time. 
He  believes  what  his  Government  tells  him,  that  France  can 
afford  to  wait  until  the  passive  resistance  movement  in  the  Ruhr 
has  been  broken,  when  the  German  population  released  from 
Prussian  thraldom  will  forget  all  that  has  happened,  and  willingly 
start  to  convert  this  incredibly  wealthy  area  into  a  gage  pro¬ 
ductive  for  France.  If  the  Germans  persist  in  holding  out,  all 
the  worse  for  them.  The  threatened  collapse  of  Germany  has 
no  terrors  for  France.  For  what  would  happen  is,  that  the  Ruhr 
district  and  the  Rhineland,  feeling  themselves  deserted  and  in 
danger  of  starvation,  would  willingly  accept  the  idea  of  a  separate 
republic  under  the  protecting  aegis  of  France,  who  would  then 
show  how  generously  she  could  treat  a  defeated  enemy.  Might 
not  Bavaria  also  cut  herself  adrift  from  central  Germany?  All 
this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  France,  for  in  this  way  she 
would  gain  security  by  keeping  a  firm  hand  over  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ruhr.  If  the  German  industrialists  still  refused  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  Comity  des  Forges,  they  could  be  expropriated, 
and  French  brains  w’ould  prove  that  they  could  organise  the  Ruhr 
industries  and  make  them  yield  vast  sums  for  the  French  tax¬ 
payer.  The  marriage  between  the  Ruhr  coke  and  coal  and  the 
Lorraine  iron  and  steel  would  thus  be  celebrated,  and  France, 
either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  Gennany,  would  become 
the  most  powerful  industrial  nation  in  Europe.  Even  if  the  rest 
of  Germany  recovered, it  would  for  ever  be  prevented  from  making 
war  by  being  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  competing  with 
France  and  Poland  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

According  to  the  French  view,  whatever  happens,  whether 
Germany  surrenders  or  goes  to  wrack  and  ruin,  France  stands 
to  gain,  is  it  any  surprise  that  in  these  circumstances  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  France  should  be  behind  M.  Poincar6? 

He,  of  course,  does  not  show  his  hand.  He  tells  his  country¬ 
men  in  public  that  his  one  aim  is  to  obtain  reparations,  that  for 
no  other  reason  did  he  enter  the  Ruhr,  and  that  his  only  reason 
for  staying  there  is  to  make  Germany  pay.  He  denies  with 
indignation  that  he  is  thinking  of  annexing  any  part  of  Germany, 
and  he  is  angry  at  the  slightest  suggestion  that  he  has  ulterior 
motives. 

But  since  the  course  which  he  is  pursuing  is  removing  the  last 
hope  of  France  or  the  Allies  receiving  any  reparations  by 
destroying  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay,  and  undermining  her 
willingness  to  pay  by  creating  hate  and  bitterness  and  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  most  logical 
brain  in  France  has  not  some  other  plan  of  action.  Since  he 
demands  the  payment  of  an  impossible  sum  from  Germany,  he 
is  likely  on  his  own  showing  to  remain  in  the  Ruhr  Valley 
indefinitely.  We  cannot  forget  the  revelation  of  the  Dariac 
plan  for  making  the  Rhineland  the  frontier  of  France,  while 
overtures  to  Dr.  Dorten,  the  leader  of  the  Rhineland  separatist 
movement,  continue  all  the  time.  The  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
was  demanded  by  Marshal  Foch  at  Versailles,  and  when  the 
pact  of  security  promi.sed  by  England  and  America  broke  down, 
the  French  felt  that  they  had  been  tricked  out  of  their  legitimate 
rights.  Since  Tjouis  XIV’s  days,  they  have  cherished 
the  hope  of  the  Rhine  frontier  and  have  constantly  fought  for  it. 
Everything  that  M.  Poincare  does  is  incomprehensible,  unless 
he  is  pursuing  the  traditional  jwlicy  of  France.  When  Mr. 
Baldwin  suggested  that  he  had  ulterior  motives  he  was  but 
paying  a  tribute  to  M.  PoincanVs  intelligence.  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
determination  to  raise  the  whole  issue  betw^een  us  and 
France,  as  a  moral  issue,  wdll  merely  infuriate  French  opinion, 
which  is  quite  unable  to  understand  what  we  mean  when  we 
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talk  in  this  way.  The  French  believe  that  right  and  justice  are 
so  convincingly  on  their  side,  that  to  argue  otherwise  savours 
of  hypocrisy,  or  inspired  by  the  malicious  desire  to  frustrate 
France  and  encourage  the  Germans  in  their  refusal  to  pay 
reparations. 

If  M.  Poincar«5  were  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  before  the 
challenge  which  we  have  thrown  down  to  his  policy  in  the  last 
British  Note,  he  would  be  hurled  from  power.  Do  not  let  us 
imagine  that  the  next  Government,  however  Radical  it  might  be, 
would  be  more  amenable  to  reason.  French  public  opinion  has 
been  so  worked  upon,  that  until  it  is  undeceived  by  the  shock 
of  events,  and  sees  the  European  situation  with  clearer  eyes, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  hope  from  any  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  France.  M.  Poincare  is  no  longer  master  in  his  own 
house.  He  is  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he 
tried  to  free  himself  from  the  deceit  which  he  practised  on  the 
British  people.  He  dare  not  tell  the  French  people  the  truth 
about  the  gamble  which  has  been  played  with  their  finances. 
He  must  either  hold  to  his  course  or  be  thrown  out,  as  Mr. 
Idoyd  George  would  have  been  thrown  out,  had  he  stood  reso¬ 
lutely  for  a  more  moderate  policy  in  framing  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  British  people  have  quicker  political  instincts 
than  the  French,  and  finally  got  rid  of  the  whole  Georgian 
policy.  But  in  France,  where  public  opinion  is  under  the 
domination  of  fear  and  a  desire  for  revenge,  who  can  say  how 
long  the  present  mood  may  last?  For  the  moment  the  current 
of  public  opinion  is  more  strongly  than  ever  in  favour  of  what 
we  call  the  Die-hard  policy. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  British  statesmen  that  this  policy 
must  lead  to  the  ruin  of  Europe,  which  will  involve  our  trade 
in  disaster.  It  points  to  another  bloody  conflict  in  the  near 
future  in  which  the  Germans  wdll  endeavour  to  free  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Rhine.  They  will  no  more  give  up  the  idea  of  winning 
back  the  Rhine  than  we  should  surrender  the  Thames  valley  to 
a  foreign  invader.  The  French  refuse  to  see  any  danger  in  the 
present  situation.  But  if  the  collapse  of  Germany  comes  and 
she  breaks  into  fragments,  the  incalculable  forces  of  disorder, 
which  we  call  Bolshevism,  are  likely  to  raise  their  heads.  No 
one  can  predict  what  limit  may  be  set  to  this  torrential  wave  of 
maddened  human  feeling.  M.  Poincare’s  logic,  iron  bound  as 
it  is,  may  prove  but  a  sand  bank  to  prevent  the  flood  invading 
France.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  break  up  of  Germany  will 
have  disastrous  effects  on  the  economic  and  social  structure  of 
the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  is  possible  that  when  the  French  nation  wakes  up  to  this 
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danger  they  will  turn  to  this  country  again  for  help  and  advice. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  conversion  may  come  too  late  to 
prevent  a  period  of  confusion  and  peril,  for  national  pride  is  now 
deeply  engaged  in  the  surrender  or  collapse  of  Germany,  either 
of  which  would  bring  disaster  to  us.  Unless  there  is  an  eleventh 
hour  conversion  of  the  statesmen  who  at  present  guide  the 
fortunes  of  France,  this  country  must  be  prepared  to  play  a  more 
determined  part.  Our  hesitation  has  brought  Germany  to  the 
brink  of  ruin;  we  must  make  a  last  effort  to  adjust  the  quarrel 
which  threatens  us  all. 

We  must  accept  the  German  offer  of  an  impartial  commission 
to  examine  into  her  capacity  to  pay,  and  try  to  devise  means 
for  the  stabilising  of  the  mark  as  the  first  step  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  Germany.  M.  Poincare  will  in  the  meantime  re¬ 
double  his  efforts  to  compel  Germany  to  surrender.  What  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  use  of  our  trying  to  estimate  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  to  pay,  when  it  is  being  destroyed?  What  will 
it  profit  Europe,  our  taking  a  separate  road  for  her  reconstruc¬ 
tion?  How  can  w'e  obtain  peace?  How  are  we  by  our  inter¬ 
vention  to  avoid  a  clash  with  France  far  more  serious  than  any 
difference  of  opinion? 

The  answer  is  that  we  cannot  draw  back  now ;  having  taken 
our  stand  on  w'hat  we  believe  to  be  right,  we  must  work  out 
our  policy  on  this  basis.  The  last  few  years  have  proved  that 
a  timid  hesitating  policy  which  waits  on  events  is  the  w'orst  of 
all  policies.  It  has  led  to  irritation  and  distrust  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  French.  It  has  sown  the  seeds  of  future  wars,  it 
has  at  last  compelled  this  country  to  face  the  prospect  of  such 
terrible  events,  that  we  do  not  like  to  speak  about  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  at  last  taken  a  bold  line.  We  must  all  rally 
to  his  support,  to  prevent  his  Die-hards  from  tying  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  He  has  behind  him  the  moral  and  economic 
forces  of  the  world  which,  although  they  cannot  be  weighed  in 
the  balance,  are  of  great  importance.  The  most  potent  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  British  people,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  is  their 
profound  sense  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right.  It  is  not  only 
because  they  believe  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  to  be  legally 
wrong  that  they  condemn  it.  They  have  a  profound  sense  that 
the  methods  of  force  and  violence  w'hich  the  French  have  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  are  morally  wrong. 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  aim  is  to  bring  back  the  moral  principle  to 
European  jwlitics.  It  is  in  this  w^ay  alone  that  the  economic 
system  of  Europe  can  be  saved,  for  sound  economics  depend  on 
the  moral  relations  that  exist  between  nations. 

The  aim  of  this  country  has  at  last  been  asserted.  It  may  be 
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that  England  and  all  Europe  will  have  to  pass  through  great 
suffering  before  this  aim  is  attained,  owing  to  the  determination 
of  France  to  hold  out.  But  it  would  be  a  council  of  despair  to 
believe  that  ultimately  the  gallant  nation  which  fought  with  us 
in  the  Great  War  with  such  heroic  fortitude,  for  what  it  believed 
to  be  right,  will  long  continue  a  course  of  domination  and 
violence,  blind  to  all  considerations  but  her  own  aggrandisement. 
We  must  hope  that  the  deep  sen.se  of  what  is  right,  which  lies  as 
surely  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  as  in  our  own,  will 
again  unite  the  two  nations  in  the  work  of  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction. 

There  is  a  France  which  does  not  support  M.  Poincar^  which 
is  beginning  to  make  its  voice  heard.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
end  with  a  quotation  from  a  w’ell-known  French  writer,  M. 
Pierre  Hamp,  who  points  out  that  the  greatest  wrong  which  those 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nations  have  inflicted  on  the  world, 
is  their  insistence  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  “  Le  vieil  adage 
‘  Summum  Jus,  Sumina  injuria.’  ‘  L’exercice  absolu  d’un  droit 
t)eut  aboutir  4  la  supreme  injustice,’  a  etc  un  pen  trop  perdu  de 
vue.” 

That  is  the  British  case  against  France,  and  when  the  French 
journal  Le  Progrts  Civique  declares  that  finally  France  and 
Germany  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  one  another  or 
perish  together,  it  expresses  the  view  of  the  British  nation. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  and  perhaps 
when  the  real  generosity  of  our  plan  for  settling  the  Allies’  debts 
dawns  on  M.  Poincare,  he  may  be  induced  to  take  a  more  reason¬ 
able  view  of  the  Euhr  problem. 

Hugh  F.  Spender, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING  : 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  MOTOR  SHIP. 


The  shipping  industry  is  passing  through  a  period  of  depression 
which  has  no  parallel  in  living  memory.  There  are  too  many 
ships  afloat  and  too  few  cargoes  to  be  carried.  Sir  Thomas 
Royden,  expressing  an  opinion  widely  held,  has  stated  that  when 
a  general  survey  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  world  to-day 
is  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whence  or  how  an  improvement  is 
to  come  about,  since  it  is  obvious  that,  before  business  can 
recover,  more  settled  political  conditions  in  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world,  must  be  created.  Unfortunately,  statesmen 
and  {Xiliticians  abroad,  who  nurse  conflicting  national  ambitions, 
have  not  yet  realised  how  seriously  their  acts  of  commission  and 
omission  retard  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods,  check 
ocean  commerce  generally,  and  hinder  economic  recovery  through¬ 
out  the  world.  If  there  had  been  a  deliberate  and  concerted 
movement  on  their  {)ait  to  handicap  trade,  and  therefore  shipping 
also,  the  results  could  hardly  have  been  more  far-reaching  and 
deplorable.  The  only  satisfaction  which  the  British  people  can 
extract  from  the  present  situation  is  that  British  shipping  is 
suffering  less  acutely  than  that  of  most  other  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  countries  which  possess  State  merchant  fleets  or 
have  resorted  to  various  forms  of  flag  discrimination.  Either 
expedient  inevitably  results  in  placing  burdens  on  the  producers 
and  merchants  of  the  countries  which  adopt  such  practices  in 
the  vain  hope  of  assisting  their  own  shipping.  Whatever  losses 
British  ships  are  incurring  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ship¬ 
owners,  and  not  of  the  general  body  of  taxpayers;  in  France, 
Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States^  the  contrary  has  been 
the  bitter  experience,  and  the  communities  have  been,  in  effect, 
fined  vast  sums.  For  various  reasons  which  are  worthy  of  exami¬ 
nation,  the  outlook  for  British  shipping  is,  happily,  brighter 

than  that  of  the  shipping  of  most  countries. 

***** 

There  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  great  surplus  of  tonnage  afloat, 
but  that  excess  is  not  due  to  the  vaunting  ambitions  of  British 
shipowners.  The  number  of  ships  under  the  British  flag  to-day 
is,  indeed,  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War,  though  the’  tonnage  is  slightly  larger.  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  every  other  country  has  forged  ahead. 

(1)  French  taxpayers  have  lost  over  their  Government’s  shipping  adventure 
no  less  than  1,808,000,000  francs,  while  the  State-owned  ships  and  railways 
of  Canada  absorb  the  whole  yield  of  income  tax  in  that  Dominion.  Australia’s 
State  Merchant  Fleet  has  lost  £2,700,000  in  the  past  two  years.  The  Americans 
have  paid  many  king’s  ransoms  for  their  State  shipping. 
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An  appreciation  of  the  present  position  of  shipping  may  be  best 
reached  by  first  glancing  backwards.  Down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  w'ar  the  shipping  of  the  world  kept  pace  with  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  of  the  world,  which  experienced  a  remarkable 
expansion  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  fresh  territories  and  the 
application  of  machinery  to  production.  This  movement  is 
reflected  in  the  appended  figures,  showing  the  number  and  ton¬ 
nage  of  ships  afloat  in  1890,  in  1900,  and  in  1910  :  — 


STEAM.  SAIL.  TOTAL. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1890  . 

.  11,108 

12,985,372 

21,066 

9,133,156 

32,174 

21,118.528 

1900  . 

.  15,898 

22,369,358 

11,942 

6,588,000 

27,840 

28,957,358 

1910  . 

.  22,008 

37,290,695 

8,045 

4,621,825 

30,053 

41,912,520 

During  the  jieriod  covered  by  these  statistics  the  sailing-ship 
was  being  gradually  driven  off  the  seas  by  the  steamer,  which 
is  able  to  meet  the  clamant  demand  for  speed,  and,  even  more 
important,  is  more  certain  in  its  movements,  because  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  wind  and  sea.  The  sailing-ship  w'as  being  discarded 
by  the  great  maritime  nations  before  the  war,  and  now  the 
steamer  in  its  turn  is  being  threatened  by  the  motor  ship.  But 
before  dealing  with  this  remarkable  evolution  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  indicate  the  growth  of  merchant  shipping  which  has  taken 
place  since  1911,  the  word  “  steam  ”  in  this  connection  embracing 
ships  propelled  by  motor  engines. 

STEAM.  SAIL.*  TOTAL. 


No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1911  . 

.  22,473 

38,781,672 

7,609 

4,363,337 

30,082 

43.144,909 

1912  . 

.  23,217 

40,518,177 

7,099 

4,082,600 

30,316 

44,600,677 

1913  . 

.  23,897 

43,079,177 

6,694 

3,890,936 

30,591 

46,970,113 

1914  . 

.  24,444 

45,403,877 

6,392 

3,686,675 

30,836 

49,089,652 

1915  . 

.  24,608 

46,729,208 

6,212 

3,532,661 

30,720 

49,261,769 

1916  . 

.  24,132 

46,247,724 

6,035 

3,435,412 

30,167 

48,683,136 

1919  . 

.  24,386 

47,897,407 

4,869 

3,021,866 

29,255 

60,919,273 

1920  . 

.  26,613 

53,904,688 

6,082 

3,409,377 

31,595 

67,314,065 

1921  . 

.  28,433 

58,846,325 

4,773 

3,128,328 

33,206 

61,974,663 

1922  . 

.  29,265 

61,342,952 

4,680 

3,027,834 

33,935 

64,370,786 

1923  . 

.  29,246 

62,335,373 

4,261 

2,830,865 

33,507 

65,166,238 

There  is  upwards  of  three  times  as  much  tonnage  at  sea  to-day 
as  there  was  in  1890,  and,  if  we  include  the  ships  now  under 
construction  (making  allowance  for  such  obsolete  vessels  as  may 
be  scrapped  during  the  next  year  or  two),  there  are  built  and 

(1)  The  sail  tonnage  prior  to  1919  is  given  in  tons  net  ;  and  in  tons  gross 
from  1919  onwards,  so  that  the  decline  is  even  greater  than  the  figures 
suggest. 
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building  to-day  nearly  20,000,000  more  tons  than  were  recorded 
in  Lloyd's  Register  Book  in  1913.  That  statement  takes  no 
account  of  any  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons ;  it  refers  exclusively 
to  ships  built  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  or  goods,  or  both. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  shipping  situation  to  which  the  history 
of  the  industry  supplies  no  precedent.  Including  the  ships  now 
building  in  the  world’s  shipyards,  the  vessels  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  world’s  trade  have  increased  in  tonnage  between  1913 
and  the  present  year  by  upwards  of  42  per  cent. ;  not  only  has 
there  been  no  expansion  of  trade,  but  it  is  estimated,  conserva¬ 
tively,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decline  of  30  or  40  per 
cent.  The  world  is  producing  less  goods,  and  there  are  conse¬ 
quently  fewer  cargoes  to  be  carried. 

Neither  British  shipbuilders  nor  British  shipowners  have  been 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  existing  surplus  of  tonnage,  as 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  number  of  ships  and  their 
gross  tonnage  in  1913  and  in  1923,  indicates  : — 

1913.  1923. 


Country. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . 

9,214 

18,696,237 

8,694 

19,281,649 

British  Dominions 

2,073 

1,735,306 

2,441 

2,776,563 

Denmark 

811 

762,054 

780 

996,862 

Franco . . 

1,652 

2,201,164 

2,021 

3,737,244 

Germany 

2,321 

5,082,061 

1,843 

2,690,073 

Holland 

759 

1,309,849 

1,114 

2,625,741 

Italy  . . 

1,114 

1,621,942 

1,415 

3,033,742 

Japan  . . 

1,037 

1,600,014 

2,003 

3,604,1 475 

Norway 

2,191 

2,457,890 

1,800 

2,551,912 

Spain  . . 

607 

840,995 

949 

1,260,206 

Sweden 

1,436 

1,047,270 

1,385 

1,207,727 

United  States  (sea)  . . 

2,696 

2,998,457 

4,812 

14,597,035 

Other  Coimtries 

4,153 

4,434,184 

3,737 

4,616,818; 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  growth  recorded  by  most  of 
the  maritime  nations?  Throughout  the  world  there  was  an  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  during  the  Great  War  of  the  importance  of 
merchant  shipping,  based,  as  events  were  to  show,  on  false 
premises ;  and  hence  there  arose  a  mad  race  in  practically  all 
shipbuilding  yards,  with  the  exception  of  British  yards,  which 
became  much  more  marked  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  realised  that  merchant  shipping  might, 
under  war  conditions,  have  a  military  value,  since  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  navies  are,  in  some  measure,  governed  by  the  supply 
of  tonnage  for  carrying  fuel  and  stores,  while  merchant  ships 
are  also  required  for  maintaining  ocean  communications.  In  the 
second  place,  the  world  was  impressed  by  the  blows  which  enemy 
submarines  struck  at  the  British  mercantile  marine,  destroying 
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6,635,059  tons.*  It  was  assumed  that  these  ships  could  not  be 
rapidly  replaced  by  our  shipbuilders,  and  that  the  opportunity 
offered  of  challenging  the  British  supremacy  in  the  sea  carrying 
trade.  In  the  third  place,  while  British  shipping  was  controlled 
as  to  routes  and  freights,  and  its  regulated  profits  were  subject 
to  excess  profits  duty  as  well  as  income  tax,  the  shipping  of 
neutral  countries  yielded  fabulous  profits  and  the  scale  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  light ;  even  some  of  the  belligerent 
countries  delayed  for  an  unconscionable  time  bringing  their  ship¬ 
ping  under  effective  control.  It  was  assumed,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  of  all  industries  the  shipping  industry  paid  the  hand¬ 
somest  dividends,  apart  from  the  indirect  advantages  which  it 
conferred.  Why  should  not  those  profits  go  into  the  coffers  of 
the  State?  Several  Governments  founded  State  merchant  fleets 
— France,  Brazil,  Australia  and  Canada  being  conspicuous 
examples,  while  eventually  the  United  States  was  tempted  to 
operate,  either  directly  or  through  agents,  the  large  volume  of 
the  tonnage  which  the  Government  possessed  as  a  legacy  from 
the  war.  The  misconceptions  which  prevailed  abroad  rested 
upon  two  errors.  Firstly,  it  was  forgotten  that  under  war  con¬ 
ditions  the  economic  laws  which  govern  international  trade, 
reacting  on  the  shipping  industry,  were  necessarily  suspended ; 
competition  especially  was  severely  restricted,  with  the  result 
that  uncontrolled  freights  rose  enormously.  Secondly,  an  under¬ 
estimate  was  made  of  the  capacity  of  British  shipyards  to  replace 
the  tonnage  which  had  been  sunk  during  the  submarine  cam¬ 
paign.  The  war  having  concluded  in  November,  1918,  the 
British  mercantile  marine  had  been  re-established  by  June,  1921, 
at  its  pre-war  strength,  and  British  shipowners  were  once  more 
in  a  position  to  resume  their  normal  sailings. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  great  surplus  of  tonnage  which 
now  exists  under  the  mercantile  flags  of  foreign  countries  is  due 
to  misconce|ytions  which  ought  never  to  have  existed.  There 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  excuse  for  the  United  States. 
During  the  intensity  of  the  enemy  attack  upon  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  America  bent  all  her  vast  resources  to  the  production  of 
merchant  ships  with  the  lofty  ambition,  whatever  other  motive 
may  have  influenced  her  action,  of  saving  the  Allied  cause  from 
defeat.  It  was  assumed  that  the  war  would  last  well  into  the 
year  1919,  if  not  longer,  and  that  the  submarine  would  come 
near  to  triumph.  Both  those  expectations  were  falsified  by 
events,  and  the  war-built  tonnage  turned  out  in  American  yards 
passed  to  sea  too  late  to  influence  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

*  «  «  «  « 

(1)  In  addition,  442,702  tons  were  destroyed  by  cruisers,  673,417  tons  by 
mines,  and  7,912  by  aircraft.  (White  Paper,  No.  199.) 
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The  situation  can,  however,  be  judged  with  more  accuracy  if 
sail  tonnage,  which  is  of  little  importance  in  international  trade, 
as  well  as  ships  built  of  wood  or  concrete,  be  ignored.  The  staff 
of  Lloyd’s  Register  has  prepared  a  most  interesting  table  on  this 
restricted  basis.  It  takes  account  only  of  iron  and  steam  ton¬ 
nage,  whether  driven  by  the  steam  engine  or  the  motor,  and 
show's  very  effectively  the  countries  w'hich  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  present  surplus  of  tonnage  :  — 

SEA  GOING  STEEL  AND  IRON  STEAMERS  AND  MOTOR  VESSEI.S 
OWNED  BY  THE  RRINCIPAL  MARITIME  COUNTRIES. 

Difference 

between 


June,  1914. 

June,  1923. 

1923  and  1914. 

Country. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  gross. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

..  18,877,000 

19,077,000 

+ 

200,000 

British  Dominions 

1,407,000 

2,219,000 

+ 

812,000 

America  (United  States) 

1,837,000 

12,416,000 

-1- 

10,579,000 

Austria-Hungary 

1,052,000 

Nil. 

— 

Belgium  . . 

341,000 

600,000 

+ 

259,000 

Denmark  . . 

768,000 

920,000 

4- 

152,000 

France 

1,918,000 

3,266,000 

+ 

1,347,000 

Germany  . . 

6,098,000 

2,496,000 

— 

2,602,000 

Greece 

820,000 

743,000 

— 

77,000 

Holland . 

1,471,000 

2,606,000 

+ 

1,135,000 

Italy 

1,428,000 

2,788,000 

-f 

1,360,000 

Japan 

1,642,000 

3,402,000 

-f 

1,760,000 

Norway 

1,923,000 

2,299,000 

+ 

376,000 

Spain 

883,000 

1,169,000 

-f- 

286,000 

Sweden 

992,000 

1,092,000 

-f 

100,000 

Other  Countries  . . 

2,057,000 

2,847,000 

-f 

790,000 

Total  Abroad 

. .  23,637,000 

38,862,000 

+ 

15,226,000 

World’s  Total 

..  42,514,000 

57,939,000 

-1- 

15,425,000 

By  way  of  comment  on  those  statistics,  Lloyd’s  Register, 
regarding  the  figures  from  its  unbiassed  attitude  as  virtually  an 
international  institution,  records  : — 

It  will  be  seen  that  amongst  the  principal  countries-  apart  from 
Germany,  Greece  is  the  only  one  which  still  shows  a  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  now  owned  as  compared  with  1914. 

The  sea-going  tonnage  of  the  United  States  has  increased  by  over 
lOJ  million  tons.  The  other  countries  in  which  the  largest  increases  are 
recorded  are :  Japan,  1,760,000  tons ;  Italy,  1,360,000  tons ;  France, 
1,347,000  tons ;  and  Holland,  1,136,000  tons.  Taken  together,  the 
Scandinavian  countries — Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — show  an  increase 
as  compared  w’ith  1914  of  628,000  tons. 

In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned  nearly  44  J  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
sea-going  steel  and  iron  steam  tonnage ;  the  present  percentage^is  just 
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under  33.  The  United  States  occupy  now  second  place  with  12,416,000 
tons — equal  to  21-4  per  cent.  The  other  leading  countries  are:  Japan, 
3,402,000  tons ;  France,  3,265,000  tons ;  Italy,  2,788,000  tons ;  and 
Holland,  2,606,000  tons. 

Notwithstanding  recent  increases  in  the  tonnage  owned  in  Germany, 
the  above  table  shows  the  change  w'hich  has  taken  place  in  the  maritime 
position  of  that  country,  where  the  tonnage  now  owned  is  some  2,602,000 
tons  less  than  in  1914. 

Obviously  the  above  hgures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  various  Merchant  Navies,  as  in  addition  to  such 
factors  as  size,  age,  typo  and  speed  of  the  vessels,  other  circumstances, 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  statistical  analysis,  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  actual  surplus  of  effective  tonnage  is,  however,  much  less 
than  those  hgures  would  suggest,  and  hence  a  widespread  mis¬ 
conception.  The  crude  statistics  point  to  an  excess,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1914,  of  nearly  15,500,000  tons,  but  some  important 
deductions  have  to  be  made. 

(1)  It  is  estimated  that  about  5,000,000  tons  of  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  United  States  is  ineffective  from  various  causes, 
and  will  in  any  event  have  to  be  scrapped. 

(2)  Of  the  vessels  now  afloat,  6,651  of  7,419,835  tons  are 
twenty-five  or  more  years  old,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part 
obsolete,  while  2,979  of  6,121,556  are  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  the  aggregate,  it  is  consequently 
disclosed  that  9,530  ships  of  13,541,391  tons  are  twenty  or  more 
years  old,  and  therefore,  if  not  already  obsolete,  nearing  the  end 
of  their  careers. 

(3)  Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  great  increase  in  recent 
years  in  the  number  of  vessels  constructed  for  the  carriage  of  oil 
in  bulk,  which  do  not  compete  in  the  general  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  There  are  afloat  no  fewer  than  917  oil  tankers 
(excluding  vessels  of  less  than  1,000  tons),  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  5,160,973  tons. 

(4)  Included  in  the  crude  figures  of  merchant  tonnage  are  3,630 
trawlers  and  other  fishing  vessels,  of  808,453  tons. 

»  «  «  «  « 

When  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  on  the  lines 
suggested,  it  is  revealed  that  the  surplus  of  effective  tonnage  for 
the  carriage  of  the  world’s  goods  would  be  inconsiderable  if  the 
world’s  ocean-borne  trade  were  being  conducted  as  vigorously  and 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  The  movement  of 
trade  is,  however,  considerably  below  the  normal,  and,  with  a 
great  deal  of  tonnage  offering  for  the  reduced  number  of  cargoes  to 
be  carried,  freights  have  sunk  so  low  that  practically  all  voyages 
recently  have  necessarily  been  showing  no  profit,  and  most  of 
them  only  heavy  losses.  Lloyd’s  List  lately  issued  a  chart  which 
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throws  light  on  the  decline  of  freights.  It  shows  the  average  rates 
paid  for  steam  tonnage  of  all  sizes  on  time  charter  for  each  of  the 
quarters  of  the  years  1900  to  1922.  If  100  be  taken  as  the  per¬ 
centage  basis  at  the  beginning  of  1900,  the  comparable  figure 
was  46-70  in  1909 ;  it  rose  to  707-78  in  1917,  with  an  enormous 
increase  in  running  charges  (wages,  stores,  repairs,  insurance, 
etc.);  and  by  1922  had  fallen  to  108'68.  Dr.  L.  Isserlis,  the 
statistician  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  has  carried  the  calcula¬ 
tions  a  stage  further.  He  has  taken  100  as  the  figure  for  1900, 
and  gives  the  following  averages  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
present  year : — 

Tlmo-Chnrter. 


1900  average  . .  . .  . .  . .  100-0 

Month,  1923 — 

January  ..  ..  ..  ..  24-1 

February  . .  . .  . .  . .  23-9 

March .  23-7 

April  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  23-9 

May .  23-6 

June  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  21-8 

July  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  20-9 


There  is  general  agreement  that  no  immediate  improvement 
in  freights  can  be  looked  for,  and,  as  Sir  Frederick  Lewis  has 
suggested,  British  shipowners  “  can  do  little  but  agitate  for 
reduced  costs.” 

It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  industry 
that  its  share  of  the  cost  is  extravagant.  Taking  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  a  distance  of  approximately  3,000  miles,  the 
cost  of  steamship  transportation  is  only  about  one -seventh  of  a  farthing 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  similarly  we  are  carrying  wheat  to  this  country 
to-day  at  about  one-tenth  of  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  Out  of  these 
figures  the  whole  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  steamer  have  to  be 
paid.  Notwitlistanding  an  increeise  in  the  number  of  ships  lying  idle 
in  all  ports  there  is  still  not  sufficient  demand  for  tonnage  for  oversea 
traffic  to  raise  freight  rates  above  the  lowest  level  that  they  have  been 
since  1914  ;  in  fact,  in  most  c*«es  rates  are  already  eictually  below  pre-war 
figures.  Therefore,  whilst  as  individuals  the  shipowners  of  this  country 
would  gladly  see  wages — which  constitute  the  greater  peu-t  of  operating 
expenses — maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  the  remorseless  logic 
of  foreign  competition  and  economic  conditions  compels  the  reduction 
of  working  expenses  to  lower  levels. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  recognised  by  those  in  whose  hands  these 
matters  lie,  that  the  shipping  trade  in  particular  is  governed  by  inter¬ 
national  conditions.  Our  ports  and  trades  are  open  to  ships  of  all  flags, 
and  we  not  alone  have  to  operate  our  vessels  in  competition  with  vessels 
owned  by  sundry  foreign  and  Colonial  Governments  imder  protected 
conditions,  but  we  equally  have  to  operate  in  competition  with  foreign 
owners  whose  working  expenses  are  enormously  reduced  in  some  CEises 
by  the  inflation  of  their  currencies  and  in  others  by  the  paucity  of  taxation. 
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All  the  charges  falling  on  British  shipowners,  not  excluding 
taxation — in  many  cases  multiple  taxation — are  so  high  as  to 
handicap  enterprise.  They  have  also  to  submit  to  “  the  wasteful 
expense  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  inordinate  delays  that 
are  experienced  in  most  of  our  home  ports.”  Sir  Frederick 
Lewis  has  instanced  a  recent  experience  of  his  own  firm,  Messrs. 
Furness,  Withy  &  Co.  One  of  its  vessels  loaded  some  8,800 
tons  of  coal  in  a  United  States  port  between  her  arrival  on  Sunday 
morning  and  her  sailing  on  Tuesday  evening.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  vessel  in  Cardiff,  after  having  waited  nine  days 
to  get  into  berth,  occupied  eight  days  in  loading  and  bunkering, 
and  only  sailed  on  the  ninth  day.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
a  vessel  which  loaded  in  America  could  have  completed  her 
voyage  to  the  European  Continent  and  have  discharged  her  cargo 
before  the  other  vessel  had  left  her  loading  port.  ”  In  the  matter 
of  operating  expenses,  time  is  almost  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  more  direct  expenses,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  vessel 
during  these  delays  adds  many  shillings  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
the  voyage.”  British  shipping  is  consequently  suffering,  in 
addition  to  the  troubles  which  are  suffered  by  shipping  generally, 
from  domestic  troubles  peculiarly  its  own,  of  which  frequent 
strikes  at  the  dockside  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

Nor  is  that  the  whole  story.  In  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
ports  in  particular  shipowners  have  to  submit  to  inequitable 
treatment,  which,  of  course,  eventually  injures  the  oversea  trade 
of  those  Dominions.  As  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  has  recently 
pointed  out :  In  Australian  ports  dock  dues  and  charges  are  still 
148  per  cent,  above  pre-war.  Similar  charges  in  United 
Kingdom  ports  are  as  follows  :  London,  47 J  per  cent. ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  72  per  cent.  ;  Glasgow,  58J  per  cent. ;  Newcastle,  70  per 
cent. ;  South  Wales  ports,  60  per  cent. ;  Southampton,  66§  per 
cent. ;  Hull  and  North  East  coast  ports,  60  per  cent.  The  per¬ 
centage  increase  over  pre-war  costs  on  a  cargo  steamer  of  11,000 
tons  making  a  stay  of  five  days  in  port  is,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  55  to  62  per  cent,  over  the  1913  figure,  in  South  Africa 
58  per  cent.,  and  in  Australia  148  per  cent.  An  Australian  pilot 
is  surely  more  than  passing  rich  on  JG2,000  a  year  1  Again,  it 
is  assumed  by  the  Australian  Government  that  10  per  cent,  of 
all  gross  earnings  are  profit  and  income  tax  is  levied  accordingly, 
though  ‘  ‘  at  present  shipping  services  to  Australia  are  running 
at  a  loss.”  The  Australian  Government  Line  itself  has  made 
a  loss  of  £2,700,000  in  the  last  two  years,  which  has  been  met 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Australian  taxpayer.  Australian  pro¬ 
ducers  and  merchants  are  being  taxed  as  Australian  consumers 
are  also  being  taxed. 
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New  Zealand  also  handicaps  the  British  shipowner,  as  well 
as  the  trade  of  the  Dominion,  owing  to  the  heavy  charges  which 
must  be  incurred  at  every  jwrt  at  which  a  vessel  in  search  of 
cargoes  has  to  call.  The  Chamber  has  cited  one  steamer  which, 
visiting  six  ports  in  New  Zealand,  had  to  pay  £700  for  pilotage, 
while  a  second,  visiting  four  jwrts,  had  to  pay  £340  for  similar 
services.  In  six  out  of  the  ten  principal  ports  “  port  ”  charges 
exceed  steve<loring  expenses,  and  in  several  cases  are  nearly 
twice  as  high.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Chamber  of  Shipping 
protests.  “The  effect  is  sufficiently  noticeable  w'hen  a  steamer 
is  trading  direct  to  New  Zealand,  but  if  she  is  also  trading  with 
other  Dominions  where  she  had  to  meet  similar  charges  the 
handicap  to  cheap  transjxDrt  becomes  greatly  increased.”  These 
are  surely  matters  for  consideration  when  the  Imperial  Economic 
Conference  meets  this  autumn.  Such  extortionate  charges  on 
shipping  hinder  inter-imperial  trade  and  check  the  development 

of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

«  «  *  «  « 

It  is  apparent  that  a  moderate  revival  of  industry  throughout 
the  world  would  speedily  absorb  all  the  effective  tonnage,  and 
for  reasons  which  will  be  stated,  the  construction  of  new  ships 
would  be  resumed  with  activity.  Of  all  mercantile  marines,  the 
one  which  w'ould  probably  react  most  rapidly  to  improved 
economic  conditions  in  Europe  is  that  under  the  British  flag. 
It  has  the  smallest  proportionate  increase  of  tonnage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  strength  in  1914 ;  it  has  the  most  efficient 
administrators  ashore,  and  the  best  personnel  afloat,  and  both 
the  office  staffs  and  the  crew's  are  inspired  by  traditions,  the 
value  of  w'hich  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  has  not  sought  to 
be  “dry  nursed”  by  the  Government,  and  is  consequently 
virile  and  vigorous.  The  average  age  of  British  ships,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  relatively  high,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  tonnage  which  could  be  discarded  with  advan¬ 
tage  well  in  advance  of  any  general  improvement  in  trading 
conditions,  to  be  replaced  by  new  tonnage.  It  is  calculated  that 
of  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  (19,115,178  tons)  3,674,300 
tons  is  twenty-five  years  old  or  upwards.  The  majority  of  those 
vessels  would  presumably  disappear  from  the  register  the  moment 
their  owners  were  satisfie<l  that  reasonable  profits  were  to  be 

earned  with  newer  and  more  efficient  tonnage. 

***** 

That  conclusion  brings  us  to  a  most  significant  movement — 
the  replacement  of  steamers  by  motor  ships.  The  progress 
of  this  evolution,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  when  little  shipbuilding  took  place  in  Europe,  has  been 
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remarkable.  Its  general  character  is  revealed  in  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  extent  to  which  oil  fuel  is  now  used 
in  merchant  ships — motor  ships  and  ships  burning  oil  under 
boilers — in  preference  to  coal,  the  decline  of  sailing  ships  being 
also  indicated.  Less  than  69  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
mercantile  marines  of  the  world  now  depends  entirely  upon  coal, 
while  in  1914  the  percentage  was  nearly  89 — a  movement  surely 
of  some  importance  to  coal  owners  and  miners,  especially  as 
the  war  navies  of  the  world  are  already  oil  driven  : — 


1914. 

1923. 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

total  Gross 

total  Gross 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Sail  power  only  . . 

806 

4-34 

Oil,  etc.,  in  internal  combustion  engines 

0-45 

2-66 

Oil  fuel  for  boilers 

2-66 

24-23 

Coal 

88  84 

68-87 

10000 

100-00 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction,  since  the  motor 


ship  is  admittedly  the  ship  of  the  future 

on 

most  trade  routes. 

that  in  this  respect  this  country  is  in  the  van  of  progress  and 

well  ahead  of  all  rivals,  as  the  following  figures  show 

— 

Countries  Where  Owned. 

Motor 

Vessels. 

British  Empire — 

No. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . 

• 

139 

374,873 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

8 

6,681 

Canada 

19 

3,130 

Other  Dominions 

17 

6,373 

America  (United  States) — 

Sea . 

97 

139,786 

Northern  Lakes 

6 

6,200 

Philippine  Islands 

4 

3,179 

Belgium  . . 

— 

— 

Brazil 

2 

3,862 

Denmark 

40 

132,542 

Frfimce  . . 

34 

27,968 

Germany 

46 

84,628 

Greece 

5 

1,202 

Holland  . . 

62 

66,677 

Italy  . 

34 

61,374 

Japan 

20 

4,376 

Norway  . . 

130 

177,071 

Spain 

8 

13,378 

Sweden  . . 

103 

173,697 

Other  Countries  or  Coimtry  not  stated 

62 

37,455 

Total 

824 

1,321,131 

VOL.  cxiv.  N.s.  R 
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We  are  well  ahead  of  other  countries  in  the  ownership  of 
motor  vessels,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  should  continue  to 
hold  our  position,  with  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor¬ 
way  as  more  serious  competitors — since  they  command  plenty 
of  reliable  seamen — than  the  United  States,  Construction  of 
ships  of  the  new  type  is  being  pressed  on,  though  not  with 
sufficient  energy. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  motor  tonnage  under  construction 
is  221,274,  and  in  all  other  countries  166,662  tons,  the  percentage  being 
about  67.  Germany  is  second  with  46,340  tons,  Sweden  third  with 
36,010  tons,  and  Denmark  fourth  with  22,350  tons,  although,  if  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  be  included,  the  total  in  that  country  is  24,545  tons. 

The  German  tonnage,  however,  does  not  represent  all  the  vessels  on 
order  of  which  we  have  details,  representing  approximately  125,000  tons 
gross.  Presumably  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in  that 
country  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  material,  active  work  on  a  number 
of  sliips  for  which  orders  have  been  placed  has  not  advanced  very  far. 

It  may  once  again  be  pointed  out  that  both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
where  the  greatest  experience  has  been  gained  with  the  operation  of  motor 
ships,  there  is  a  larger  tomiage  of  vessels  of  this  class  of  construction  than 
of  steamers,  and  in  Sweden  there  is  actually  a  preponderance  of  3  to  1. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  the  figures  given  above  do  not  show 
the  full  advantage  of  the  motor  vessel.  In  this  country  there  are 
steamers  of  about  130,000  tons,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  of  about 
132,000  tons,  upon  which  work  is  now  suspended ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  not  a  single  motor  vessel  upon  which  work  has  been  stopped.' 

One  thing  is  now  certain.  The  motor  ship  has  come,  and 
has  come  to  stay.  Mr.  Albert  Lasker,  the  late  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who  has  operated  steamers 
and  motor  ships,  has  estimated  that  in  operating  charges  the 
latter  has  an  axlvantage  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  former.  Others 
have  placed  that  advantage  as  high  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  The 
latter  calculation  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  among  shipowners  in  this  country — as  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  Lord  Kylsant,  and  the  activities  of  Lord  Pirrie — 
as  well  as  among  shipowners  in  Sweden,  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  that  the  motor  ship  is  the  ship  of  the  future.  The 
steamship  may  not  disappear  from  the  seas  for  a  long  time ;  it 
may  linger,  especially  on  some  trade  routes,  for  a  great  many 
years,  as  the  sailer  in  its  turn  managed  to  hold  its  own.  But 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  owing  to  its  cheapness  in 
running,  the  motor  ship  in  some  trades  will  be  practically 
universal. 

The  doubts  which  existed  at  one  time  as  to  whether  the 
necessary  supplies  of  oil  fuel  for  shipping  would  be  available 


(I)  The  Motor  Ship,  August,  1923. 
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are  being  gradually  dispelled.  A  committee  of  the  Ocean 
Navigation  Section  of  the  International  Navigation  Congress, 
recently  held  in  London,  has  recorded,  after  exhaustive  enquiries, 
that  the  production  of  oil  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  whereas 
in  1913  the  output  w’as  52,000,000  tons,  last  year  it  was 
117,000,000 — a  record  figure — and  one  of  the  reporters  of  the 
committee  considered  that  by  1930  an  output  of  150,000,000 
tons  will  be  reached. 

It  is  a  paradox,  but  a  true  indication  of  the  present  position,  to  say 
that  the  more  motor  ships  are  built  in  the  future  the  easier  will  become  the 
oil  position,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  reason  is  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  new  motor  ships  replace  steamers  with  oil-fired  boilers, 
and  as  the  number  of  the  former  increase  so  will  the  latter,  using  between 
two  and  three  times  tis  much  oil  per  ship,  decrease. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  steamers  totalling  about  15,000,000 
tons  gross  fitted  with  oil-fired  boilers,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  thus  con¬ 
sumed  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  practically  the  whole  of  the  world’s 
fleet  if  every  ship  were  fitted  with  internal-combustion  engines.  It  is 
true  that  most  motor  ships  now  use  Diesel  oil  and  not  the  fuel  biunt 
under  boilers,  but,  if  the  necessity  ai'ises  and  it  is  economically  desirable, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  fuel  oil  now  burnt  under  boilers  could  be  utilised 
in  Diesel  engines.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  this  is  not  fe&sible,  and 
there  are  at  leeist  two  British  ships  which  for  more  than  a  year  have  been 
operating  exclusively  on  boiler  oil.^ 

e  *  *  *  * 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  cheaply 
operated  motor  ship  over  the  steamer,  what  policy  should  be 
pursued?  We  are  confronted  with  three  preliminary  considera¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  estimated  that  the  initial  cost 
of  a  motor  ship  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
a  steamer,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  that  disadvan- 
I  tage  being  removed.  In  the  second  place,  shipowmers  are  not 

!l  likely  to  discard  old  tonnage  and  invest  in  motor  ships  while 

I  money  commands  its  present  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  open 

l|  market.  In  the  third  place,  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  ship- 

ji  building  orders,  unemployment  in  the  shipbuilding  districts  will 
■f  this  winter  rise  and  distress  will  be  widespread.  Which  is  the 
i  'better  policy  in  the  long  run — to  pay  the  unemployment  dole 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  shipyard  workers  to  enable  them  to  exist 
in  demoralising  idleness  or  to  encourage  shipowners  to  lay  down 
j  motor  ships  at  once  by  providing  funds  at  a  cheap  rate  of  interest, 

ri  under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act,  on  which,  in  relation  to  other 

trades  than  shipbuilding,  the  Government  is  placing  great  reliance 
^  in  order  that  workers  may  be  tided  over  the  “dead  months” 

Sof  the  winter? 

(1)  Tht  Motor  Ship,  August,  1923. 
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Sooner  or  later  an  immense  amount  of  motor  ship  tonnage 
will  undoubtedly  be  built,  because,  as  experience  has  prov^, 
a  motor  ship  can  earn  profits  where  a  steamer  cannot,  so  that 
with  low  freights  a  motor  ship  is  at  a  distinct  advantage.  Why 
should  not  a  beginning  be  made  with  the  task  of  building  the 
larger  volume  of  motor  ship  tonnage  which  this  country  will 
eventually  require  if  it  is  to  hold  its  position  in  the  sea-carrying 
trade,  the  Government  placing  national  credit  at  the  disposal  of 
shipowners?  The  State  would  not  lose,  but  gain.  The  ship¬ 
yards  would  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  the  un¬ 
employment  “dole”  would  not  be  paid,  and  causes  of  unrest 
would  be  mitigated.  The  British  mercantile  marine  would 
be  equipped  with  more  economical  tonnage,  which,  under 
efficient  private  management,  would  earn  profits  even  at  the 
low  freight  rates  which  will  probably  be  offered  for  some 
time  to  come.  British  shipping  would  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  to  respond  to  the  first  signs  of  a  recovery  of  international 
trade,  and  in  the  long  run  the  whole  community  of  islanders, 
dependent  on  the  sea,  would  consequently  be  the  better  off. 
For  British  shipping  is  an  active  agent,  by  reason  of  the  freights 
— ^invisible  exports — which  it  earns  abroad,  in  balancing  the 
national  accounts  and  thus  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living ;  and 
it  gives  employment,  not  only  among  seafarers,  but  in  our  sea¬ 
ports  generally,  as  w’ell  as  in  those  widely  distributed  districts 
which  build,  equip,  and  store  the  ships  which  fly  the  Bed  Ensign. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  FILM. 


This  heading  sounds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  make  your  middle-aged  actor-manager  ‘  ‘  throw  a 
fit.”  He  honestly  believes  that  all  films  are  revolting — the 
product  of  a  soulless  commercialism.  And  he  knows  that  nowa¬ 
days  he  will  not  be  invited  to  try  his  film  face  non  jnu  giovine, 
as  the  author  of  11  Fuoco  so  ungallantly  insists. 

When  starting  in  this  country  the  film  industry,  for  the  most 
part,  got  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  Men  of  great 
faith  and  little  taste,  they  had  a  keener  eye  for  the  main  chance 
than  for  artistic  side  issues.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things.  Britons  will  not  always  be  content  to  produce  the 
world’s  worst  ”  pictures.”  Even  in  Soviet  Eussia  films  have 
recently  been  made  under  conditions  that  seem  impossible — 
for  the  players  were  starving  and  nearly  frozen,  while  the  opera¬ 
tors  had  no  continuous  negative  but  must  piece  together  Kodak 
films.  Such  devotion  surely  implies  a  lofty  standard.  And  in 
the  United  States,  whence  90  per  cent,  of  the  films  shown  here 
are  said  to  come,  an  “  International  Congress  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Arts  ”  was  held  this  summer.  Mr.  Adolph  Zukor,  who 
presided,  and  is  a  leading  maker  of  films,  regretted  that, 
“though  the  artistic  progress  of  the  film  had  been  great,  the 
biggest  development  had  been  on  the  technical  and  commercial 
sides  of  the  business.”  He  went  on  to  demand  from  the  author 
of  the  story  a  much  closer  collaboration  with  the  producer  of  the 
film  in  future.  This  must  strike  authors  as  ironical,  for  it  is 
the  very  thing  they  have  wanted  in  the  past  from  the  producer. 
But  that  overlord  of  filmland,  who  can  produce  nothing  without 
the  author,  the  players,  and  the  camera  men,  has  hitherto  laid 
down  the  law  even  to  the  financiers  who  employ  him.  The 
absurd  outrecuidance  of  producers  is  comically  illustrated  in 
Merton  of  the  Movies,  the  play  taken  from  H.  L.  Wilson’s  story 
of  a  film-struck  shop  boy.  Good  fun  is  also  made  of  Merton's 
ascription  of  ideals  that  are  purely  his  own  to  the  cinema  stars. 
But  London  audiences  did  not  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  laugh. 
They  do  not  like  to  think  that  their  favourites  delegate  the 
feats  that  thrill  to  understudies  or  “doubles.”  It  makes  them 
uncomfortable  to  feel  that  they  may  have  mobbed  the  wrong 
hero  in  the  streets.  Unity  of  interest — the  only  unity  that 
counts  nowadays — was  wanting,  however,  in  the  play,  so  that 
its  failure  to  attract  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  film  star  shone  with  a  borrowed  light.  Still,  the 
popularity  of  the  pictures  to-day  is  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt. 

In  taking  a  house  the  first  question  one  asks  oneself — one 
dare  not  put  it  to  the  agent — is,  How  far  away  is  the  nearest 
cinema?  This  craving  for  the  “movies”  below  stairs  will, 
indeed,  cause  the  country  to  be  deserted,  unless  the  pictures 
are  broadcast  in  the  near  future.  And  then  we  shall  want  to 
see  them,  too.  For  one  goes  to  the  cinema  palace  in  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  to  find  out  its  secret ;  one  goes  again  to  make  sure 
there  is  nothing  in  the  pictures ;  and  one  comes  away  a  film 
“  fan.”  It  is  not  because  of  the  friendly  gloom,  that  permits 
young  people  to  hold  hands,  but  because  of  the  never  relaxed 
grip  on  our  thoughts — no  tedious  waits,  little  mental  effort  with 
complete  absorption  of  mind,  forgetfulness  of  worries  ;  in  a  word, 
Nirvana.  Here,  moreover,  is  a  pleasure  one  may  take  alone; 
no  time  need  be  spent  in  finding  a  companion,  though  one’s 
pleasure  will  be  increased  by  sharing  it.  Direct  encouragement 
or  reproof  of  the  performers  is  excluded ;  yet  spectators  often 
applaud,  and  sometimes  hiss.  The  appeal  is  wide,  for  the 
servant  girl  and  the  scientist  respond  to  it  alike.  The  full  man 
will ,  of  course ,  get  more  out  of  the  story  than  the  empty-headed 
one,  just  as  the  millionaire  can  make  money  on  ’Change  more 
easily  than  the  man  of  small  means. 

It  was  a  shock  to  find  the  stately  Covent  Garden  Opera  House 
occupied  by  a  film ;  but  L' Atlantide  was  a  picture  that  only  had 
to  become  known  to  draw  the  town.  And  M.  Pierre  Benoit’s 
fantastic  story  came  out  clearer  on  the  screen  than  in  the  book. 
No  mortal  woman  could  look  as  beautiful  as  Antin^a  is  said  to 
be.  Still,  no  beauty  could  condone  Saint  Avit’s  murder  of 
Morhange.  When,  therefore,  after  escaping,  he  ultimately 
returns  to  his  temptress,  poetic  justice  is  vindicated.  The  scenes 
in  Africa  were  a  triumph  of  artistic  realism,  proving  that  the 
French  film  manufacturers  have  nothing  to  learn  from  their 
Californian  competitors. 

In  Paris,  however,  the  foreign  film  has  as  great  a  vogue  as 
in  Tx)ndon.  Even  the  raving  imbecility  of  Keysqr’s  Morning 
to  Midnight  was  well  received  there  on  the  screen.  Naturally, 
the  Germans  are  out  to  create  the  "  big  stuff.”  The  megalo¬ 
mania  of  Max  Beinhardt  may  have  defeated  itself  in  the  theatre, 
but  his  more  popular  players  have  found  refuge  in  the  film 
studios.  Familiar  w’ith  mass  effects,  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  a  crowd — not  that  a  German  crowd  is  likely  to  menace 
the  star.  In  Pharaoh's  Wife  armies  were  seen  on  the  move 
and  cities  in  commotion,  but  Emil  Jannings,  a  forceful  actor. 
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gripped  the  spectator  with  his  dramatic  miming  of  the  defeated 
king. 

The  Germans  have  done  a  picturesque  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  after  Stendahl,  called  Vanina,  and  they  have  made 
a  hit  in  America  and  France  with  Lady  Hamilton.  They 
threaten  to  film  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  so  successfully  placed 
on  the  stage  by  Schiller.  The  French  representative  at  the 
New  York  Congress  would  bar  the  producer  of  an  historic  film 
from  going  outside  the  borders  of  his  own  country ;  but,  though 
justifiable,  this  limitation  would  make  it  impossible  to  put  stories 
like  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  on  the  screen.  The  international 
character  of  the  film  is  exemplified  by  the  popularity  of  Charlie 
Chaplin  in  both  France  and  Germany.  Die  Neue  Shauhiihne, 
a  high-browed  theatrical  monthly  that  takes  the  “movies” 
moult  sMeusement,  says  of  “  Chariot,”  as  he  is  called  on  the 
Continent  :  “  He  sees  salvation  in  the  fool  who  can  make  Europe 
laugh,  and  not  in  the  tearful  messages  of  peace  of  dullards  like 
Remain  Holland. ” 

So  self-explanatory  is  the  pantomime  of  this  one-time  “  Mum¬ 
ming  Bird  ”  that  you  do  not  long  to  hear  him  speak.  It  will 
be  noticed,  moreover,  that  of  late  Mr.  Chaplin  has  moved  far 
away  from  the  slap-stick  and  parabolic  pie.  In  The  Immigrant 
he  is  sympathetic,  and  in  The  Pilgrim  dramatic  also.  Not  that 
his  former  and  broader  methods  were  entirely  new,  for  the 
prologue  to  Ben  Jonson’s  Volpone  protests  : — 

Yet  thus  much  I  can  give  as  a  token 
Of  his  play’s  worth,  no  eggs  are  broken. 

Nor  quaking  custards  with  fierce  teeth  affrighted. 
Wherewith  your  rout  are  so  delighted. 

The  film  of  ideas  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  an  inventor  of 
talking  “  movies”  does  not  get  much  encouragement  from  the 
cinema  kings  ;  for  where  there  is  no  dialogue  the  unhappy  phrase 
that  makes  a  poignant  situation  ridiculous  cannot  occur.  Some 
of  the  “featured”  players,  moreover,  only  became  stars  when 
they  ceased  to  speak,  good  accent  and  good  discretion  being 
alike  superfluous  on  the  silent  stage.  Here,  where  the  “  sub¬ 
title  ”  underlines  the  action,  the  retort  courteous  is  almost  un¬ 
known,  coolness,  not  to  say  “  cheek,”  being  the  characteristic 
of  repartees  that  make  a  cinema  “audience”  scream  with 
laughter.  It  may  not  be  that  the  bad  form  of  some  film  heroes 
will  corrupt  our  national  character,  as  one  writer  feared.  But 
it  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  none  too  good  manners  of  young 
people.  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  who  is  to  write  some  of  these  sub¬ 
titles,  will  have  a  big  opening  for  his  urbane  humour. 
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A  great  advantage  the  screen  has  over  the  stage  is  in  depict¬ 
ing  subsidiary  incidents  that  elucidate  what  has  gone  before, 
or  show  what  happens  elsewhere  at  the  moment.  But  the  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  “  throw  back  ”  or  switch  often  leads  to 
the  story  being  told  in  a  series  of  jerks,  and,  while  connecting 
links  are  left  out,  the  obvious  is  exhausted.  Thus  what  is  gained 
in  breadth  of  vision  is  lost  in  concentration  of  interest.  The 
film  of  Peter  Ihhetson  has  been  cited  as  one  in  which  the 
author’s  effects  were  produced  more  successfully  than  in  the 
book,  where  his  own  illustrations  played  so  large  a  part.  And 
certainly  the  super-normal  lends  itself  to  the  “  pictures,”  which 
are  as  much  at  home  in  dreamland  as  in  the  workaday  world. 
Here  the  old-time  dissolving  view  comes  out  strong,  while  tinted 
”  stills  ”  give  convincing  atmosphere.  This  important  factor  has 
received  most  attention  in  Sweden,  where  atmosphere  is  more 
plentiful  than  in  California.  And  Victor  Sjostrom,  whose^  Ordeal 
hy  Fire  created  so  good  an  impression  here,  is  about  to  produce 
three  films  of  his  own  selection  in  the  United  States.  He  wants 
to  do  films  that  live  and  have  a  soul ;  so,  though  he  may  miss  the 
northern  fogs,  he  will  probably  do  something  worth  while  out 
there.  More  than  ever,  therefore,  must  our  cinema  magnates 
bestir  themselves  if  they  are  to  get  a  show  in  the  American 
market.  They  cannot,  it  seems,  at  present  afford  to  lay  out  as 
much  as  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  in  the  creation  of  films, 
and  to  make  a  picture  like  Intolerance  costs  almost  as  much  as 
the  building  of  a  battleship.  Neither  time  nor  money  appears 
an  object  to  those  who  stage  a  pageant  like  Robin  Hood  for 
Douglas  Fairbanks;  and  Rex  Ingram,  an  Englishman  working  in 
America,  does  not  lack  powerful  financial  support.  The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  required  an  army  of  supernumeraries 
and  a  wholesale  destruction  of  material.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
with  its  sympathetic  setting  and  countless  costumes,  will  have 
cost  a  pretty  penny.  And  to  make  his  picture  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
great  short  story.  Where  the  Pavement  Ends,  he  has  gone  to 
the  South  Seas,  regardless  of  expense. 

Rapid  transit  is,  of  course,  the  strong  suit  of  the  motion 
pictures.  They  tell,  like  Othello,  “  of  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field  ;  Of  hairbreadth  ’scapes  ...”  Thus  in  any  given  film 
one  expects  a  ”  get-away”  in  an  express  train,  with  transfer  to 
aeroplane,  if  and  when  overtaken  by  a  stolen  motor-car ;  or  an 
explosion  in  a  mine ;  or  the  bursting  of  a  dam.  For  rivers  are 
always  in  spate,  and  bad  men  never  out  of  business.  The  sea 
is  stiff  with  piratical  craft,  though  swept  by  U.S.A.  destroyers. 
Even  the  submarine  is  pressed  into  service  when  the  hydroplane 
breaks  down.  Enemies  of  Women,  another  Ibafiez  war  story. 
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is  enriched  with  naval  battles  and  air  attacks.  Such  actualities, 
however,  make  the  Boyard  costume  worn  by  a  vicious  young 
Russian  prince  of  to-day  seem  all  the  more  archaic.  None  the 
less,  in  a  go-as-you-please  encounter  with  the  Cheka  Chief,  who 
is  after  the  family  jewels,  Mr.  Lionel  Barrymore,  as  the  prince, 
uses  fists,  feet,  and  fire-irons  with  a  skill  that  would  have 
delighted  his  distinguished  father. 

Fighting,  indeed,  being  a  quintessence  of  action,  naturally 
predominates  on  the  screen,  apart  from  “  straight  ”  pictures  of 
the  big  boxing  matches.  In  Travellin'  On  Mr.  William  Hart 
depicts  to  the  life  a  bad  man  who  has  made  good.  Playing  It 
Wild  will  also  typify  the  Woolly  West.  A  series  of  ring  pic¬ 
tures  with  ex-champions  of  golf  and  other  games  is  promised 
in  Fighting  Blood.  And  into  Hungry  Hearts  an  almost 
tragic  picture  of  the  labourer’s  life  by  Anzia  Yezierska,  that 
master  of  Kosher  humour,  Montague  Glass,  should  introduce 
comic  relief  with  his  sub-titles. 

It  is  a  tradition  to  call  anything  made  in  Germany  a  work 
of  genius,  and  a  recent  Berlin  production,  which  is  simply  a 
“crook”  photo-drama,  has  been  so  described.  Dr.  Mabuse 
was  skilfully  produced  and  even  more  skilfully  advertised.  Two 
nights  are  consumed  by  the  four  hours’  traffic  of  this  amazing 
film,  in  which  the  alleged  master  criminal  is  opposed  once  more 
by  the  infallible  detective.  Their  moves  result  in  almost  per¬ 
petual  motion  without  apparent  motive.  Freud  and  others  have 
ground  for  an  action  against  Dr.  Mabuse,  who  styles  himself  a 
psycho-analyst.  For  he  is  a  foolish  fellow,  ever  asking  for 
trouble.  Just  when  he  ought  to  use  his  supposed  hypnotic 
power  he  falls  back — out  of  habit  no  doubt — on  the  ‘  ‘  caveman 
stunt.”  His  quick  changes  would  be  seen  through  by  anyone 
less  obtuse  than  a  pictorial  “  sleuth.”  Still,  before  the  war  at 
any  rate,  a  man  did  not  become  chief  of  the  police  in  Berlin 
without  some  preliminary  training.  It  is  positively  funny  to 
think  of  that  super-Prussian,  Herr  von  Jagow,  leaving  the 
palatial  police  headquarters  in  the  Dircksen  Strasse  to  interview 
a  youthful  American  who  has  been  fleeced  at  a  free-and-easy 
club.  And  when  one  sees  de  Witt,  as  he  is  called  here,  taking 
chances  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion,  one  suspects  that  the 
whole  affair  has  been  manufactured  for  export.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Doctor  Moriarty-Mabuse  and  the  man  who  hunts 
him,  whether  from  Berlin  or  Baker  Street,  must  play  the  game. 
But  a  too  close  observance  of  the  rules  according  to  Doyle  results 
in  pictures  that  might  as  well  have  been  ‘  ‘  shot  ’  ’  in  Hollywood 
as  in,  say,  Charlottenburg.  If,  therefore,  this  is  the  highest 
expression  of  “  Expressionism,”  that  school  does  not  seem  likely 
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to  produce  the  work  of  genius  that  the  world  is  looking  for  on 
the  screen. 

The  fiction  picture,  in  London,  is  shown  everywhere  at  once 
for  one  short  week ;  and,  like  the  raven,  never  more.  But  the 
nature  study  picture  comes  to  life  again.  A  little  while  ago, 
indeed.  Her  Husband’s  Trademark,  the  familiar  American 
mixture  of  love  and  business,  was  exhibited  in  seven  metro¬ 
politan  cinema  houses  on  the  same  evening.  In  it  Miss  Gloria 
Swanson  did  some  good  emotional  work  that  lifted  the  story  above 
the  commonplace.  When  coming  out  I  met  Mr.  George  Robey, 
who  had  been  taking  a  busman’s  holiday.  “  A  good  show !  ”  1 
suggested.  “  Yes,”  he  agreed  heartily,  ”  makes  you  wish  you 
were  in  it.”  And  this  feeling  is  shared  by  those  who  can  never 
realise  such  an  ambition.  Mr.  Robey  himself  will  be  seen  shortly 
in  the  film  of  Don  Quixote — the  first  of  four  ”  super-comedies” 
in  which  he  is  to  appear.  He  will,  needless  to  say,  be  a 
“  scream  ”  as  Sancho  Panza,  though  without  his  impromptu 
by-play  and  merry  “gags.”  But  others  who  could  never 
“  register  ”  long  to  join  in  the  bustle  that  is  exaggerated  by  the 
camera.  Forgetting  all  about  yellow  paint  and  dress  clothes  in 
broad  daylight,  they  experience  the  joy  of  life  in  violent  action, 
and  would  like  to  take  part  in  the  chase. 

lYavel  pictures  nowadays  carry  us  to  forbidden  cities  and  even 
to  inaccessible  peaks,  without  any  of  the  trouble  of  travelling. 
We  see  wild  animals  close  up,  that  we  would  carefully  avoid  in 
a  state  of  freedom.  For  our  delight  they  are  run  down  in  a 
“flivver”  and  snapped  by  the  mute,  inglorious  camera-man; 
or,  better  still,  we  see  them,  as  unsuspicious  as  they  ever  are  of 
enemies,  posing  for  the  unarmed  hunter,  who  waits  for  weeks 
in  his  flimsy  hiding-place.  The  cinema  pictures  taken  on  the 
Mount  Everest  Expedition  achieved  such  popularity  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  R.G.S.  and  the  Alpine  Club  that  they  had  to  be 
shown  to  a  larger  public  afterwards,  and  they  will  soon  be  seen 
again.  Commander  Wild  gave  an  uncomfortably  convincing 
description  of  the  Quest’s  last  stormy  voyage,  with  the  aid  of 
moving  pictures.  The  afternoons  on  which  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas 
conducts  schoolboys  Through  Romantic  India  are  booked  up 
months  in  advance.  In  France  intricate  geometrical  demon¬ 
strations  have  recently  been  given  on  the  screen,  and  at  the 
World  Congress  of  Surgeons  in  London  the  film  was  used  to 
show  the  results  of  treatment  for  rejuvenation  by  glandular 
grafts,  which  has  provoked  so  much  cheap  humour. 

The  more  serious  the  purpose  of  a  film,  the  more  effective  and 
lasting  it  becomes.  From  Manger  to  Cross,  depicting  the  life 
of  Christ  and  taken  in  the  Holy  Land,  has  been  received  every- 
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where  with  favour.  It  has,  indeed,  now  been  shown  for  some 
years  in  England  and  the  United  States,  while  its  popularity  has 
increased  all  the  time.  Par  from  regarding  the  film  as  beneath 
notice,  men  of  the  highest  attainments  often  yield  to  its  spell. 
The  other  day,  M.  Clemenceau  was  frankly  delighted  with  the 
film  version  of  his  little  play  Le  Voile  du  Bonheur  at  a  Parisian 
picture  theatre,  and  since  then  the  film  of  another  of  his  works 
Les  Plus  Forts  has  been  banned  by  a  department  which  will 
have  no  bloodshed  on  the  screen.  The  attraction  of  the  film 
was  naturally  felt  by  an  expert  photographer,  like  Albert 
Chevalier,  who  mimed  ‘My  Old  Dutch  for  the  screen  before 
turning  his  favourite  song  into  a  play.  Mme.  Kejane  appeared 
successfully  in  a  film  called  Miarka,  and  the  indomitable  Sarah 
Bernhardt  was  working  on  La  Voyante  up  to  the  very  last, 
cinema  scenery  and  lights  having  been  installed  in  her  own 
studio. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  who  occupy  most  of  the  screen  are 
so  often  made  ridiculous  by  their  admirers.  But  publicity  is 
of  the  essence  of  their  contract,  and  they  are  not  personally 
resi^nsible  if  Mr.  Prank  N.  Stein,  the  famous  director,  makes 
them  into  monsters.  Mr.  James  Beck,  the  U.S.  Solicitor- 
CJeneral,  relates  how  the  King  of  the  Belgians  put  aside  a  com¬ 
pliment  by  pointing  out  that  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  were  the  real  heroes  of  the  age — words  spoken  in 
jest,  no  doubt,  but  perilously  near  the  truth. 

The  order  of  merit  in  filmland  is  women  and  children  first. 
Superbly  unself-conscious  the  little  people  are  great  artists;  and, 
headed  by  the  wonder  “Kid”  of  the  silver  screen,  Jackie 
Coogan,  they  will  form  a  strong  corps  dramatique  of  the  cinema. 
Quo  vadis?  is  a  question  many  are  asking  of  the  “movies,” 
but  none  yet  may  answer.  It  is  clear,  how^ever,  that  the  “  art  ” 
is  in  its  infancy,  and  that  its  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  born  with  it,  as  well,  of  course,  as  in  those  of  that 
unchanging  child — the  public. 

Gerald  Maxwell. 
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I. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  my  impressions  as  to  the  best  and 
pleasantest  way  of  seeing  Spain.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one, 
for  the  country  is  so  varied  in  climate,  in  landscape,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  population,  that  it  may  be  equally  well  entered, 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  of  study,  from  the  north  or  from 
the  south,  from  the  Mediterranean  or  from  the  Atlantic.  Most 
European  and  American  travellers  now  first  approach  it  from 
France,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks 
or  even  months  in  the  so-called  Basque  provinces — Biscay, 
Guipuzooa  and  Alava,  to  which  may  be  added,  in  view  of  some¬ 
what  similar  scenery,  social  conditions  and  political  aspirations, 
the  old  originally  half-French  and  half-Spanish  kingdom  of 
Navarra. 

The  land  of  the  Basques  is  northern  rather  than  southern  in  its 
main  physical  aspects  and  characteristics.  The  climate  is  damp ; 
it  rains  heavily  even  in  summer ;  it  suggests,  indeed,  memories 
of  Devonshire  rather  than  of  the  Riviera  or  the  Levant.  Its 
people  are  intensely  patriotic,  but  their  patriotism  is  local  rather 
than  national ;  they  jwssess  a  large  measure  of  self-government, 
and  exhibit  a  curious  pride  in  the  superiority  of  their  roads,  which 
are  kept  up  by  the  local  authorities,  and  not,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Spain,  by  a  central  administration  at  Madrid.  They  look 
upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  nationality — their  language  is, 
indeed,  utterly  unintelligible  to  any  foreigner — and  they  have  a 
queer  liking  for  England  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  little 
countries.  All  through  the  recent  War  the  chief  Catholic  paper 
at  the  Basque  capital,  Bilbao,  the  Euskadi,  was  strongly  pro- 
English,  though  a  majority  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  from  hostility 
to  the  anti-clerical  legislation  of  the  French  Republic,  was  pro- 
German  in  its  sympathies.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  this  feeling  for 
England  entirely  sentimental ;  for  the  Basque  is  a  practical  man 
as  well  as  a  strong  nationalist,  and  Bilbao,  the  centre  of  a 
prosperous  mining  district,  is  also  the  nearest  Spanish  pcfl*t  to 
England,  and  thus  a  great  emporium  of  Anglo-Spanish  trade. 

Biscay,  and  perhaps  Navarra,  are  the  headquarters  not  merely 
of  a  Home  Rule  or  Nationalist  movement  against  Madrid,  but 
also  of  Carlism ;  for  Carlism  has  long  stood,  not  so  much  for  a 
succession  of  pretenders  who  were  mainly  figureheads,  as  for 
the  old  fueros,  or  local  privileges  of  the  three  Basque 
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Provinces.  The  last  Don  Carlos  in,  I  think,  1874,  reconfirmed 
them  with  much  solemnity  at  Guernica,  before  the  ancient  oak 
standing  close  to  the  building  which  served  as  the  old  Home  Kule 
Parliament  of  Biscay.  That  venerable  tree  is  to-day  a  melan¬ 
choly  wreck ;  it  has  long  been  leafless,  entirely  withered,  and 
only  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  by  nails  which  hold  together 
its  desiccated  trunk  and  branches.  Its  skeleton  is,  in  fact, 
protected  from  wind  and  rain  by  a  glass  case  through  which  the 
eyes  of  Basque  pilgrims  gaze  with  reverence  on  this  emblem 
of  the  ancient  lost  liberties  of  the  land.  In  a  building  hard  by 
the  old  Parliaments  of  Biscay  held  their  sittings.  A  friend  of 
mine  asked  the  man  in  charge  when  the  last  one  had  met.  “  Not 
since  freedom  was  abolished,”  was  the  answer,  “in,  I  think, 
1450,  or  some  such  date.”  When  Don  Carlos  came  to  Guernica 
in  the  early  ’seventies  to  start  the  Civil  War  against  the  then 
Spanish  Bepublic  he  planted  a  new  oak  tree  there — “  the  son,” 
as  the  Basques  call  it,  of  the  old  one — and  he  swore  by  the 
venerable  trunk  of  the  latter  to  seal  with  his  blood  the  old  rights 
and  liberties  of  Biscay. 

The  origin  of  the  Basque  language,  spoken  both  in  this  part  of 
Spain  and  in  the  adjacent  French  departments  which  constitute 
the  ancient  province  of  Gascony  or  Vasconia,  the  home  of  the 
“cadets  de  Gascogne  ”  of  Bostand’s  celebrated  play  is  wrapped 
in  mystery ;  it  is,  however,  quite  unlike  any  other  European 
tongue,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  learn.  An  old  Basque  told 
my  eldest  boy  a  tale  illustrating  this,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Devil  once  attempted  to  learn  it,  but  after  two  months’  study 
could  remember  nothing  but  the  words  “  Bthi  ”  (yes)  and  Si" 
— which  in  Spanish  is  affirmative — (no).  A  local  resident  met 
and  recognised  Satan  at  Bayonne,  and,  on  hearing  of  his  studies, 
began  to  examine  him  in  Basque ;  and  as  the  Prince  of  Dark¬ 
ness  kept  replying  to  all  his  questions  "  Bihi”  ”  Si" — i.e., 
“  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ” — he  threatened  to  fling  him  over  the  bridge  at 
Behobia  unless  he  would  reply  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative  to  this  menace.  The  Devil,  in  confusion,  replied 
“  Bihi  ”  (yes),  and  the  Biscayan  carried  out  his  threat  and  threw 
him  into  the  river,  thus  breaking  once  for  all,  so  the  natives 
say,  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  in  Basqueland.  The  French 
Basques  are  famous  for  their  exaggerative  powers.  One,  boasting 
of  tbe  rapidity  of  railway  travel  in  bis  district,  related  bow  a 
station-master  bad  endeavoured  to  remove  bim  from  the  train 
for  being  in  a  first-class  carriage  with  a  third-class  ticket.  “  I 
raised  my  fist,”  he  said,  “to  strike  this  meddlesome  official; 
but  such  is  tbe  speed  of  our  trains  that  before  it  could  descend 
we  had  already  run  several  miles,  and  it  was  the  station-master 
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at  the  next  stoppage  who  actually  received  my  blow.”  In  Spain 
this  Basque  characteristic,  which  has  rendered  the  phrase 
”  Gasconnade  ”  the  equivalent  of  an  exaggerated  form  of  boast¬ 
ing,  is  wanting,  and  the  Spanish  ”  Vascongado  ”  or  Basque  is 
a  serious  person  and  as  a  rule  trusty  and  not  flighty. 

In  those  days  whoever  was  not  a  Carlist  in  the  Basque 
provinces  was  a  Bepublican,  but  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change,  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  establishment  by  Queen  Christina,  when  on  her  husband’s 
death  she  became  Regent  for  their  infant  son,  of  a  Royal  residence 
at  St.  Sebastian.  That  beautiful  town,  with  its  two  harbours, 
crowned  by  lofty  hills,  is  to-day  the  most  popular  summer  rendez¬ 
vous  of  Madrid  society ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  describe  in  detail 
its  smart  hotels,  its  crowded  casino,  its  delightful  sea  bathing 
and  boating  facilities,  or  the  varied  charms  of  the  surrounding 
landscape  of  hills,  of  luxuriant  woods,  and  of  fields  covered  with 
rich  crops  of  Indian  corn.  Each  of  the  three  Basque  provinces 
has  its  own  special  police  or  ”  Migueletes,”  with  their  distinc¬ 
tive  uniform  and  red  cap,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  Navarra, 
which  is,  however,  even  more  Carlist,  or,  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say,  “  Integrista.”  For  after  the  final  collapse  of 
Carlism  in  1876  a  new  party  calling  itself  ”  Integrist  ”  (literally 
”  whole-hoggers  ”)  was  founded  by  Don  Candido  Nocedal,  and 
is  now  represented  in  the  Spanish  House  of  Commons  by  Sefior 
Senante.  This  party  accepts  the  sovereignty  of  the  present  King 
as  the  grandson  of  Queen  Isabella  the  Second,  though  many  of 
its  members  are  at  heart  still  Carlists ;  but  it  stands  for  ultra- 
Conservatism,  the  exclusive  public  celebration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  (all  others  being  barely  tolerated),  and,  of  course, 
for  local  decentralisation.  But  Navarra  also  returns  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  Sefior  Vazquez  Mella,  the  most  zealous  Carlist  and  the 
fiercest  Anglophobe  in  Spain.  He  is  as  eloquent  as  he  is  sincere  ; 
he  remembers  all  the  crimes  of  the  English,  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Armada  down  to  the  despatch  by  Palmerston 
of  British  troops  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  to  support  an  earlier 
Queen  Christina  as  Regent  for  the  child  Isabella  the  Second 
against  Don  Carlos,  and  he  and  his  admirers  habitually  denounce 
the  British  Empire  as  ”  Carthage,”  a  term  of  abuse  borrowed 
from  some  of  the  pompous,  pseudo-classical  proclamations  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  Curiously  enough,  though  the  natural  inclinations 
of  autocratic  Carlism  were  pro-German,  Vazquez  Mella  was 
himself  pro-French,  for  the  Carlists  could  never  forget  the  help 
which  they  received  from  the  Conservative  French  Governments 
of  the  early  ’seventies.  These  Governments  long  continued  to 
furnish  the  Carlist  armies  with  goods  smuggled  in  by  the  con- 
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rivance  of  the  Customs,  during  the  war  waged  by  their  chief 
against  the  then  distracted  and  divided  Spanish  Kepublic.  The 
French  Government,  which  had  crushed  the  bloodthirsty  Paris 
Commune,  had  no  sympathy  for  the  Spanish  Eepublicans  who 
at  Alcoy,  in  Valencia  and  elsewhere  had  committed  crimes  as 
horrible  as  those  of  the  French  Communists,  and  at  that  moment 
any  other  but  a  Carlist  restoration  seemed  improbable  in  Spain. 
Don  Carlos  was,  moreover,  as  a  descendant  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  a  French  Bourbon  prince,  and  the  small  ultra-legitimist 
party  known  as  the  “  Blancs  d’Fjspagne  ”  look  on  him  as  their 
true  king.  Accordingly,  though  the  Carlists  very  naturally  hated 
England,  they  had  to  conceal  during  the  War,  in  view  of  these 
Francophil  elements  in  Carlism,  their  antipathy  for  our  French 
Allies.  But  Carlism  itself  is  dying.  Its  basis  was  the  Salic 
law,  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  Don 
Jaime,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Don  Carlos,  has  no  male  heirs. 
Carlism  must  therefore  go  the  way  of  English  Jacobitism,  when 
the  Cardinal  of  York  sent  the  last  Stuart  emblems  and  mementoes 
to  George  the  Third.  But  although  the  loyalty  to  a  vanished 
pretender  may  perish,  the  basic  principles  of  Carlism — intense 
zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  local  traditions  and 
self-government,  as  opposed  to  centralisation,  and  a  general  dis¬ 
trust  of  democracy  and  of  Socialism — are  still  likely  to  appeal 
as  traditional  memories  to  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  small 
peasant  proprietors  of  Navarra,  and  to  the  brave  sea-faring 
population  of  the  rugged  coasts  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  The 
latter  Province  produced  a  very  typical  son  in  Saint  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  great  Jesuit  Order,  whose  birth¬ 
place  is  within  an  easy  drive  from  St.  Sebastian,  and  contains 
a  magnificent  church  and  a  simpler  but  extensive  monastery. 
St.  Ignatius  was  a  typical  son  of  Spain,  a  knight-errant  for 
Catholic  Christianity  as  Don  Quixote  had  been  for  the  maiden 
of  his  dreams  as  Toboso ;  and  the  part  which  his  order  played 
in  the  religious  development,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
then  unevangelised  heathen  world,  has  undoubtedly  immortal¬ 
ised  his  name.  But  Ijoyola  is  only  one  of  many  interesting 
villages,  some  of  them  much  more  picturesque,  scattered  amongst 
the  valleys  of  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra,  or  along  the  fine  sea 
coast  of  Biscay.  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  Navarra,  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral,  and  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  which  enters 
the  sea,  beneath  the  historic  castle  of  Charles  the  Fifth  at 
Fuentarabia,  opposite  the  French  watering-place  of  TTendaye, 
affords  in  its  upper  reaches  very  excellent  trout  fishing.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  certain  common  features,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  similarity  between  the  three  different  Basque  provinces, 
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and  their  characteristics  are  in  some  measure  reproduced  in  the 
more  westerly  coast  region  which  comprises  the  Asturias  and 
the  Castilian  province  of  Santander.  At  the  latter  place  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Spain  have  a  beautiful  palace,  the  gift  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district,  near  which  M.  Marquet,  the  founder 
of  the  great  Casino  at  Ostend,  has  provided  a  similar  attraction 
as  a  competition  with  the  rival  and  still  more  popular  plage  of 
St.  Sebastian. 

The  Spanish  peasant  in  many  of  these  Northern  Provinces  of 
Spain,  and  especially  in  Asturias,  although  rough  and  illiterate, 
is  in  some  respects  emphatically  a  gentleman,  or  hidalgo,  and  is 
proud  of  the  knowledge  that  his  ancestors  were  never  completely 
subjugated  by  the  Moorish  invaders  of  the  Peninsula.  .\t 
Covadonga,  the  historic  cradle  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  the 
outlaws  who  gathered  in  the  cave — still  shown  there — round  their 
Chieftain  Pelayo,  turned  the  tide  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
which  in  France  was  only  checked  by  Charles  Martel  on  the 
decisive  battlefield  of  Tours.  Slowly  during  the  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies  they  and  their  fellow-countrymen  recovered,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  struggle,  first  the  whole  kingdom  of  Leon,  called  after 
the  Roman  “  Legio,”  or  military  headquarters  of  the  Latin  con¬ 
quest,  and  Castile,  the  “  Land  of  the  Castles  ”  (Castillos) — 
w'rested  one  after  the  other  from  the  infidels,  and  lying  south 
of  the  great  defile  of  Pancorho,  through  which  the  highroad  and 
the  railway  from  the  northern  seaboard  to  Madrid  wind,  side  by 
.side,  between  gigantic  cliffs  and  frowning  rocks.  Not  long  after 
passing  it  the  traveller  reaches  Burgos,  with  its  glorious  Gothic 
cathedral,  the  capital  of  old  Castile,  and  the  rival  of  Toledo, 
the  new  or  southern  Castilian  metropolis,  at  length  wrested  by 
the  Spaniard  from  the  Moor.  Which  of  these  two  historic  cities 
was  to  he  deemed  the  first  in  Spain  was  for  many  years  the 
subject  of  fierce  debate  between  their  rival  partisans.  In  the 
days  of  the  mediaeval  Spanish  Parliaments  these  conflicting 
claims  were  continually  put  forward  by  the  members  for  both 
the  Royal  capitals,  each  of  whom  insisted  on  the  right  of  moving 
the  address  to  the  Crown.  The  King  always  gave  it  in  favour 
of  Burgos,  hut  only  by  appealing  to  the  rival  city’s  loyalty. 
“  Let  Burgos  apeak,”  he  answered  :  ”  Toledo  will,  T  know,  act 
as  I  desire.” 

Once  the  Pass  of  Pancorho  has  been  traversed  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  dry,  wind-swept  Castilian  tableland  is  reached.  Trees, 
hedgerows,  meadows  gradually  vanish,  and  immense  brown  and 
apparently  arid,  though  often  rich,  corn-bearing  plains  fatigue 
the  eye.  These  extend  past  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  two  Castiles,  to  the  outskirts,  with  their  daily 
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spreading  suburbs,  of  Madrid.  But  the  traveller  who  disposes 
of  a  motor-car  can  reach  the  capital  by  a  far  more  interesting 
route  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Eioja,  lying  on  both  banks 
of  the  upper  Ebro,  a  district  famed  for  its  cheap  and  delicious 
wines,  to  Soria,  the  Numantia  of  the  Romans,  Siguenza,  with 
its  lovely  little  cathedral,  Guadalajara,  and  the  old  University 
city  of  Alcala  de  Henares.  Another  pleasant  route  is  from 
Ijogrono  to  Burgos,  past  the  interesting  monastery  of  Nagera, 
and  Santo  Domingo  della  Calzada,  a  tiny  village  clustering  round 
a  splendid  minster. 

II. 

Madrid  is  a  much-abused  capital,  and  has  formed  the  subject 
of  many  cruel  witticisms.  Its  climate  has  been  described  as 
“  eight  months  of  winter  and  four  of  hell,”  and  its  winds  as 
able  “to  kill  a  man  but  not  to  put  out  a  candle”;  but  the 
dryness  and  the  purity  of  its  air  atone  for  many  other  defects. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  thrown  out  new  and  hand¬ 
some  garden  cities  ;  it  possesses  at  least  two  very  first-class  modern 
hotels,  one  of  them  inexpensive  as  well  as  very  comfortable,  and 
a  glorious  golf  course,  often  visited  by  us,  on  those  western 
outskirts  which  lead  to  the  well- wooded  grounds  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Pardo  Palace.  Close  to  this  delightful  little  palace, 
adorned  with  lovely  tapestries,  the  sluggish,  shallow  stream  of 
the  Manzanares  flows  on  its  way  to  join,  near  the  glades  of 
Aranjiiez,  the  Jarama,  and  eventually  the  yellow  Tagus;  and 
further  to  the  north-west  an  excellent  motor  road  leads  to  the 
Escurial,  the  huge  and  gloomy  pile  built  in  the  shape  of  the 
gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
achieved,  on  that  martyr’s  holy  day  by  the  Anglo-Spanish  forces 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  they  captured  St. 
Quentin  from  the  French. 

The  ordinary  foreign  traveller  in  Spain,  upon  reaching  Madrid, 
has  two  immediate  objects — one,  a  visit  to  the  gallery  which 
enshrines  the  noblest  works  of  Velasquez  and  some  of  those  of 
Titian,  of  Rubens,  of  Murillo,  of  Goya ;  and  the  other  the  Plaza 
de  Toros  (the  Bull  Ring).  He  will,  however,  probably  find  that 
the  feeling  of  cultivated  Spaniards  in  regard  to  the  bull-fight  has 
in  recent  years  undergone  a  considerable  change.  Among  the 
great  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  its  heroes  are  still  the  idols 
of  the  populace — but  far  less  than  was  the  case  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  highly  educated  public. 

This  is  probably  due  in  some  measure  to  the  dislike  of  the 
butchery  of  horses,  which  has  grown,  together  with  keener 
interest  in  racing,  as  well  as  in  games  such  as  polo,  which 
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among  the  better  classes  of  society  has  been  fostered  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Court.  The  great  bull-fighters — such  men,  for 
example,  as  Belmonte — are  still  the  popular  heroes  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  as  were  formerly  Frascuelo  and  Mazzantini.  Corridas  are 
still  organised  for  charitable  and  patriotic  objects — we  attended 
several  given  for  the  Allied  Re<l  Cross — hut  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  among  thoughtful  Spaniards  to  regard  these  exhibitions 
with  mixed  feelings,  and  to  speak  of  them,  or  at  least  of  certain 
of  their  features,  in  somewhat  aixilogetic  terms.  Such  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  public  sentiment  must,  however,  need  time  as  a  factor 
in  its  favour  before  it  can  make  itself  fully  felt. 

Next  to  the  Bull  Ring  the  contests  which  most  interest  the 
Madrid  public  are  those  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  two  Houses  sit  in  different  quarters  of  the  capital.  The 
Senate  is  situated  near  the  Palace,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  a  handsome  building  on  the  opposite  and  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  The  debates  are  always  interesting,  for  the  Spanish  poli¬ 
ticians  are  almost  all  of  them  instinctively  good  speakers.  The 
members  of  the  Grovernment  occupy  what  is  called  the  “  Blue 
Bench  ”  in  the  lower  House,  and  the  discussions  are  often  full 
of  interest.  It  would  perhaps  take  too  long  to  describe  the 
frequently  changing  political  conditions  of  Spain,  for  to  do  lo 
would  require  a  description  of  the  development  of  Spanish  politics 
for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  Roughly  speaking,  however,  they 
reproduce  the  struggle  common  to  all  the  great  States  of  Europe 
between  the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  which  have, 
ever  since  Spain  obtained  her  first  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
the  days  of  the  Peninsular  War,  supplied  her  with  alternative 
Ministries. 

During  the  reign  of  Isabella  the  Second  these  parties  were 
known  as  “  Moderados  ”  and  “  Progresistas,”  or,  to  give  them 
their  English  equivalent,  partisans  of  moderate  and  radical  re¬ 
form.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  Cabinets  represent¬ 
ing  both  parties  succeeded  one  another  in  office.  Then,  in  1868, 
the  Queen  was  deposed.  First  a  German  Prince  was  elected 
as  her  successor,  and  the  French  opposition  to  his  election  pro¬ 
duced  the  Franco-German  War.  Then  Spain  obtained  from  Italy 
a  King  in  the  person  of  Amadeus  of  Savoy ;  but  he  was  un¬ 
popular,  in  spite  of  many  merits,  as  a  foreigner.  The  Prime 
Minister  who  had  called  him  to  the  throne  was  murdered,  and 
he  himself  abdicated  in  despair. 

After  this  came — for  a  few  years — a  Republic ;  but  its  sup¬ 
porters  were  unable  to  agree,  for  one  party  wanted  a  Republic 
of  the  centralised  French  type,  administered  from  Madrid,  and 
another  a  Federal  Constitution  on  the  lines  of  the  United  States 
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of  America.  Civil  war  broke  out  on  this  issue ;  a  Federalist 
Republic  at  Cai’tba^ena  rebelled  against  the  Republic  at  Madrid, 
r>on  Carlos  raised  his  standard  in  Northern  Spain,  and  a  state 
of  general  chaos  prevailed.  It  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  a 
military  rising  at  Sagunto,  where  General  Martinez  Campos  pro¬ 
claimed  as  King  of  Spain  the  youthful  son  of  the  deposed  Queen, 
who  took  possession  of  the  throne  as  Alfonso  the  Twelfth,  sup¬ 
pressed  both  Carlists  and  Republicans,  and,  assisted  by  an  able 
Conservative  Prime  Minister,  Don  Antonio  Cauovas  del  Castillo, 
reigned  on  the  whole  well  and  peacefully  for  a  period  of  twelve 
ju’osperous  years.  During  this  period  Canovas  and  his  Liberal 
rival  Sagasta  alternately  governed  Spain,  and  when  King  Alfonso 
died  his  infant  heir  succeeded  peacefully  to  the  throne  under  the 
Regency  of  his  mother.  Queen  Christina,  a  princess  of  high 
character  and  remarkable  political  ability.  When  the  King 
attained  his  majority  Spain  continued  to  be  governed  on  the  lines 
of  the  moderately  Tiiheral  Constitution  established  by  Canovas 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
disastrous  war  with  the  United  States  during  the  Regency  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  made  steady  and  continuous  progress.  In 
practice  the  system  of  government  was  open ,  from  a  strictly  con¬ 
stitutional  point  of  view,  to  some  criticism  ;  for  the  Government 
in  power  was  always  able,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  secure  a 
majority  at  a  general  election,  the  majority  of  the  electors,  for 
a  variety  of  practical  if  selfish  reasons,  being  anxious  to  retain 
the  existing  Cabinet,  w’hatever  its  colour,  in  power,  and  the 
Ministry,  as  soon  as  it  survived  its  popularity,  arranging  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  to  transfer  the  offices  held  by  it  to 
those  of  the  Constitutional  Parliamentaiy  Opposition.  Of  late 
years,  however,  this  situation  has  been  modified  by  divisions  and 
rivalries,  largely  personal,  in  the  ranks  of  the  two  great  parties, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Tjiberals,  and  to-day  both  these  parties 
are  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  small  groups,  each  attached 
to  a  personal  leader.  Thus  the  Conservative  Party  was  long 
divided  into  two  or  three  sections,  one  following  Senor  Maura, 
another  his  recently  assassinated  Conservative  opponent,  Sefior 
Dato,  and  a  third  Sefior  La  Cierva,  an  able  politician  from 
Murcia,  representing  a  somewhat  more  rigid  school  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  opinion.  Thus,  too,  in  the  Liberal  Party,  Count 
Romanonoes,  who  represents  the  tradition  of  Sagasta,  has  a  rival 
in  the  Marquis  of  Alhucemas,  the  chi^f  of  the  so-called  Demo¬ 
cratic  Liberals,  and  another  in  Sefior  Alba,  whose  politics  have 
a  somewhat  more  Radical  tinge.  The  old  Republican  Party  is 
scarcely  less  divided.  It  comprises  a  small  body  of  intellectual 
Republicans,  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  democratic  form  of 
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Constitutional  Monarchy,  but  who,  although  men  of  consider¬ 
able  individual  ability,  have  little  or  no  hold  upon  public  opinion, 
and  various  extreme  sections,  one  of  them  avowedly  Socialistic, 
who  have  no  chance,  unless  they  can  overthrow  the  Monarchy, 
of  effectually  establishing  a  Government.  The  situation  has 
during  recent  years  been  rendered  more  complex  by  the  fact  that 
all  these  parties  profess  (and  perhaps  really  feel)  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  system,  under  which,  by  a  tacit  convention,  the 
Government  of  the  day  practically  manipulated  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  and  could  make  pretty  certain  of  returning  victorious  from 
the  polls,  partly  owing  to  the  votes  of  the  ofi&cial  element,  to 
the  indifference  to  party  questions  of  considerable  bodies  of 
electors,  and  to  the  influence  in  many  of  the  constituencies  of 
“  Caciques,”  or,  as  they  would  be  termed  in  America,  ”  bosses,” 
often  able  to  carry  the  election  of  their  candidates  in  the  face 
of  considerable  opposition. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  earlier  Spanish  elections,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  “Caciques”  and  described  to  us  by  Spanish 
friends,  recall  the  famous  contest  witnessed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
hia  companions  at  Eatanswill.  Voters,  personating  electors  long 
since  dead,  were  admitted,  for  example,  to  the  polls  by  officials 
whom  these  “bosses”  controlled.  “  I  do  not,”  said  the  angry 
descendant  of  one  of  these  long-buried  citizens  to  the  Mayor, 
“complain  of  your  having,  for  the  purposes  of  this  election, 
recalled  my  long-lost  grandfather  to  life,  but  I  do  most  strongly 
object  to  your  making  him  vote  for  the  Liberals,  when  everybody 
knows  he  was  always,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  convinced  and 
zealous  Conservative.”  “  Do  you  not  think,”  gravely  observed 
the  Liberal  returning  officer,  “  that  he  may,  during  all  these 
long  years  in  Purgatory,  have  reconsidered  his  position,  and 
resolved,  in  the  future,  if  he  had  the  chance  of  doing  so,  to  vote 
more  wisely?  ” 

In  a  small  town  in  Estremadura  the  local  Alcalde,  or  Mayor, 
who  led  the  opposition  to  the  Government  candidate  and  who 
had  to  count  the  votes,  was  very  obstinate  and  not  to  be  tam¬ 
pered  with.  On  the  eve  of  the  poll  a  high  official  of  the  Home 
Office  at  Madrid  came  suddenly  down  to  inspect  the  “  civic  local 
institutions.”  The  Mayor  dutifully  met  him  at  the  station  and 
took  him  over  the  new  hospital,  the  up-to-date  public  slaughter¬ 
house,  the  spacious  schools,  the  well-stocked  medical  dispensary, 
and  last  of  all  the  new  model  prison.  When  the  party  quitted 
the  latter  building  the  Mayor  had  mysteriously  disappeared  ;  he 
had,  a  policeman  said,  left  it  in  order  to  go  to  lunch  at  the  close 
of  the  morning’s  labours.  Next  day  the  election  took  plaoe. 
The  missing  magistrate  could  not  be  discovered ;  some  one  must 
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count  the  votes;  and  a  member  of  the  municipality,  who 
happened,  by  the  merest  accident,  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Government,  consented  to  undertake  the  task.  As  soon  as 
the  result  of  the  voting,  which  was  unexpectedly  favourable  to 
the  Government,  was  announced,  a  still  more  astonishing  dis¬ 
covery  was  made.  The  Mayor,  it  seems,  had  lingered  for  a 
moment  in  the  model  cell  which  he  had  just  been  showing  to 
the  official  from  the  capital.  Some  careless  jailer,  however,  had 
suddenly  and  unaccountably  banged,  and,  worse  still,  had  bolted, 
the  door,  supposing  the  cell  to  be  empty ;  the  Mayor’s  cries 
from  within  had  been  unheeded  amidst  the  general  excitement 
of  the  election,  and  it  was  only  many  hours  after  it  had  ended 
that  a  prison  official,  on  opening  a  closed  cell,  had  released  a 
furious,  unshaven,  and  famished  Chief  Magistrate.  The  turn¬ 
key  who  had  inadvertently  locked  him  up  for  a  day  and  a  night 
was  severely  reprimanded,  and,  in  fact,  “  dismissed  in  disgrace  ” 
to  a  better  paid  post,  and  the  Home  Department  official  who 
had  aiTanged  this  little  comedy  was  doubtless  also  “  bidden  to 
go  up  higher.”  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  upset  by  an  easily  explic¬ 
able  accident  his  coachful  of  out-voters  into  a  pond  on  their  way 
to  Eatanswill,  was  hardly  less  happily  inspired  than  the  jailer 
of  this  Estremaduran  borough. 

These  are,  of  course,  tales  of  the  old  days,  but  even  in  our 
own  time  there  have  been  cases  of  their  repetition  by  some 
active  official  or  ”  Cacique”  of  peculiar  resourcefulness  or  zeal. 
At  one  of  the  last  General  Elections  all  the  party  leaders  agreed 
that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  abuses  the  supervision  of  the  voting 
and  the  counting  of  the  ballot  papers  must  be  entrusted  to  the 
judges  of  the  ”  Audiencias,”  or  divisions  for  judicial  purposes  of 
each  province,  on  whose  impartiality  politicians  of  all  parties  could 
rely.  The  old  malpractices  thus  largely  ceased,  but  no  party 
could  obtain  so  overwhelming  a  majority  as  to  make  it  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  others;  and  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of 
weaker  Governments,  relying  on  uncertain  allies,  and  therefore 
living  on  an  insecure  tenure,  and  often  unable  to  take  a  strong 
line  on  any  question. 

Another  effect  of  the  splitting  up  of  the  old  parties  into  per¬ 
sonal  factions  or  small  groups,  none  of  them  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  programmes,  has  been  the  promotion  of  Coalition 
Governments  :  for  no  single  group,  if  opposed  to  other  groups 
of  the  same  party  as  itself,  can  retain  a  working  Parliamentary 
majority  when  faced  by  a  combination  united  for  the  merely 
negative  purpose  of  overthrowing,  with  one  object  or  another, 
a  mixed  Ministry  which  exists  mainly  as  a  mere  stopgap.  The 
King  alone,  moreover,  can  really  form  a  Coalition  Government 
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and  impose  his  own  conditions  on  it.  About  four  years  ago  he 
was  forced  to  do  this,  for  no  one  of  the  party  leaders,  confrouted 
by  the  opposition  of  the  others,  could  provide  a  working  Cabinet, 
or,  indeed,  remain  more  than  a  week  or  so  in  office.  It  was 
asserted  at  the  time  that  His  Majesty  called  all  the  rival  leaders 
to  the  Palace  and  insisted  on  their  combining  to  form  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Ministry,  able  to  face  and  manage  Parliament,  or  at  least 
to  vote  the  Budget.  When  they  all,  with  one  consent,  began 
to  make  excuse,  he  calmly  announced  that,  inasmuch  as  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution  he  must  himself  govern  by  the  advice 
of  a  Cabinet  supported  by  Parliament,  and  inasmuch  as  no  single 
Parliamentary  party  or  combination  of  parties  could  provide  such 
a  Cabinet,  the  Sovereign  was  practically  checkmated  by  the 
action,  or  rather  paralysis,  of  his  own  responsible  advisers,  and 
the  only  course  left  to  him  was  abdication,  unless  these  leaders 
could  arrange  between  themselves  to  combine  and  create  a  work¬ 
ing  Government.  This  they  in  the  end  consented  to  do,  and 
a  “  Cabinet  of  all  the  talents  ”  was  patched  up,  and  lasted  long 
enough  to  tide  over  a  grave  crisis.  It  is,  indeerl,  obvious  that 
the  Crown  must  always  be  able  to  play  a  more  decisive  part  in 
politics  when,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  choice  between 
two  great  opposing  factions,  it  can  select  its  Ministerial  advisers 
from  a  combination  of  small  ones,  too  weak  individually  to  im- 
t)ose  upon  the  Sovereign  a  policy,  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  often  be  a  compromise,  and  therefore  in  many  quarter.s 
un[X)pular.  T-his  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  elements  in  the  fairly 
successful  game  of  George  the  Third  when  he  played  the  divideil 
Whig  factions  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  to  some  extent 
recovered  the  older  personal  jjower  and  initiative  of  the  Crown. 
In  Spain,  moreover,  almost  every  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  is  held 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Sovereign — an 
advantage  thrown  away  by  George  the  First,  as  he  knew  no 
English,  and  never  since  claimed  by  his  successors. 

This  increased  influence  of  the  Crown  has  been  favoured  by  the 
personal  popularity  which  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth  and  the  lovely 
English  Queen  enjoy  among  the  great  mass  of  Spaniards  of  all 
classes,  owing  to  the  King’s  personal  courage,  vigorous  patriot¬ 
ism,  brilliant  eloquence,  and  charm  of  manner.  The  Queen  has 
on  her  side  endeared  herself  to  her  people  by  her  interest  in  all 
charitable  institutions,  and  by  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which 
she  speaks  the  Spanish  language.  The  courage,  moreover,  which 
she  displayed  during  the  attempt  on  their  lives  on  their  wedding 
day,  when  the  bomb  hurled  at  their  carriage  by  Morral  killed 
some  thirty  or  forty  spectators,  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known  how  narrow 
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was  their  escape,  for  the  assassin  had  actually  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  promise  of  a  ticket  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
enter  the  church  of  San  Jeronimo  from  a  foreign  newspaper 
correspondent !  The  latter  had  two  tickets,  one  of  which  he 
would  have  given  to  Morral,  in  ignorance  of  his  criminal  design, 
had  not  another  friend,  a  German  reporter,  obtained  it  at  the  last 
moment  from  him  for  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  Had  Morral 
got  into  the  church,  crowded  as  it  was  with  representatives  of  all 
the  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  including  our  own  King  (at  that 
time  Prince  of  Wales),  he  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  massacre  of  Eoyal  personages  without  a  parallel  in 
history.  As  it  was,  after  killing  in  the  street  a  large  number  of 
harmless  private  persons,  whose  death  a  fine  monument  com¬ 
memorates,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Vallecas,  a  village  a 
few  miles  from  Madrid,  where  he  anticipated  his  arrest  at  the 
liands  of  an  approaching  policeman  by  blowing  out  his  own  brains 
with  a  revolver. 

III. 

If  Madrid  is  the  Washington  of  Spain,  New  York  finds  a 
counterpart  in  Barcelona,  the  first  at  once  of  her  great  sea  ports 
and  the  most  prosperous  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  cities. 
hiVery  visitor  to  the  Peninsula  should  include  it  in  his  tour,  for 
Catalonia,  with  lovely  Tarragona,  with  the  shrine,  backed  by 
a  wondrous  mountain  landscape,  of  Monserrat,  and  with  the 
remains,  or  rather  ruins,  of  the  splendid  abbey  of  Poblet,  is  a 
land  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  mere  material  prosperity.  It  supplies 
Spain  with  a  Home  Eule  problem  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Ireland,  which,  after  having  been  long  dismissed  as  insoluble, 
was  first  taken  in  hand  by  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister 
Senor  Dato  in  the  closing  months  of  1913.  Date’s  plan  was 
not  unlike  the  scheme  for  Ireland,  which  appealed  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Parnell,  when  he  suggested  the  creation  in  every  Iri.sh 
county  of  a  local  elective  County  Board  or  Council,  each  of  which 
would  send  two  or  more  representatives  to  a  larger  body,  to 
be  invested  with  legislative  powers  for  the  whole  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland ;  for  the  Dato  Bill  of  the  so-called  ‘  ‘  Mancomuni- 
dades  ”  provided  that  the  four  Provincial  Assemblies  already  in 
legal  existence — or,  as  we  should  call  them.  County  Councils — 
of  Catalonia  might  form  a  common  assembly,  or  “  Mancomuni- 
dad,”  with  power  to  legislate,  if  willing  to  do  so,  for  the  entire 
principality  of  Catalonia,  just  as  a  fusion  into  one  body  of  all  the 
Welsh  County  Councils  might  conceivably  do  for  the  sister  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Wales.  How  far  such  an  arrangement,  had  it  really 
materialised,  might  have  proved  a  satisfactory  settlement,  I  do 
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not  myself  feel  able  to  say.  We  were  at  Barcelona,  when  the 
scheme  was  broached,  for  a  British  naval  visit,  and  my  husband 
was  told  by  several  of  the  Catalan  politicians  whom  he  met, 
and  who  he  thought  would  be  zealous  for  the  “  Mancomunidad,” 
that  it  was  viewed  with  rather  mixed  feelings  by  the  districts 
remote  from  Barcelona,  such  as  Tarragona  and  Lerida,  as  these 
feared  that  they  would  only  be  exchanging  for  the  remoter  and 
more  intermittent  control  of  Madrid  the  constant  and,  perhaps, 
meddlesome  interference  of  the  neighbourinef  Barcelona,  to 
whose  more  influential  interests  their  own  mit,-it  be  frequently 
sacrificed.  The  out-and-out  Catalan  Home  Eulers,  who  follow 
the  able  leadership  of  Senor  Cambo,  will,  however,  be  satisfied 
with  little  less  than  a  personal  union  with  the  other  former 
kingdoms  and  present  great  provinces  or  “regions”  of  Spain, 
which  under  the  Eepublic  were  to  form  its  twelve  or  thirteen 
Federal  States,  and  they  want,  or  profess  to  want,  the  right  to 
erect  fiscal  barriers  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  This  means  that  Catalan  goods,  as  paying  two  sets 
of  Customs  duties,  will  be  dearer  in  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  may  therefore  be  undersold  by  cheaper  foreign  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  same  class,  without  reference  to  the  possible  eftect 
upon  Catalan  industry  and  trade  of  French  and  English  com¬ 
petition  with  them.  Of  late  I  have  not  followed  these  Catalan 
developments,  but,  whatever  its  politics  or  the  errors  of  its 
leaders,  I  love  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  coast  of  Catalonia, 
and  especially  Tarragona  and  Reus,  in  the  latter  of  which  places 
we  were  given  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  hospitable  of  recep¬ 
tions.  The  Catalans  in  old  days  were  good  friends  to  England ; 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  they  fought  as  one  man  for 
the  Austrian  candidate,  supported  by  our  own  Queen  Anne, 
against  the  French  Prince,  Philip  of  Anjou,  and  their  fidelity 
was  rewarded  by  a  betrayal  scarcely  less  ignominious  and  cruel 
than  that  of  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland  to  the  murderous  forces 
of  Sinn  Fein.  Yet  again,  in  the  recent  war  with  Germany,  the 
young  men  of  Catalonia  flocked  to  join  the  Allied  Armies  as 
volunteers,  and  many  hundreds  of  them  fell,  bravely  fighting  in 
their  ranks,  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 

Catalonia  is  interesting  in  other  ways  to  the  student  of  politics, 
as  well  as  to  the  trader,  and  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  lovely 
scenery  and  artistic  buildings ;  for  it  is  the  great  headquarters  of 
those  revolutionary  and  Socialistic  agitators,  many  of  them  of 
foreign  origin,  who  seek  to  foment  social  and  political  disorders 
throughout  Spain.  During  the  war  it  was  full  of  Russian 
Bolsheviks,  Polish  Jews  of  Nihilistic  tendencies  pretending  to  be 
Zionist  emigrants  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  indeed,  of  the  vilest 
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political  scum  both  of  Europe  and  of  Latin  America.  It  has 
therefore  long  been  the  scene  of  riots,  rebellions,  and  political 
assassinations,  which  the  Spanish  Government  has  steadily  and 
with  praiseworthy  energy  repressed.  Its  strongest  modem 
Captain-General  (or  military  commander  of  its  territory)  was 
Field-Marshal  Weyler,  whom  I  knew  well,  a  former  adminis¬ 
trator  of  Cuba,  a  man  to  whom  fear  was  unknown,  and  who 
when  he  said  a  thing  really  meant  it.  On  assuming  office,  he 
sent  for  the  leading  Communists  and  Anarchists  of  the  place, 
whom  the  police  had  pointed  out  to  him  as  most  dangerous. 
“Gentlemen,”  he  said  to  them,  “/  shall  he  very  short  with 
you,  but  understand  that  what  I  say  I  really  mean !  If  you 
start  riots,  or  revolutionary  demonstrations  likely  to  lead  to 
them,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  fill,  not  the  hospitals,  nor  even 
the  prisons,  but  the  cemeteries.  You  are  warned,  and  if  my 
warning  is  disregarded,  you  will  only  have  your  own  folly  to 
thank.”  His  hearers  took  the  hint  to  heart,  for  they  knew  that 
the  old  warrior  meant  business. 

Alexandra  Hardinge. 


(To  he  concluded.) 


EDGAK  ALLAN  POE  AS  INSPIRER  OF  IDEAS. 

I. 

In  saying  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  though  famous,  is  even  nowa¬ 
days  misunderstood,  I  am  yielding  to  no  temptation  to  vain 
paradox.  The  appreciation  of  his  personal  life  and  of  the  quality 
of  his  genius  has,  however,  been  fairly  often  revised  during 
the  last  TiiTlf-century — that  is  to  say,  since  the  inauguration  of- 
the  monument  at  Baltimore  in  1875,  and  John  Ingram’s  beauti¬ 
ful  edition,  published  in  London  in  1880,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  vile  legends  which  had  sprung  up  after  his  death.  We  have 
now  all  the  critical  elements  and  the  perspective  necessary  to 
see  what  Poe’s  w’ork  was,  and  how  much  of  it  still  retains  its 
vitality  and  powers  for  us  and  for  the  future.  He  was  revealed 
to  France  by  Baudelaire,  and  has  since  exercised  a  profound 
though  more  or  less  hidden  influence  on  French  literature.  His 
intellectual  aspect  has  been  seen  to  possess  different  features 
from  those  to  which  even  Baudelaire  thought  it  necessary  to 
limit  it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  undergo  yet  further  trans¬ 
formations  in  the  opinion  of  the  future.  It  is  to  these  views 
that  I  should  like  to  make  at  least  some  allusion  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  this  essay,  and  to  try  to  indicate  a  new  way 
of  approaching  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  man  who  has  been 
regarded  either  simply  as  a  poet  or  as  a  writer  of  fantastic  tales, 
in  which  latter  character  he  is  far  better  known  than  in  the 
former. 

And,  firstly,  in  what  does  the  remarkable  discordance  between 
this  writer’s  work  and  his  .life  consist? 

The  son  of  a  beautiful  and  unfortunate  actress,  who  was 
carried  off  by  consumption  in  the  same  year  as  her  husband, 
he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  two,  adopted  by  the  Allan 
family,  brought  up  in  the  irresponsible  expectation  of  an  enviable 
fortune,  then  suddenly  disinherited  for  some  wild  pranks  after 
some  travelling  and  a  short  time  at  the  Military  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  Poe  found  himself  without  resources, 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  write ;  and  then  began  the  heart¬ 
breaking  tragedy  of  a  great  soul  wandering  from  city  to  city 
for  seventeen  years  in  an  America  utilitarian  in  all  its  ideals. 
On  this  via  dolorcfsa  we  meet  with  two  touching  feminine  figures 
— his  mother-in-law,  Maria  Clemm,  and  her  daughter,  Virginia, 
whom  he  married.  The  latter  died  in  misery,  and  charity  paid 
for  her  burial.  The  mother,  under  her  mourning  shawl,  carried 
round  from  one  editor’s  office  to  another  the  manuscripts  of 
her  son-in-law,  whose  genius  she  admired  to  the  end;  and  often 
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tliey  were  refused.  But  he,  in  the  midst  of  destitution  and 
sufferings  both  physical  and  moral,  fought  hard  against  the 
inertia  of  the  public,  organised  reviews,  gave  lectures,  took  up 
criticism  and  jounialism  ;  and  among  the  crowd  and  in  the  houses 
of  the  few  friends  who  felt  his  spell  he  bore  the  sombre  beauty 
of  his  countenance.  In  addition  to  poverty  and  mourning  for 
his  dead  love,  he  experienced  the  worst  torture  for  those  of  his 
kind — misunderstanding,  with  its  cruel  alternations  of  success 
and  .silence,  the  brief  revivals  of  hope  which  make  failure  more 
bitter,  the  meannesses  and  tricks  of  Fate  working  against  a  man 
and  his  glory,  the  slow  moral  murder  by  means  of  wounds  which 
appear  to  be  but  pin-pricks.  His  mental  pow'er  was  so  rich 
that  it,  played  easily  with  mathematics,  poetry,  or  metaphysics 
while  giving  the  most  skilful  care  to  the  editing  of  magazines 
and  gazettes;  and  yet  this  power  remained  unused  or  w^asted, 
not  so  much  owing  to  jealousy  or  prejudice  as  to  the  unceasing, 
dull  incapacity  of  people  to  understand.  Foe  was  liked,  his 
great  gifts  were  recognised ;  but  he  was  not  needed,  there  was 
no  place  for  him.  Thus  he  w’as  led  to  that  temptation  to 
alcoholism  which  came  upon  him  during  his  wife’s  last  suffer¬ 
ings;  there  was  no  fine  shade  of  despair  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  so  he  came  to  a  miserable  end  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 

Now  there  is  no  trace  of  this  torment  in  his  works,  in  which 
he  never  speaks  of  himself.  In  proportion  as  he  is  exhausted 
by  the  succession  of  events,  he  pushes  them  aside  from  his  art 
and  his  thought.  He  rises  to  greater  heights  by  the  very  excess 
of  sorrow ;  but  the  sorrow  which  he  depicts  is  transposed  to 
terms  of  a  higher  reality,  to  an  intense,  generalised  expression 
of  destiny.  Neglecting  effects  and  thinking  only  of  the  cause, 
his  genius,  at  once  impassioned  and  precise,  never  uses  its 
powers  of  expression  to  reveal  his  own  personal  tragedy.  He 
does  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  autobiography.  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher  is  of  later  date  than’  Liqeia.  The 
Colloquy  of  Monos  and  Una,  Silence,  The  Power  of  Words  come 
after  them  but  precede  The  Mesmeric  Revelation;  and  Eureka 
marks  the  apogee  of  his  contemplative  state.  Often  interrupted 
by  the  necessities  of  journalism,  polemic  and  lecturing,  of  writ¬ 
ing  fantastic  tales  or  detective  stories,  which  by  flattering  the 
frivolous  taste  of  the  public  assured  him  a  modest  income,  his 
spirit  time  after  time  resumes  its  journey  towards  the  purely 
abstract.  Misfortune,  far  from  providing  Poe  with  subjects, 
divides  his  ]>ersonality  into  two  separate  parts,  forcing  upon 
him  an  ever-widening  breach  betw’een  practical  and  pure  reason. 

We  have  here  a  force  which  has  been  called  either  mysti¬ 
cism  or  intellectual  perversity.  Perversity,  in  its  deepest 
etymological  sense,  is  a  deviation  from  the  ways  of  that  life 
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which  is  called  normal :  a  divergence  between  instinct,  or  material 
interest,  and  that  interest  in  the  abstract  which  lures  the  spirit 
on  until  it  loses  all  interest  in  ordinary  existence.  Poe  was 
attracted  to  the  study  of  this  perversity  as  the  first  cause  of 
all  mental  activity,  and  his  life  was  the  revelation  of  an  ideal 
and  despairing  fusion  of  suffering  and  love.  I  think  it  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  perversity  should  never  be  understood 
in  its  hackneyed  sense  of  immorality.  Poe’s  was  the  most 
fastidious  and  upright  of  lives,  and  though  mourning  and  dis¬ 
tress  made  him  yield  to  the  temptation  of  alcohol,  he  never 
sought  in  it  the  exaltation  of  his  mental  faculties  or  of  his  work, 
he  never  regarded  it  as  a  vice  or  as  an  artificial  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  He  even  had  a  strong  antipathy  for  this  practice,  which 
was  a  foremost  article  of  the  Romantic  creed,  and  he  turned 
against  it  the  reasoned  irony  of  The  Genesis  of  a  Poem.  The 
Marginalia  similarly  show  his  aversion  from  philosophers  and 
mystics,  whether  his  jests  are  levelled  at  Hegel,  Emerson,  or 
the  Swedenborgians ;  and  yet  he  was  himself  possessed  more  and 
more  by  the  philosophic  and  mystic  sense — the  sense  of  what 
we  call  the  Bergsonian  inconscient.  There  were  in  him  two 
distinct  and  parallel  personalities,  the  suffering  and  the  medita¬ 
tive,  which  combined,  in  his  work  to  create  a  sort  of  metaphysic 
of  pain.  And  his  tales,  in  which  he  never  speaks  of  himself, 
are  the  commentary,  in  image  and  symbol,  on  this  suffering.  . 

II. 

The  stormy,  bitter,  or  distressing  features  of  the  man’s 
experience  are  thus  transposed  in  his  writings  into  pure  motifs 
of  mental  anguish.  The  terrible  end  of  Virginia  Poe,  the  poet’s 
frustrated  feelings  for  Mrs.  Osgood  or  Mrs.  Whitman,  were  to 
inspire  the  figures  of  Morelia,  Ligeia,  Berenice,  Rowena,  or 
Madeline,  of  all  those  pure,  diaphanous  creatures  who  shine 
with  such  a  pure  light  in  the  gloom  of  his  works.  The  fruit¬ 
less  pilgrimage  from  city  to  city,  the  horror  of  captivity  in  a 
vast,  indifferent  country,  were  to  create  those  figures  of  exiles 
and  wanderers,  the  Man  of  the  Crowd,  Arthur  Gordon  Pym, 
the  man  who  escaped  from  the  Maelstrom,  the  guest  of  Roderick 
Usher,  the  man  who  deciphered  the  MS.  found  in  a  bottle,  and 
all  those  dreamers  and  travellers  who  narrate  the  Tales  of  Mystery 
and  Imagination.  Hallucination  and  mathematical  curiosity 
were  to  work  together  in  his  sagacious  inquiries  into  crime  and 
theft,  those  essays  in  the  psychology  of  the  obscure,  like  Marie 
Roget,  The  Gdd  Bug,  The  Purloined  Letter,  or  The  Tell-Tale 
Heart.  A  taste  for  forbidden  luxury,  an  innate  elegance 
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thwarted  by  poverty,  were  to  be  elevated  into  pure  aesthetic, 
and  so  to  invent  The  Domain  of  Arnheim,  Landor's  Cottage, 
The  Island  of  the  Fay,  the  chamber  of  Ligeia,  the  oriental 
landscape  dreamed  of  by  Augustus  Bedloe,  and  the  imreal  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  poems.  Finally,  the  power  of  idealism  reacting^ 
against  the  cruelty  of  life,  and  his  propensity  towards  the  per¬ 
verseness  of  dreams,  were  to  rise  to  the  level  of  philosophic  con¬ 
templation,  and  create  those  brilliant  fusions  of  poetry,  love  of 
the  infinite,  and  cosmogonic  ecstasy  which  illumine  Silence, 
The  Conversation  of  Eiros  and  Charmian,  The  Mesmeric  Revela¬ 
tion,  The  Power  of  Words,  and  reach  their  culminating  point  in 
Eureka,  which  nobody  has  ever  seriously  analysed. 

Poe’s  tales  have,  then,  a  second  signification.  But  he  has 
exerted  all  his  a,rt  to  hide  it  from  a  casual  glance.  Even 
Baudelaire  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived ;  he  saw  the  artist 
in  Poe  fully ;  the  man  of  ideas  almost  escaped  him.  But  the 
perfection  of  his  methods  is  so  great  as  to  excite  admiration 
and  to  excuse  one  from  seeking  further.  For  the  public  in 
general  Poe’s  reputation  is  that  of  a  fantastic  story-teller,  who 
excels  in  graduating  his  effects  and  producing  an  impression  of 
mysterious  terror.  The  magnificence  of  his  style  and  the  strange 
beauty  of  his  feminine  figures  are  little  noticed.  As  to  his  prin-..^ 
ciples  of  criminology  and  hypnotism,  which  are  wonderful 
examples  of  enlightenment  for  his  time,  nobody  abstracts  them 
from  the  narratives  in  which  they  occur ;  and  though  the  poems, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  enjoyed  by  a  select  few,  nobody 
has  had  the  idea  of  establishing  their  psychological  connection 
with  the  prose  works,  from  which  they  appear  so  dissimilar. 
Upon  such  an  incomplete  and  inexact  estimate  is  his  glory  based. 
But  to  admire  him  merely  as  an  artist  and  a  story-teller  would 
be  to  look  at  Poe  from  one  side  only,  and  that  not  the  essential 
one.  The  idealist  whom  we  find  in  Eureka,  the  metaphysician 
of  the  perverse,  does  not  seem  to  suit  with  the  controversialist 
and  inventor  of  tragic,  macabre  or  grotesque  stories.  The  real 
Poe,  fatalistic,  mystical  and  contemplative,  has  his  existence 
beyond  the  zone  of  terror  which  he  has  placed  between  us  and 
him. 

The  Tales  of  Mystery  treat  of  subjects  without  the  aid  of^ 
allegory,  presented  with  all  the  relief  belonging  to  facts  of  real 
life ;  and  the  strangest  of  them  always  end  with  a  plausible 
explanation.  The  artist  in  Poe  shrinks  from  all  gratuitous  and 
illogical  suppositions;  he  detests  the  melodramatic,  just  as  he 
does  over-charged  style  or  fortuitous  inspiration.  Far  from 
drawing  his  fantastic  element  from  an  arbitrary  distortion  of 
life,  he  makes  it,  on  the  contrary,  grow  out  of  a  more  careful 
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study  of  what  seems  to  the  generality  of  people  natural  and 
commonplace.  His  imagination  does  not  consist  in  creating  a 
chimerical  world.  When  we  read  a  tale  of  Poe’s  we  do  not 
leave  the  visible  universe  to  wander  in  the  world  of  dreams, 
but  we  are  extracting  from  a  more  intense  contemplation  of 
what  surrounds  us  the  motive  of  a  new  dream,  increasing  as 
it  were  our  idealism  by  the  very  means  of  materialism.  Poe 
does  not  dumbfound  us  by  bringing  together  a  collection  of 
fictitious  circumstances,  but  by  revealing  to  us  the  exceptional 
quality  which  may  exist  in  an  everyday  event.  The  house  in 
which  the  scenes  of  his  stories  are  laid  is  not  a  palace  in  the 
clouds;  it  is  a  house  like  our  own,  decorated  by  the  artist  just 
enough  to  impart  to  it  a  character  of  mystery.  But  around  it 
and  in  it  circulate  the  magnetic  waves  of  a  life  which  we  had 
not  susi)ected,  and  of  which  each  of  us  is  himself  a  source. 
The  real  interest  lies,  not  in  the  original  story,  but  in  the  way 
in  which  the  narrator  proceeds  from  the  simple  to  the  profound, 
from  the  ordinary  to  the  unaccustomed.  Without  symbols, 
everything  is  developed  as  in  a  theorem ;  the  psychological 
deductions  are  hnked  up  one  with  the  other  with  such  care, 
strength  and  apparent  simplicity  that  one  does  not  look  for  any 
secret  meaning,  and  yet  these  effects  of  his  inimitable  art  veil 
the  essential  point  at  which,  from  proposition  to  insinuation, 
Poe  leads  our  mind  out  of  the  visible  world,  opening  before  it 
door  after  door,  until  he  suddenly  leaves  it  in  the  depths  of 
unknown  psychic  regions,  unable  to  tell  at  what  moment  the 
road  which  led  it  there  ceased  to  be  natural. 

This  imagination,  which  has  a  horror  of  the  vague  and  the 
factitious,  which  desires  always  to  be  based  upon  truth,  but  con¬ 
ceives  of  it  in  its  infinite  complexity,  is  that  of  the  man  of  ideas 
and  the  mystic,  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  a  mere  narrator 
of  fantastic  tales,  who  confines  himself  to  winning  admiration 
for  his  talent  by  stringing  together  strange  adventures.  Poe 
succeeded  in  mingling  with  his  art  the  science  of  his  day,  in 
obtaining  aesthetic  effects  from  mathematics,  and  formulating 
the  essential  principles  of  telepathy,  criminology,  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  while  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  his  only  idea 
had  been  to  tell  strange  stories.  The  mighty  effects  which  arose 
from  these  stories  emanated  from  a  secret  system.  In  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  every  literary  composition 
which  aims  at  producing  an. impression  to  be  grasped  in  a  few 
instants  and  take  an  immediate  effect  by  means  of  surprise ; 
but  he  did  not  limit  his  power  of  writing  to  the  story,  and  we 
may  consider  that  in  adopting  it  to  translate  his  abstract  proposi¬ 
tions  into  action  he  regarded  the  Tales  of  Mystery  as  merely 
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the  prolegomena  to  works  in  which,  after  Eureka,  he  would  give 
his  explanation  of  the  relations  between  man  and  the  world  of 
sense.  It  is  not  to  literature  pure  and  simple  that  Poe  devoted 
a  whole  volume,  for  the  Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym, 
admirable  as  they  may  be,  are  none  the  less  not  proportionate 
in  moral  importance  to  their  length ;  they  must  be  placed  with 
the  Diary  of  Julius  Rodman,  The  Balloon-Hoax,  or  Hans  Pfacd 
among  those  fantasies  of  travel  which  were  more  readily  accepted 
from  Poe  than  his  abstract  works.  He  made  use  of  the  philo¬ 
sophic  dialogue.  Many  of  his  tales  start  with  the  exposition  of 
an  intellectual  problem,  of  which  the  ensuing  story  is  only  an 
illustration.  Poe’s  secret  system  is  thus  revealed  in  almost  all 
his  stories,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  obviously  betray 
the  character  and  style  of  w'orks  written  for  the  newspapers. 
The  greater  part  of  them  treat  of  morbid  states  of  personality. 
In  them  the  man  himself  is  constantly  before  us,  relating  his 
autobiography,  impelled  by  motives  which  all  come  back  to 
intellectual  perversity.  Au  fond,  there  is  only  one  type  of  man 
and  woman  in  these  tales,  which  are  merely  the  memories  of 
an  existence  which  has  undergone  the  magnetising  influence 
of  the- unconscious.  Was  Poe,  then,  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
arranger  of  strange  circumstances,  with  no  desire  beyond  that 
of  striking  the  public  imagination?  No.  He  is  not  a  teller 
of  fantastic  stories,  or,  if  he  is,  it  is  with  a  view  to  a  far  wider 
result.  The  strange  .violence  of  Hoffmann,  the  smiling  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  Andersen,  contain  all  Andersen  and  all  Hoffmann ;  we 
enjoy  them,  but  they  are  an  end  in  themselves.  But  Poe,  by 
means  of  the  facts  which  he  invents  or  observes,  acts  as  a  poet 
and  a  mystic,  constantly  hinting  at  invisible  powers. 

Ill 

We  have  read  the  Tales  of  Mystery,  become  acquainted  with 
their  subjects,  and  appreciated  the  art  with  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed.  If,  then,  we  re-read  them  in  order  to  discern  behind 
them  their  author,  we  shall  perceive  in  them  a  collection  of 
terrible  events,  determined  by  a  few  laws  and  tendencies ;  a 
taste  for  abstruse  and  solitary  meditation,  in  ancient,  melan¬ 
choly  surroundings  and  houses ;  sensibilities  so  refined  as  to  be 
almost  neurotic ;  the  conception  of  an  existence  at  once  secret 
and  luxurious”;  a  love  of  travel  and  vast  spaces,  nostalgia,  an 
intellectualism  imposing  a  logical  form  on  his  passions,  a  capacity 
for  emotion  filled,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned,  with  a  chaste 
and  romantic  respect,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  sensuality.  Such 
are  the  qualities  of  Poe’s  characters,  concentrated  in  a  single 
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type,  who  almost  always  uses  the  form  of  personal  narration. 
In  his  tragic  creations  these  qualities  are  offset  by  a  propensity 
to  hallucinations,  mourning,  remorse,  the  malady  of  the  infinite. 
And  these  consequences  of  fatality  derive  once  more  from  per¬ 
versity.  This  reduction  of  both  the  person  and  the  motive  to 
a  single  type  is  so  striking  that  the  events  assume  a  merely 
secondary  interest.  We  are  obviously  terrified  by  the  pulling 
out  of  Berenice’s  teeth,  by  the  beat  of  the  tell-tale  heart,  the 
drop  of  poison  poured  by  Ligeia  into  her  rival’s  cup,  the  clang 
of  the  brazen  gates  against  which  Madeline  Usher  beats  on 
rising  from  her  tomb,  the  bleeding  eye  of  the  black  cat,  the 
handful  of  hair  torn  from  the  murderous  ape  of  the  Rue  Morgue, 
or  the  voice  of  the  terrible  M.  Valdemar.  jWe  shudder  before 
a  monstrous  revelation  of  horror.  And  yet  any  intuitive  mind, 
once  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  will  always  think 
that  the  real  terror  of  these  stories  lies  beyond  themselves,  in 
the  principle  which  has  determined  them.  However  great  a 
catastrophe  may  be,  one  forgets  it ;  but  what  remains  essen¬ 
tially  is  the  law  which  brought  it  to  pass,  and  may  cause  it  to 
be  repeated.  /  Thus,  passing  beyond  the  zone  of  terror,  we  enter 
a  zone  of  abstraction,  where  we  find  nothing  but  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  external  details  which  have  frightened 
us  have  only  been  the  means  leading  us  to  this  point  of  medita¬ 
tion.  If  we  considered  them  solely  in  themselves,  after  a  little 
while  we  should  look  upon  them  coldly,  and  the  smallest  tragic 
event  of  every  day  would  move  us  more.  Now  the  more  we 
re-read  Poe,  although  the  purport  of  the  narrative  is  known  to 
us  in  all  its  developments,  the  indefinable  feeling  seizes  us  once 
more,  and  the  emotion  is  renewed.  The  reason  is  that  the 
writer  has  managed  to  reveal,  beneath  the  story,  the  abstract, 
permanent  and  formidable  law,  the  presence  of  the  unknowable.] 
It  is  this  which  haunts  him,  true  man  of  ideas  as  he  is,  who, 
according  to  the  dedication  of  Eureka,  “  has  put  his  faith  in 
dreams  as  in  the  sole  reality,'”  like  a  transcendent  metaphysician 
using  the  form  of  the  fantastic  tale. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  study  Poe’s  metaphysics  in 
^  Eureka  as  well  as  in  the  secret  thought  underlying  his  stories. 
The  attraction  of  the  infinite,  which  was  in  his  eyes  the  motive  of 
all  actions  not  in  conformity  with  ordinary  life,  is  the  sole  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  tales.  Into  them  he  has  transposed  the  misfortunes 
of  his  own  life.  His  central  line  of  study,  in  which  from  the 
early  years  of  his  genius  he  was  the  true  initiator  of  a  whole 
range  of  ideas  shared  by  his  contemporaries,  is  concerned  with 
morbid  states  of  personality.  He  has  given  a  series  of  brilliant 
and  incomparable  illustrations  of  them.  The  perversity  of  con- 
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fession  to  the  detriment  of  one’s  own  interest  {The  Imp  of  the 
Perverse),  of  psychical  duality  (William  Wilson),  of  a  specialised 
form  of  sensuality  (Berenice,  The  Oval  Portrait),  of  psychical 
synchronism  (Ligeia,  Morelia,  The  Memoirs  of  Augustus 
Bedloe)  :  in  every  case  a  solvent  principle,  coming  from  beyond 
the  visible  universe,  destroys  people  and  ruins  their  mentality 
by  arming  it  against  itself.  Nobody’s  work  reacts  with  a' 
stronger  protest  against  the  dangers  of  intelligence ;  no  other 
devotes  itself  with  more  subtlety  to  the  delineation  of  refined 
intellectualism,  of  a  soul  expecting  nothing  from  ordinary  happi¬ 
ness  and  delighting  in  the  joys  of  abstract  thought.  Man  as 
drawn  by  Poe  can  only  expect  to  find  peace  in  dreams.  It  is 
in  order  to  attain  this  that  he  shuts  behind  him  the  doors  of 
life,  kills  the  old  man  with  the  tell-tale  heart,  wanders  with 
the  Man  of  the  Crowd,  delivers  himself  from  crime  by  con¬ 
fession,  braves  the  Maelstrom  and  the  Polar  Seas.  If  he  seeks 
rest  among  people,  it  is  in  the  depth' of  the  remotest  purlieus, 
bending  over  cryptograms,  deciphering  puzzles  with  cold 
sagacity,  seeking  everywhere  the  signs  of  the  infinite.  For  this 
out-and-out  intellectual  there  can  be  no  family,  no  trace  of 
repose ;  observing  things  without  taking  part  in  them,  his  only 
interest  is  in  finding  in  them  what  nobody  dares  to  seek. 
Absorbed  in  the  laws^  governing  events,  not  in  events  them¬ 
selves,  he  is  hypnotised  by  the  profound,  and  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world. 

Side  by  side  with  this  recluse  Poe  often  places  a  woman  who 
is  unlike  all  others.  Ligeia,  Morelia,  Berenice,  Madeline, 
Rovrena,  Ulalume,  Eleanora  are  by  no  means  pure  creations 
of  his  dreams.  He  describes  their  beauty  to  us  with  a  minute 
realism,  and  yet  they  appear  veiled  under  a  discreet  idealism. 
In  the  nobly  impassioned  expressions  of  love  which  are  addressed 
to  them  none  has  any  relation  to  the  flesh.  These  creatures 
live  in  a  sort  of  limbo;  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  their 
material  existence  begins,  we  are  astonished  that  they  cast  a 
shadow.  What  Poe  sought  during  his  life  with  a  mysterious 
curiosity,  in  which  sensuality  had  no  part,  both  in  his  wife 
and  in  those  whom  he  tried  to  win  after  her,  was  the  hope  that 
their  forms  might  be  more  perfect  revelations  of  the  invisible. 
He  seems  to  have  believed,  like  certain  occultist  mystics,  that 
woman  does  as  much  by  the  transmission  of  her  sensibility  as 
man  by  his  faculty  of  associating  ideas,  that  she  is  a  controller 
of  forces  and  essentially  an  approach  towards  the  pure  idea.  I 
can  think  of  hardly  anybody  but  Rossetti  who  has  managed  to 
draw  from  his  burning  lyricism  enough  fervour  to  carry  into 
effect  so  perfectly  metaphysical  a  transposition  of  woman. 
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The  unique  character  of  the  mysterious  in  Poe’s  work  lies 
in  his  gift  of  rendering  imperceptible  the  point  at  which  reality 
fades  into  dream ;  nobody  has  known  as  well  as  he  how  to  wrap 
his  figures  in  an  atmosphere  the  composition  of  which  eludes 
us  as  does  that  of  liembrandt  or  Leonardo.  There  is  nothing 
else  like  this  mystery  which  permeates  events  of  the  utmost 
verisimilitude ;  and  William  Wilson’s  house,  the  chamber  of 
Ligeia,  the  house  of  Usher,  are  almost  like  ours,  and  yet  they 
are  lit  neither  by  the  light  of  day  nor  by  lamps,  but  by  the 
souls  of  living  beings  shining  through  their  bodies.  Whether  as 
lyrist,  thinker,  psychologist,  aesthetician,  prose-writer  or  poet, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  as  a  creator  is  one  of  those  most  capable  of  an 
artistic  act  of  will  and  self-consistent  logic,  and  one  of  those 
most  firmly  based  upon  an  original  and  powerful  conception  of 
the  relations  between  the  physical  and  the  moral.  Neither  the 
ill-luck  of  his  wrecked  life,  nor  his  hereditary  tendencies,  nor  his 
alternate  moods  of  activity  and  collapse,  succeeded  in  tarnishing 
yhis  idealism  and  lofty  lucidity.  This  great  poet  was  a  very  great 
intelligence  who  divined  by  instinct  certain  immutable  laws. 
We  might  undertake  a  classification  of  his  works  into  ironical 
fantasies,  dream  voyages,  occultist  hypotheses,  inquiries  into 
criminal  psychology,  cosmogonical  dialogues;  in  all  we  shall  meet 
with  perversity  as  the  principle  of  all  psychical  movement,  the 
metaphysics  of  suffering.  We  might  also  extract  from  his  works 
a  collection  of  reflections  which  would  sufi&ce  to  enlighten  those 
who  have  seen  nothing  in  Poe  but  the  strange  and  intense  horror 
*■  of  his  stories.  His  deductions  will  remain  models  of  the  most 
amazing  achievement  of  imagination  disciplined  by  analysis. 
He  formulated  observations  on  irresponsibility,  telepathy  and 
inter-penetration  wliich  were  anticipations  of  truths  recently 
admitted  by  our  psycho-physiologists.  He  had  intuitions  in  the 
spirit  of  Einstein  with  regard  to  time  and  space.  What  little 
he  said  about  morality  is  admirable.  The  fact  is  that  Poe  was 
a  truly  complete  poet ;  not  only  an  artist  in  composition  and 
form,  but  a  mind  open  to  general  ideas,  who  gathered  together 
forces  both  plastic  and  abstract,  applying  to  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  a  unique  method,  not  intelligible  on  the  plane  of 
the  experimental  sciences,  but  on  the  plane  of  the  higher 
spiritual  Ufe. 

IV. 

A  lyrist,  an  assthetician ,  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher,  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  The  Poetic  Principle  was  also  a  word- 
painter  of  exceptional  vividness,  I  have  purposely  set  aside  on 
this  occasion  all  appreciation  of  his  art  in  order  to  throw  into 
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particular  relief  that  which  has  been  too  little  recognised  in  him ; 
but  I  cannot  omit  to  say  that  his  portraits  and  landscapes  are 
magnificent  creations  in  which  are  blended  the  real  and  the  un¬ 
real.  The  house  of  Usher,  with  its  “  vacant  eye-hke  windows,” 
the  gigantic  silhouette  of  the  man  of  the  Pole  rising  over  the 
sea  of  fog,  the  phantom  ship  encountered  by  Pym,  the  whirling 
wall  of  the  Maelstrom,  the  vision  of  the  end  of  the  world  depicted 
by  Eiros  and  Charmion,  the  island  of  the  Pay,  will  for  ever 
impose  their  images  on  the  mind.  Poe  has  effaced  all  trace  of 
his  methods,  but  his  prodigious  faculty  of  assimilating  the' 
invisible  is  also  buried  with  him. 

He  will  remain  one  of  the  proudest  representatives  of  that 
art  which  is  aristocratic  and  profound.  Endowed  to  the  highest 
degree  with  dazzling  qualities  of  talent,  he  was,  thanks  to  his 
ardent  and  reverent  passion  for  literature,  the  creator  of  an 
intellectual  tradition  of  which  his  own  country  gave  him  no 
example,  but  which,  lonely,  poor  and  misunderstood  as  he  was, 
he  found  in  the  international  heritage  of  men  of  genius.  His 
imperfections  as  a  man  did  harm  to  none  but  himself ;  in  spite 
of  them  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  career  and 
of  his  thought  intact.  At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  most  startling  cycles  of  visions  which  has^ 
appeared  in  the  literature  of  all  time.  Poe  is  like  nobody  but 
himself.  With  the  exception  of  ten  humorous  stories  or  so  and 
a  few  critical  articles,  his  amazing  work  is  immune  from  decline ; 
the  occasional  details  which  date  it  impair  it  in  no  essential 
point.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  application  to  art  — 
of  experimental  methods  and  scientific  ideas.  A  whole  order  of 
feelings  and  presentiments  exists  which  none  had  expressed 
before  him ;  he  was  what  we  call  nowadays  a  creator  of  new 
values,  a  pioneer.  The  further  we  advance  along  certain  paths, 
the  more  admiringly  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  by  this  wise  seer,  who 
was  more  than  sixty  years  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  whose 
work  at  that  date  and  under  those  conditions  was  a  marvel. 

It  is  now  time  to  view  him,  in  the  words  of  Mallarme’s  famous 
verse,  ”  tel  qu’en  lui-meme  enfin  I’^ternite  le  change,”  and  to 
put  him  into  his  true  place ;  for  Poe  has  not  yet  been  fully  dis¬ 
covered.  He  has  often  been  praised  while  his  deepest  merits 
were  neglected.  He  has  often  been  falsely  interpreted  on  the 
ground  of  his  inherited  qualities  and  his  dipsomania  in  the 
attempt  to  explain  his  work  as  that  of  a  neurotic  genius.  Poe’s 
hereditary  tendencies  and  his  dipsomania  have  had  hardly  any 
influence  upon  his  creative  faculty,  and  they  have  been 
maliciously  exaggerated.  An  injustice  has  been  committed  in 
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his  case  similar  to  that  which  for  so  long  damaged  the  fame  of 
Baudelaire.  Poe’s  art  has  nothing  sickly  or  unhealthy  about  it ; 
he  is  saturated  with  pure  idealism,  and  he  is  a  past  master  in 
logic  and  in  clarity  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  America  has 
fairly  recently  produced  some  excellent  works  reconstructing  the 
/'truth  as  to  Poe’s  biography.  But  she  does  not  seem  sufficiently 
aware  that  the  greatest  of  her  spiritual  sons  has  exercised  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  Europe.  I  need  not  recall  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  the  traces  of  Poe’s  aesthetic  that  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Stevenson  {Treasure  Island),  Wells  {The  Time- 
Machine),  Wilde  {The  Portrait  of  Dorian  Gray).  I  will  limit 
myself  to  France  alone.  Thanks  to  his  disinterested  admira¬ 
tion,  Baudelaire  has  revealed  the  genius  of  Poe  to  us  in  a  brilliant 
translation;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  personally  struck  by 
it,  and  recognised  a  kindred  nature  and  great  affinities,  both 
aesthetic  and  mental,  between  himself  and  the  American  writer 
whom  he  never  saw.  The  spread  of  Poe’s  work  has  since  then 
inseparably  accompanied  that  of  Baudelaire’s  own,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  increase,  and  two  parallel  currents  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  have  arisen  for  these  two  writers,  who  have  given  rise  to  the 
same  errors. 

To  many  Poe  was  no  more  than  the  strangest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  fantastic  story-tellers,  clever  at  inspiring  terror  by 
subtle,  macabre  inventions.  This  is  the  most  accredited  view 
of  him.  It  has  given  rise  to  imitators  like  the  poet  Eollinat, 
and  a  whole  literatmre  of  detective  serials  in  the  papers  and 
sensational  “shockers”  on  the  stage,  of  which  the  Parisian 
Grand  Guignol  has  made  a  regrettable  speciality.  Superficial 
imitation  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mol  for  a  long  time  caricatured 
Baudelaire  in  like  fashion.  Nowadays  the  classical  value  of 
Baudelaire’s  poetic  art  and  the  intellectual  virtues  which  made 
him  our  greatest  festhetician  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  for¬ 
tunately  understood  ;  he  has  been  delivered  from  an  absurd  myth. 

A  small  number  of  minds  have  been  in  accord  in  seeing  in 
Poe  what  there  actually  is  in  him.  Mallarme  translated  his 
poems,  and  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  his  artistic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  formation  of  the  aesthetic  which  he  himself 
elaborated.  Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam  underwent  Poe’s  influence 
even  more  definitely  in  many  of  his  stories  and  in  his  novel 
L'Eve  Future.  We  may  look  upon  Mallarmd,  Baudelaire, 
Villiers  de  I’lsle  Adam,  and  Poe  as  a  set  of  four  minds  closely 
linked  to  one  another,  sharing  the  same  ideas  on  aesthetics  and 
taking  up  the  same  mental  and  moral  attitude  towards  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  democracy.  Following  on  the  three  great 
inheritors  of  Poe’s  thought,  the  generation  of  the  Symbolist 
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poets  maintained  its  cult.  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  origin  of  the 
dramatic  system  of  Maeterlinck,  of  the  tales  of  Marcel  Schwob, 
in  which  it  is  united  to  the  influence  of  Stevenson,  and,  finally, 
in  the  recent  works  of  Paul  Valery,  who  introduces  into  his 
poetry  those  rigorous  principles  of  composition  which  Poe  formu¬ 
lated  in  The  Genesis  of  a  Poem.  I  might  mention  other  names.  ' 
I  confine  myself  to  these  to  show  that,  though  a  superficial  inter¬ 
pretation,  seeing  nothing  in  Poe  but  a  fantastic  story-teller,  has 
led  to  a  sterile  and  unpleasing  literature  of  horrors,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  profound  interpretation  of  Poe  as  an  sesthetician 
and  a  thinker  has  formed  and  enriched  eminent  minds  which 
have  been  capable  of  entering  into  his  true  thought. 

It  is  this  latter,  essential  significance  of  Poe  which  it  is  of 
importance  to  bring  out  more  and  more  clearly.  I  have  barely 
been  able  to  outline  it  within  the  limits  of  this  essay.  In  France 
we  see  Poe’s  work  quite  differently  from  Baudelaire,  who  revealed 
it  to  us ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  future  will  discover  several 
new  aspects  which  are  contained  in  the  w’ork — limited  indeed, 
but  incredibly  rich  in  intuitions  still  in  condensed  form — of  an 
author  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
original  geniuses  of  his  age,  a  prince  of  the  spirit. 

Camille  Mauclair. 

Translated  by  Catherine  Phillips. 
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DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION,  1801-1922. 


Before  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State  no  area,  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Calais  (which  sent  a  burgess  to  the 
English  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  that  has  at 
any  time  been  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  ceased 
permanently  to  be  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Westminster.  The  representation  from  Southern 
Ireland  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  over  Southern  Ireland 
have  now  been  inecoverably  withdrawn  and,  accordingly,  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which  had  been  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  since  the  Union,  no  longer  returns  mem¬ 
bers  to  that  assembly.  With  the  influence  of  the  Irish  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  tone  and  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  its  agency  in  accelei-ati ng  the  democratic  transformation 
of  British  politics,  I  do  not  now  propose  to  deal.  I  desire 
to  limit  myself  to  the  consideration  of  one  constituency  in 
Southern  Ireland,  Dublin  University,  whose  representation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  characterised  by  paradoxes,  con¬ 
stitutional  anomalies,  and  survivals  of  an  antiquated  and  long- 
abandoned  system  to  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
parallel  and  scarcely  a  remote  analogy  in  Parliamentary  history. 
The  story  of  the  freak  representation  of  Dublin  University  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  bundle  of  departures  from  the  usages 
w'hich  obtain  in  Parliamentary  representation. 

University  representation,  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  “  began  in  the  very  worst  and  most  reactionary  period  of 
our  history,”  is  in  its  very  form  and  origin  different,  and  designe<l 
to  be  different,  from  the  ordinary  constituency  representation. 
The  old  Charters  enfranchising  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dublin  set  forth:  “the  interests  of  learning  and 
religion  deserve  to  be  represented  as  well  as  the  material  interests 
of  the  Kingdom.” 

The  old  Irish  House  of  Commons,  like  that  at  Westminster, 
had  its  University  members.  James  I.  enfranchised  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1603.  He  conferred  a  similar 
privilege  on  Dublin  University  in  1613.  The  Charter  enfranchis¬ 
ing  Dublin  University  is  nearly  identical  in  its  terms  with  the 
Charters  enfranchising  the  English  Universities,  and  from  1613 
till  the  Union  the  University  of  Dublin  returned  tw'o  members,  of 
whom  one  was  all  but  invariably  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Union  Dublin  University  was  semi-disfranchised — an  un- 
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paralleled  incident  in  University  representation.  It  sent  not 
two  members  but  one  only  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
continued  to  be  represented  by  one  member  only  till  1832,  when 
by  the  Irish  Reform  Act  of  that  year  it  became  once  more  a 
two-member  constituency.  From  1613  the  elective  franchise 
of  Dublin  University,  which  is  termed  in  the  Act  of  Union 
“  The  University  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,”  was  vested 
in  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  for  the  time  being 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  consisting  of  a  body  of  about  one 
hundred  members,  very  many  of  the  Scholars  being  under  age 
and  accordingly  disqualified  from  voting.  After  1832  Masters 
of  Arts  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the  University  fran¬ 
chise,  which  has  since  been  widely  extended. 

I  take  almost  at  haphazard  some  of  the  anomalies  with  which 
the  representation  of  Dublin  University,  which  was  a  heap  of 
anomalies,  literally  abounded.  The  feeling  of  irritation  with 
which  constituencies  regard  members  who  represent  not  their 
constituencies  hut  themselves  is  well  known.  Place  holders  and 
place  seekers  who  use  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  interests,  however  meritorious  they  may 
be  in  the  service  of  the  State,  fail  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
constituents,  who  naturally  do  not  like  their  votes  to  be  utilised 
as  stepping-stones  for  the  personal  advancement  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Dublin  University  has  proved  the  one  astonishing 
exception  to  this  general  attitude  of  constituencies  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.  It  was  the  paradise  of  the  expectant  and  supplicating 
applicant  for  place  and  favour.  The  representation  of  Dublin 
University  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  since  the  Union  is  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  number  of  its  members  who  have  held  places 
of  profit  under  the  Crown,  and  who  have  been  promoted  from 
such  places  of  profit  on  leaving  the  House  of  Commons  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  still  greater  and  permanent  emolument.  Exclusive  of 
the  two  last  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Dublin 
University,  that  constituency  has  since  the  Union  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  four-and-twenty  gentlemen,  of  whom  one  only,  Mr. 
Anthony  Lefroy,  who  sat  as  member  for  Dublin  University  from 
1858  till  1870,  received  no  Government  office  or  emolumeilt  or 
favour.  Mr.  Lecky,  who  was  member  from  1895  till  1903, 
received  no  emolument  from  the  Crown.  He  was,  however, 
made  a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 
Of  the  remaining  two-and-tw’enty  members  for  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  in  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  of  whom  all  but  one  (Mr. 
G.  A.  Hamilton)  were  lawyers,  all  were  placemen  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  twenty  were  promoted  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  still  higher  positions.  Five,  Plunket,  Napier,  Ball,  Gibson 
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(Lord  Ashbourne),  and  Campbell  (Lord  Glenavy)  were  Lord 
Chancellors  of  Ireland ;  two,  Thomas  Lefroy  (the  father  of 
Anthony  Lefroy)  and  Whiteside,  Lord  Chief  Justices;  one, 
Carson,  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary;  one,  Chatterton,  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Ireland;  one.  Holmes,  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal 
in  Ireland;  one,  Walsh,  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland;  one, 
Warren,  a  President  of  the  Irish  Probate  and  Matrimonial  Divi¬ 
sion ;  four,  Foster,  Jackson,  Madden,  and  Samuels,  Puisne 
Judges;  one,  Shaw,  Recorder  of  Dublin;  one,  Knox,  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  one,  Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  one, 
Plunket  (Lord  Rathmore),  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  one, 
George  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

This  accommodating  constituency  was  never  weary  in  allow¬ 
ing  its  representatives  to  do  well  for  themselves  at  its  expense. 
The  late  Very  Rev.  John  Gwynn,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  and  vacated  the  Deanery  of  Derry  on  becoming  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Dublin  University,  thus  tersely  described 
the  attitude  of  its  Parliamentary  representatives  to  the  University 
and  the  Government  :  “  Our  members,”  he  said,  ”  adopt  the 
attitude  of  the  statue  of  King  William  III.  in  College  Green. 
They  imitate  the  statue  with  its  back  to  the  University  and  its 
face  to  Dublin  Castle.”  Dublin  University  not  only  beats  the 
record  as  a  place-holder’s  resting-place  and  springboard  to  higher 
office,  but  in  its  utter  self-abandonment  to  the  place-holder’s 
personal  convenience.  It  presents  the  solitary  instance  of  a  two- 
member  constituency  both  of  whose  members  on  two  occasions 
were  simultaneously  Government  placemen.  Mr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Napier  sat  together  as  members  for 
Dublin  University,  the  one  being  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  other  being  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  Again,  Sir  Edward 
(Lord)  Carson  was  Solicitor-General  for  England  for  five  years, 
from  1901  till  1905,  when  member  for  Dublin  University,  while 
his  fellow  member.  Sir  James  Campbell  (Lord  Glenavy),  was 
first  Solicitor-General  and  eventually  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland,  in  the  same  period.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  this  quixotic  and  self-sacrificing  constituency  that  not 
one  of  the  members  for  Trinity  College  in  the  period  with  which 
I  am  dealing  was  a  Fellow  or  Professor  or  had  any  practical 
experience  in  the  teaching  and  administration  of  the  University 
which  he  represented. 

In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  one  at  least  of 
the  University  members  is  invariably  a  Fellow  of  a  College  or 
a  University  Professor.  A  similar  practice  obtained  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Dublin  University  before  the  Union.  Five  men 
who  were  either  Fellows  or  Professors  contested  the  representa- 
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tion  of  Dublin  University  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
Union,  and  each  of  them  was  defeated;  the  last  of  the  five  was 
Dr.  Anthony  Traill,  then  a  junior  Fellow,  whose  principles  were 
in  the  highest  degree  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  voters.  In  a  three-cornered  contest  for  one  seat 
Dr.  Traill,  who  was  afterwards  appointed  by  a  Conservative 
Government  to  the  Provostship  of  Trinity  College,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  his  opponents  being  lawyers,  one  of  whom 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  other  Legal  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Governor-General  of  India. 

The  Charter  enfranchising  Dublin  University  is  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  its  terms  with  the  Charters  enfranchising  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  insists  that  the  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  Dublin  University  should  be  members  of  the 
University.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  idea  of  a  member  for 
the  University  not  being  an  alumnus  of  the  University  and,  if 
possible,  a  Fellow  or  Professor  is  unthinkable.  Dublin  University, 
however,  again  made  a  precedent  of  amazing  altruism  by  breaking 
at  least  in  two  instances  the  provision  of  its  Charter.  Two  gentle¬ 
men,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Eecorder  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  represented  Dublin 
University  simultaneously,  neither  of  whom  was  educated  in  that 
University.  They  were  both  graduates  of  Oxford. 

The  record-breaking  annals  of  Dublin  University  in  the  choice 
of  its  Parliamentary  representatives  do  not  end  here.  The  man¬ 
date  or  recommendation  of  a  statesman,  however  highly  placed, 
to  a  constituency  to  select  a  candidate  of  his  choice  as  its  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representative  would  be  fiercely  resented,  although 
letters  and  telegrams  from  leading  statesmen  are  eagerly  desired 
by  candidates  who  have  already  been  selected  by  the  political 
parties  in  a  constituency  to  fight  a  contested  election. 

On  the  eve  of  the  General  Election  of  1892  Mr.  (the  Earl  of) 
Balfour,  who  had  been  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  during  one  of 
the  most  terrible  coercive  regimes  on  record,  and  was  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  wrote 
a  letter,  which  was  published,  in  which  he  urged  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Edward  (Lord)  Carson  as  candidate  in  the  Unionist  interest 
for  the  representation  of  Dublin  University  for  the  seat  vacated 
by  Mr.  Madden,  an  Irish  Attorney-General,  on  appointment  to  a 
Puisne  Judgeship  which  was  vacant  for  upwards  of  two  years 
since  the  spring  of  the  year  1890,  but  which  was  kept  unfilled  for 
his  acceptance,  which  he  had  deferred  till  all  hope  of  the  resig¬ 
nation  by  Mr.  Chatterton,  a  former  member  for  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity,  of  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  a  position  now 
abolished,  which  that  gentleman  had  filled  for  nine  and  twenty 
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years,  had  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  educated  in 
Dublin  University,  and  had  no  association  with  it  save  an 
honorary  degree  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  political  action.  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  was  not 
resented,  but  its  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Carson  was 
elected  to  Dublin  University — an  election  which  most  power¬ 
fully  affected  the  course  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Carson  himself,  who  owed  his  seat  to  his  being 
the  nominee  of  Mr.  Balfour,  pressed  on  a  constituency  which 
had  not  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  the  most 
remote  idea  of  electing  him,  added  yet  another  variety  to  the 
extraordinary  election  annals  of  Dublin  University.  In  1918 
he  actually  abandoned  the  representation  of  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  representation  of  a  newly  created  constituency — 
one  of  the  divisions  of  lielfast — a  unique  instance  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  relinquishment  of  the  representation  of  a  University  owing 
to  a  preference  for  the  representation  of  another  constituency. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  and,  at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
defeated  in  contests  for  the  representation  of  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  subsequently  for  other 
constituencies.  Both  those  statesmen,  however,  regarded  their 
enforced  exclusion  from  their  seats  for  Oxford  University  as  one 
of  the  most  heartrending  incidents  in  their  lives.  Mr.  Carson, 
however,  with  a  light  heart  and  with  a  seeming  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  a  constituency  avowedly 
created  on  the  ground  that  ‘  ‘  the  interests  of  learning  and 
religion  deserve  to  be  represented,”  preferred  the  representation 
of  the  Glencairn  Division  of  Belfast  to  the  representation  of  a 
seat  of  learning  to  which  he  had  been  elected  as  a  nominee  of  an 
English  statesman,  just  as  Sir  Eobert  Peel  himself  had  been 
elected  in  1812  for  the  Government’s  nomination  borough  of  the 
city  of  Cashel  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  then  was,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  command  of  a  division  in  the  Peninsular  War — 
whose  letter  nominating  Sir  Eobert  Peel  written  from  his  tent 
on  active  service  in  the  field  is,  I  believe,  still  extant.  Dublin 
University,  by  the  election  under  such  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Carson,  humbled  herself  to  the  position  of  ”  Government  nomina¬ 
tion  borough  ”  before  the  first  Eeform  Act.  To  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  subservience  to  a  Government  which  is,  I  believe,  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  elections,  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  University  elections.  In  1865  Dr.  John 
Thomas  Ball,  Q.C.,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  at  the  Bar, 
contested  the  representation  of  Dublin  University  in  the  Liberal 
interest  and  was  defeated.  At  the  next  General  Election  in  1868 
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Dr.  Ball  contested  Dublin  University  as  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  in  a  Conservative  Administration  and  was  triumphantly 
returned  on  his  way  to  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellorship  by  that 
extraordinarily  docile,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  said  befooled, 
constituency. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Home  Kule  Bill  was  passing 
through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1893  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  moved  against  the  exclusion  of  Dublin  University  from 
the  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  provided  by 
that  Bill.  Mr.  David  Plunket  (Lord  Eathmore),  who  was  then 
member  for  Dublin  University,  in  sup{X)rting  the  amendment, 
made  an  amazing  revelation.  “  The  Ck)nservative  Party  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  said  Mr.  Plunket,  “  were  hampered  by  the  desire  to  secure 
under  the  Redistribution  (of  Seats)  Bill,  1884,  the  representation 
of  Dublin  University.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Conservative 
Party  gave  up  several  advantages  which  they  might  have  claimed 
under  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  in  order  that  the 
representation  of  Dublin  University  might  be  preserved.”  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  July  12th,  1893,  in  which  this  thrilling  admission  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  representation  of  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  was  made,  Mr.  Plunket  warmly  resented  the  description  of 
that  representation  by  Mr.  John  (Viscount)  Morley,  who  was 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  thus  spoke  :  ”  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  great  function  of  the  University  of  Dublin  so  far 
as  representation  in  this  House  goes  has  been  to  find  seats  for 
Toi*y  Law  Officers.  So  far  from  varying,  no  representation  has 
been  so  uniform,  so  monotonous,  so  little  varied,  as  that  of  this 
University.  ...  To  continue  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  is  simply  to  secure  two  seats  for  one  particu¬ 
lar  shade  of  the  Irish  minority.  Those  seats  have  not  been  given 
to  learning  and  eloquence,  but  to  Tory  Law  Officers  to  secure 
Tory  votes.” 

Mr.  Gladstone,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  debate,  while  stating  that 
he  could  not  deny  that  “  in  point  of  political  partisanship  the 
character  of  the  representation  of  Dublin  University  during  the 
last  sixty  years  had  been  most  unmitigated,”  softened  the  severity 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  strictures.  “With  regard,”  he  said,  “to  the 
observations  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  my  right  hon. 
friend  never  intended  to  deny  that  men  of  learning  and  eloquence 
and  marked  capacity  have  been  returned  by  Dublin  University.  I 
tliink  I  am  authorised  to  state  that  what  he  meant  was  that, 
although  men  certainly  of  capacity  and  eloquence  and  perhaps  of 
learning  are  returned,  they  are  not  returned  for  their  capacity, 
eloquence,  and  learning,  but  for  their  political  views.” 
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Mr.  Plunket  was  able  to  state  that  for  Dublin  University,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  “  unmitigated  character  of  its  political  partisan- 
ship”  of  the  most  reactionary  Tory  type,  his  grandfather,  the 
first  Lord  Plunket,  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  of  his  time,  had  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  fifteen  years.  By  this  fact  yet  another  strange 
anomaly  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  Dublin  University 
is  revealed.  So  long  as  the  Parliamentary  franchise  of  that 
University  was  restricted  (as  it  was  from  1801  till  1832)  to 
the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College — a  body  of 
not  much  more  than  one  hundred  individuals — Dublin  University 
as  a  one-member  constituency  returned  at  times,  unlike  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  same  period,  a  Liberal 
representative.  Mr.  George  Knox,  the  first  member  for  Dublin 
University  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  one  of  the  two 
members  returned  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  the  last 
General  Election  of  the  last  Parliament  in  1797.  When  at  the 
Union  the  University  was  made  a  one-member  constituency,  Mr. 
Knox,  an  anti-Unionist,  became  by  lot  its  member  in  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Knox,  who  Lord  Castlereagh  stated 
w'as  one  of  the  very  ablest  men  of  his  time,  actually  proposed  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1793  an  amendment  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  that  year,  by  which  Roman  Catholics 
admitted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  became  law,  to  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  should  also  be  eligible  for  membership 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  That  amendment 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the  Government,  whose  spokes¬ 
man  on  the  occasion  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Mr. 
Arthur  Wellesley  (always  called  Wesley  in  the  reports  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  proceedings).  Mr.  Lecky,  probably  the 
greatest  of  the  members  for  Dublin  University,  writing  long 
previously  to  his  becoming  himself  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Dublin  University,  says  in  relation  to  that  inci¬ 
dent  that  it  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  Wellington 
remembered  it  in  1829  when  he  as  Prime  Minister  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  the  fatal  example  of  yielding  to  the  fear  of  rebellion 
a  measure — Mr.  Knox’s  proposal  in  1793 — which  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  oppose.  “If  the  Catholic  question,”  writes  Mr. 
Lecky,  ”  had  been  settled  in  1793  (as  Mr.  Knox  desired  it  to  be 
settled)  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Ireland  would  probably 
have  been  changed.”  Mr.  Knox,  an  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  sat  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  Dublin  University  from 
1801  till  1807,  just  as  Plunket,  the  protagonist  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation,  sat  for  Dublin  University  from  1812  till  1827.  How 
does  it  happen  that  before  the  extension  of  the  franchise  Dublin 
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University  was  for  two-and-twenty  out  of  two-and-thirty  years 
represented  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  by  friends  of 
popular  rights,  and  after  the  extension  of  the  franchise  it  was 
without  an  interruption  represented  by  gentlemen  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  principles?  The  reason  that  Dublin  University  at  times 
returned  when  its  franchise  was  restricted  Liberals,  but  when  its 
franchise  was  extended  returned  Conservatives  exclusively,  is 
plain.  Of  the  one  hundred  voters,  seventy  were  scholars  of 
Trinity  College.  Those  scholars,  who  were,  of  course,  young 
men  students  of  the  College,  were  generally  at  elections  sup¬ 
porters  of  one  or  other  of  two  popular  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  the 
College  and  voted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  one  or  other 
of  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Plunket  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Trinity  College  at  first  by  Dr.  Magee, 
his  intimate  friend,  a  popular  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Plunket  was  subsequently  returned  by  the  influence  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hare,  a  great  College  Tutor  and  Fellow,  between 
whom  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Sandes,  another  great  College 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  there  was  a  friendly  rivalry  in  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  the  votes  of  the  scholars  for  the  candidates  they  respec¬ 
tively  favoured.  Dr.  Sandes’  services  w’ere  rewarded  by  promo¬ 
tion  to  a  Bishopric.  Dr.  Hare’s  services  to  Lord  Plunket,  for 
whom  he  actually  won  an  election  when  Plunket  was  returned 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  four  votes,  were  not  similarly  re¬ 
warded.^  The  Bishopric  which  should  have  been  given  to  Dr. 
Hare  was  given  on  the  personal  application  of  Lord  Plunket  him¬ 
self  when  Lord  Chancellor  to  Lord  Plunket’s  son,  a  young 
ecclesiastic  who  created  a  mild  sensation  by  the  delivery  of  an 
episcopal  charge  which  was  regarded  as  a  splendid  production 
of  piety  and  learning  which  would  have  justified  a  father’s  impor¬ 
tunity  on  behalf  of  a  son  who  thus  proved  himself  to  be  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Church.  The  illuminating  episcopal  pronouncement 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  copied  word  for  word, 
with  slight  alterations  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  from  a 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  day.*  With 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  the  sway  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity 

(1)  Mr.  Plimket’s  opponent  was  the  once  notorious  John  Wilson  Croker,  the 
Rigby  of  Disraeli’s  Coningsby.  Mr.  Plunket  on  being  asked  whether  he  knew 
Croker  was  sleeping  in  the  Provost’s  House,  said  he  had  no  doubt  Croker  was 
lying  there. 

(2)  Mr.  David  Plunket’s  farewell  address,  on  retiring  from  the  representation 
of  Dublin  University  in  1896  on  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage,  was  a  plagiarism 
(but  very  pardonable)  of  the  address  of  his  grandfather  on  retiring  from  that 
representation  in  1827  on  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage — a  feust  to  which  at  the 
time  I  drew  attention. 
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College  in  obtaining  votes  for  their  favourite  candidates  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  representation  of  Trinity  College  was  managed 
by  a  self-constituted  clique  of  wire  pullers  and  pretentious  sense 
carriers  who  imposed  their  will  on  an  electorate  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  clergy,  who  placidly  acquiesced  in  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  candidates.  On  two  occasions  only  were  the  counsels  of 
these  wiseacres  who  insolently  dictated  the  selection  of  members 
of  Parliament  for  Dublin  University  disregarded.  In  one  case, 
strange  to  say,  to  the  great  loss  and  in  the  other  to  the  great 
benefit  of  public  life. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1874  Dr.  John  Thomas  Ball,  who 
had  sought,  as  I  have  said,  its  suffrage  in  1868  as  a  Conservative 
Attorney-General  and  was  elected,  was  re-elected.  In  1875 
Dr.  Ball  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gerald 
Fitzgibbon,  Q.C.,  subsequently  a  Ixjrd  Justice  of  Appeal,  who 
had  every  claim,  was  in  absolute  harmony  in  political  and 
religious  views  and  sympathies  with  the  electorate,  had  a  bril¬ 
liant  University  career,  was  gifted  with  a  noble  and  inspiring 
eloquence  and  with  an  intense  sincerity  of  aim,  would  have  been 
an  ideal  representative  of  Dublin  University,  and  would,  if  he  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament,  have  gained  a  place  in  the  fore¬ 
most  ranks  of  fame.  No  position,  however  great,  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  genius,  and  there  was  no  position,  however 
illustrious,  on  which  his  talents  and  character  would  not  have 
reflected  an  additional  lustre.  He  was,  moreover,  favoured  by 
the  wiseacres  who  took  the  control  of  the  University  elections 
into  their  own  hands,  hut  “high  reasons  of  State  ’’  led  them  to 
postpone  for  a  season  their  imprimatur  of  approval.  Their 
desire  was  that  a  Mr.  Miller,  Q.C.,  of  the  English  Bar,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  should  be  elected  in 
order  to  enable  his  first  cousin,  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  have  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion  in  obtaining  some  great  position  for  him.  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  forbore  to  come  forward  on  the  understanding,  if  not 
expressed,  certainly  implied,  that  the  seat  would  be  his  after  a 
very  short  tenure  by  Mr.  Miller.  All  things  ran  very  smoothly 
when  Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  Q.C.,  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
took  advantage  of  the  discontent  of  the  electorate  in  having  a 
“  stranger  from  England  ”  forced  on  them  because  he  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns.  The  feeling  of  the  College 
itself  that  the  University  at  Dublin  should  be  represented  by  at 
least  one  gentleman  who  was  a  Fellow  or  Professor  not  an 
aspirant  for  place  from  the  Government  was  manifested  by  the 
candidature  of  Dr.  Traill,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  long 
afterwards  Provost.  Mr.  Gibson  won  the  election  over  Mr. 
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Miller,  who  may  be  termed  the  ofi&cial  candidate,  and  Dr.  Traill 
— the  votes  of  the  pre-eminently  academic  as  contrasted  with  the 
outside  electorate  being,  of  course,  swamped  by  the  extended 
University  franchise.  The  attempts  to  force  Mr.  Miller  on  the 
electorate  exhausted  the  patience  of  that  long-suffering  body. 
It  lost  to  the  University  and  to  the  country  and  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  man  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon’s  supreme  political  genius, 
and  substituted  in  his  stead,  and  as  the  recipient  of  honours 
which  would  have  been  Mr.  Fitzgibbon’s  just  guerdon,  Mr. 
Edward  Gibson  (Lord  Ashbourne),  a  gentleman  not  of  dazzling, 
but  of  respectable  abilities,  whose  success  in  doing  well  for  him¬ 
self  amounted  to  genius,  and  whose  undoubted  triumphs  in  the 
political  world  always  suggested  the  reflection  how  splendidly 
Fitzgibbon  would  have  distinguished  a  position  of  which  it  may 
be  said  he  was  to  the  manner  born. 

And  then  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  the 
monotonous  succession  of  lawyers.  Government  placemen,  who 
each  in  his  turn  sprang  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Dublin  University  to  the  Judicial  Bench  was  interrupted  by  the 
election,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lecky,  of  an  ideal  University 
representative.  The  great  achievement  of  Mr.  Lecky ’s  election 
was  accomplished  by  the  vigour  and  energy  of  that  illustrious 
and  incomparable  scholar  and  man  of  affairs.  Dr.  Mahaffy.  Mr. 
Lecky  himself  in  early  life  desired  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was 
ambitious  for  a  Parliamentary  career.  When  he  was  asked, 
indeed  pressed,  to  deliver  Dublin  University  from  the  rapacious 
maw  of  Government  officialdom  he  consented,  and  defeated  the 
lawyer  candidate,  Mr.  George  Wright,  Q.C.,  who  was,  however, 
consoled  with  the  Irish  Solicitor-Generalship  and  a  seat  on  the 
Bench. 

When  Mr.  Lecky  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons  which 
he  adorned  the  representation  of  Dublin  University  again 
reverted  to  the  official  groove.  Mr.  Lecky ’s  election,  however, 
constituted  the  solitary  instance  of  the  representation  of  Dublin 
University  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  man  representative 
of  the  higher  mental  culture  which  should  appertain  to  a  member 
for  a  great  seat  of  learning.  For  Mr.  Lecky’s  election  Dr. 
Mahaffy  paid  dearly.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Salmon  the  Provost- 
ship  of  Trinity  College  was,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  on  every 
ground  of  merit.  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  position  as  of  right.  He  was, 
however,  passed  over  for  that  position  by  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment — a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed  ten  years  later  by  a 
Radical  Government.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lecky  as  member  for 
Dublin  University  instead  of  an  ordinary  (Jovemment  placeman 
could  not  be  forgotten — to  the  man  who  as  a  lover  of  Dublin 
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University  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  successful  assertion 
of  its  dignity  and  self-respect  by  an  emancipation,  although 
temporary,  from  a  continuous  representation  by  self-seekers  which 
the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  the  Irish  Lord  Primate,  had 
designated  in  1887  “  a  degradation  and  a  disgrace.” 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  members  for  that 
freak  constituency,  Dublin  University,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  few  whose  records,  like  that  of 
Plunket  and  of  Lecky,  are  imperishable,  were  outstanding  figures 
in  their  day  and  generation,  although  they  are  now  sinking  into 
forgetfulness.  When  Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  his  own  sixty 
years’  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  members 
for  Dublin  University  “  took  precedence  in  average  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  members  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,”  he  spoke 
before  Lord  Carson  had  made  his  reputation  in  Parliamentary 
debate  and  before  Mr.  Lecky  had  even  entered  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  survey  of  sixty  years  must  have  remem¬ 
bered  Sir  Frederick  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  was 
member  for  Dublin  University  from  1832  till  1848.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  capable  opponent  of  O’Connell,  and  was  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  Parliamentary  debaters.  O’Connell  in  1834 
carried  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron 
Smith,  an  Irish  judge,  in  introducing  political  topics  in  his 
judicial  charges.  A  week  later  a  motion  to  rescind  that  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried — an  almost  unparalleled  incident — notwithstand¬ 
ing  Ministerial  opposition,  as  a  result  mainly  of  Shaw’s  eloquent 
vindication  of  the  judge.  On  the  accession  to  office  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1834,  Shaw  was  offered,  but  declined,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  whose  acceptance  would  have  been  incompatible  with 
his  retention  of  the  Recordership ;  but  his  political  influence  was 
so  great  that  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Haddington  was 
called  “  the  Shaw  Administration.”  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  once 
bore  tribute  to  Shaw  as  “a  ready,  bold,  and  vigorous  debater, 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  whatever  antagonist,  and  possessed 
of  the  entire  confidence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  must  likewise  have  remembered  Mr.  White- 
side,  who  was  member  for  Dublin  University  from  1859  till  his 
appointment  in  1866  to  the  Irish  Lord  Chief  Justiceship.  Mr. 
Whiteside  had  a  safe  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ennis¬ 
killen,  which  he  represented  for  five  years,  and  from  whose 
representation  he  retired  to  become  member  for  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  repeatedly  refused  judicial  preferment,  and  was  above 
the  influence  of  personal  considerations.  He  was  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  immediately 
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filled  when  he  rose  to  speak.  O’Connell,  to  whom  Mr.  White- 
side  was  utterly  opposed  in  politics,  selected  him  to  be  his 
counsel  at  the  Irish  State  Trials  in  1843.  The  House  of 
Commons  does  not  take  very  enthusiastically  to  lawyers,  against 
whom  there  is  a  widely  entertained  but  mistaken  prejudice  that 
in  debate  they  speak  from  their  briefs  rather  than  from  their 
hearts.  Whiteside  received  from  the  House  of  Commons  the 
greatest  tribute  of  respect,  affection,  and  pride  in  the  fact  of 
his  being  one  of  their  body  ever  paid  in  the  whole  course  of 
Parliamentary  history  to  a  lawyer  for  a  professional  effort.  In 
1861 ,  after  his  conduct  of  the  defence  of  the  celebrated  Yelverton 
case,  which  was  tried  in  Dublin,  Whiteside,  on  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time  on  his  return  from  Dublin, 
was  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers  from  every  quarter 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Gladstone,  moreover,  saw  Mr.  David 
Plunket,  who  was  then  the  member  for  Dublin  University,  sit¬ 
ting  before  him  as  he  spoke,  and  was  never  chary  in  his  tribute 
to  the  abilities  and  eloquence  of  that  gentleman,  who,  he  said, 
maintained  the  high  level  attained  by  University  representa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  the  representation  of  Trinity  College  rose 
to  so  high  a  level,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  generally  attending  the  election  of  its  members,  consti¬ 
tutes  in  itself  yet  another  paradox  as  startling  as  the  many 
paradoxes  which  invest  with  a  signal  interest  as  one  of  the 
strangest  chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
history  of  the  representation  of  Dublin  University  in  that 
assembly — a  history  in  comparison  with  which  the  most  glaring 
Parliamentary  anomalies  are  the  merest  commonplaces. 


P.S. — It  is  not  unw’orthy  of  note  that  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
last  meqpbers  for  Dublin  University  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  practice  invariably  maintained  since  the  Union  was  reversed. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  Government  place-holder,  and 
one  was  a  University  Professor. 

Dublin  University  is  represented  by  four  members  in  the  Dail 
Eireann  (Chamber  of  Deputies)  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  of 
whom  two  are  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  and  a  third  the  holder 
of  a  Chair  in  the  University.  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  K.C., 
the  fourth  member,  is  an  ideal  University  member. 

J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill. 
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Ernst  Haeckel  died  in  the  Villa  Medusa,  his  year-long  home 
at  Jena,  during  the  night  of  August  9th,  1919.  He  died  in  his 
sleep,  having  'been  confined  to  his  hed  by  a  fall  in  his  library 
a  few  days  before.  On  the  night  preceding  his  death-sleep  he 
had  written  busily  and  had  discussed  the  completion  of  a  new 
book  upon  the  radiolaria.  When  his  son  Walter  entered  the 
bed-chamber  he  found  that  his  father’s  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  freest  spirits  of  our  epoch  had  departed. 

Ernst  Haeckel  was  bom  February  16th,  1834,  at  Potsdam. 
Within  the  compass  of  these  eighty-five  years  there  lies  a  monu¬ 
mental,  a  mountainous,  one  might  almost  say  a  panoramic, 
world  of  work,  such  as  few  men  have  ever  achieved.  Nor  have 
many  been  able  to  stamp  their  thought  and  influence  so  deeply 
upon  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  or  to  serve  as  so  potent 
a  leaven  in  the  thought  of  the  time.  With  Haeckel  there 
vanished  from  the  arena — and  to  him  it  always  was  an  arena — 
of  modern  thought  one  of  the  few  great  world  figures  left 
stranded,  like  giants  of  another  day,  in  our  period  of  mechanised, 
normalised  pygmies. 

“  I  too  am  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  he  had  declared, 
“and  at  its  close  I  wish  to  write  finis  under  my  life’s  work.” 
But  no  rest  was  granted  him,  and  he  granted  himself  no  rest. 
He  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  forces  and  influences 
he  had  set  in  motion — these  were  tidal,  whether  with  him  or 
against  him.  In  spite  of  the  great  honours  the  world  had 
showered  upon  him  and  the  proud  measure  of  his  triumphs, 
few  men  have  been  more  persistently  and  savagely  assailed,  few 
more  misunderstood,  misinterpreted.  Haeckel  was  born  in  con¬ 
tention  and  lived  in  and  upon  it,  with  gaiety  and  gusto.  After 
the  silence  that  shut  him  off  from  his  world-audience  during  the 
past  few  years  and  the  void  of  the  war,  the  debate  which  is  to 
determine  his  ultimate  place  in  the  pantheon  of  science  is 
about  due. 

Haeckel,  with  his  senior  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  was  the  last 
of  the  great  Darwinians.  With  his  death  the  Second  Book  of 
Darwinian  Revelation  comes  to  a  close.  Some  of  its  once  impreg¬ 
nable  truths  and  theories  are  shattered  as  fallacies — others  shall 
be  bequeathed  from  generation  to  generation  as  priceless  legacies. 
Seldom  do  we  find  personality,  career,  achievement  and  character 
so  perfectly  harmonious  as  in  the  case  of  Haeckel.  The  con  tern- 
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plation  of  his  life  and  work  gives  one  a  feeling  of  human  and 
aesthetic  completeness,  of  triumphant  will  and  glorious,  defiant 
creativeness. 

Haeckel  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  devoted  priest  of  Science 
— self-sacrificial,  indefatigable,  ambitious,  a  remorseless  yet 
joyous  delver  for  truth.  He  was  ever  ready  to  perform  Hercu¬ 
lean  labours  for  the  sake  of  some  infinitesimal  discovery.  When 
opposed  he  became  a  most  redoubtable  antagonist,  covering  his 
enemies  with  floods  of  biting  mockery.  In  his  iconoclasm  he 
was  ruthless,  for  to  him  nothing  was  holy  that  hid  itself  behind 
error.  As  a  teacher  he  exercised  the  magic  and  authority  of 
an  apostle  over  his  pupils.  He  made  discoveries  almost  by 
intuition ;  he  seemed  to  draw  life  from  the  study  of  life  in  its 
dimmest  fastnesses.  His  monumental  books  built  themselves 
up  under  the  impulse  of  a  never-flagging  inspiration.  Sanguine 
and  buoyant  of  temperament,  the  Grand  Master  of  Monism 
erected  his  new  protestantism  in  the  realms  of  research.  He 
made  of  it  a  citadel  of  Science,  and  then  sought  to  convert  this 
into  a  temple  of  philosophy.  He  loved  men  and  longed  to  find 
them  answers  to  the  grim  riddles  of  existence — a  benevolent 
Lucifer.  His  temperament  was  Luther-like.  Hopeful  and  head¬ 
strong,  blithe  and  manfully  combative,  he  made  his  way  through 
tracts  that  lay  dark  and  uncharted  in  the  wilderness  of  Know¬ 
ledge.  Now,  thanks  largely  to  his  efforts,  much  of  this  territory 
is  cloven  by  a  broad,  bright  highway. 

Those  who,  misled  by  the  word  “  materialist,”  conceived  of 
Haeckel  as  a  kind  of  crass  worshipper  of  the  sordid  and  the 
soulless,  did  not  know  him.  He  was  endowed  not  only  with  the 
ardour  but  also  the  imagination  of  a  poet — and  with  the  gay 
serenity  of  the  artist.  His  presence  was  radiant  and  impressive. 
Few  who  have  seen  it  will  forget  that  royal  head  with  its  waving 
silver  hair,  those  shining  light-blue  eyes,  that  boyish  laugh.  I  have 
never  met  another  human  being  in  whom  the  amiable  human 
attributes  were  more  sweetly  paired  with  the  impressiveness 
attendant  upon  a  vast,  crowned  achievement — world- wdde  fame 
and  the  nobility  of  clarified  genius. 

For  this  man  there  was  no  other  source  of  truth  than  the 
revelation  of  Nature.  This  remained  the  foundation  stone  of 
his  faith.  There  was  in  him  none  of  the  tender  solicitude  towards 
faiths  founded  upon  superstition  which  had  been  shown  by 
Darwin,  whose  former  devotion  to  theology  often  operated  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  an  inner  intellectual  inhibition.  Darwin, 
in  that  grey  dawn  of  a  new  truth,  almost  alone  in  that  gloomy 
Victorian  theatre  of  inquisitional  bourgeois  religiosity,  was  forced 
to  be  content  with  a  tentative  statement  of  his  discoveries.  By 
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his  own  confession,  it  was  clear  that  he  felt  regret  to  see  the  old 
religious  beliefs  crumbling  at  the  touch  of  his  theories.  But 
Haeckel  entered  the  field  as  a  fighter  for  the  new  credo  and  as 
a  protagonist  of  Darwin  himself.  Thus  he  fulfilled  in  himself 
the  Nietzschean  dictum  that  the  disciple  must  leap  beyond  the 
master,  and  be  equipped  with  a  reserve  of  fanaticism.  His 
search  for  undiscovered  truth  was  to  him  inseparable  from  an 
active  crusade  against  established  error.  For  him  it  was  not 
enough  that  truth  must  in  time  prevail — he  burned  to  make 
room  for  it,  so  that  it  might  build,  nay,  breed.  He  was  not 
only  researcher,  but  missioner.  His  scientific  doctrines  were  to 
him  sacrosanct  convictions,  and  therefore  nothing  less  than  a 
religion. 

The  development  of  Haeckel’s  genius  and  the  fields  he  succes¬ 
sively  traversed  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural,  organic 
evolution.  A  direct  line  leads  from  his  early  studies  in  botany 
to  his  brief  burlesque  practice  as  a  physician,  then  to  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  descent  into  the  world  of  zoology,  to  profound  researches 
in  biology,  evolution,  the  mysteries  that  invest  the  beginnings 
of  life  and  the  race.  Parallel  with  these  ran  speculations  upon 
the  soul  and  human  existence,  and  a  slow  ascent  to  the  cloud¬ 
less  peaks  upon  which  he  formulated  his  ethical,  naturalistic 
system  of  Monism  under  the  sublime  device — in  Goethe’s  sense — 
of  Gott-Natur.  Haeckel’s  true  greatness  did  not,  however,  lie 
in  the  field  of  speculative  philosophy. 

To  the  general  public  Haeckel  is  known  chiefly  by  three  or 
four  works.  They  were  swift,  world- wide,  controversial  successes 
which  rivalled  or  outdid  the  sensational  conquests  of  the  most 
popular  novelists.  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  a  simplified 
presentation  of  his  discoveries  and  deductions,  was  devoured  by 
millions  hungry  for  some  light  upon  the  enigmas  which  have 
always  haunted  and  harrowed  the  human  mind.  The  Riddle 
was  translated  into  almost  every  living  language.  It  became 
the  Bible  of  a  new  dispensation  for  countless  drifting  and 
bewildered  minds.  It  assumed  the  offensive,  and  provoked  battle 
and  controversy.  It  served  as  a  kindly  guide  through  lands 
which  the  ordinary  man  had  never  entered — the  awful  uncharted 
wastes  of  Nature  and  of  Organic  Life.  It  gave  clues  and  a 
meaning  to  earthly  existence,  and  though  it  denied  immortality 
— that  is,  the  individual  immortality  that  abides  in  personal 
memory — it  half  redeemed  Death  by  an  additional  fulness  of 
Life.  It  gave  a  natural  form  and  figure  to  some  of  the  amorphous 
terrors  that  mow  and  gibber  to  the  eyes  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  It  was  a  work  full  of  flaws  and  faults,  gaps  and 
audacious  hypotheses,  but  it  compelled  the  imagination.  It 
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captured  sympathy  through  the  fervour,  the  idealistic  inebria¬ 
tion,  the  incorruptible  devotion  to  truth,  which  flowed  in  its 
pages.  Its  pure,  high  scientific  passion  infected  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  reader.  The  book  was  not  only  a  triumph  but  an  epoch. 

The  dead  scholar  must,  however,  be  defended  from  one  unjust 
charge  which  has  often  been  levelled  against  him — that  of  having 
assumed  the  attitude  of  infallibility  in  this  work.  He  himself, 
as  he  made  clear  in  his  introduction,  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
sketch,  as  so  many  frank  guesses  at  the  riddles — riddles  which 
might  never  be  solved.  Haeckel,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
founding,  upon  a  basis  of  science,  reason,  and  human  experi¬ 
ence,  a  modern  form  of  nature  worship  and  materialistic-mystic 
Weltanschauung  which,  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  satisfies 
intellectually,  ethically,  emotionally,  and  aesthetically  millions  of 
minds.  The  “Monistic  Church,”  as  preached  by  his  disciple. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  the  distinguished  chemist,  was  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  creed  directly  to  the  proletariat. 

Haeckel  was  also  an  evolution  from  lineage.  He  was  descended 
from  those  sturdy,  uncompromising  Salzburg  Protestants  who, 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  suffered  for  their  creed’s  sake,  and  who, 
at  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great,  had  emigrated  to  Prussia 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  was  Karl  Haeckel,  a 
State  official  of  the  old  school,  who  was  transferred  to  Merse¬ 
burg  soon  after  the  birth  of  Ernst.  In  these  genial  Saxon 
surroundings  young  Haeckel  grew  up.  His  ruling  passion  began 
to  declare  itself  even  in  the  child — an  intense  absorption  in 
natural  phenomena,  in  flowers,  birds,  insects  and  animals.  To 
find  a  lost,  legendary  flower  the  boy  went  wandering  alone  into 
the  hills  of  the  Siebengebirge.  He  built  a  herbarium,  and  classi¬ 
fied  his  plants  according  to  the  theories  of  transmutation. 

In  1857,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  Haeckel 
studied  botany,  physiology  and  medicine  at  Berlin,  Wurzburg 
and  Vienna.  In  1858  he  unwillingly  opened  his  practice  at  Berlin 
— setting  his  consultation  hour  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning !  A  year  of  medicine  brought  him  three  patients,  all 
of  whom,  as  Haeckel,  with  twinkling  eyes,  confessed,  survived. 
The  father  capitulated.  The  son,  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
was  allowed  a  joyous  year  of  travel  in  Italy.  At  Messina  he 
fished  for  rare  specimens  of  sea  fauna  and  plunged  into  the 
study  and  classification  of  those  exquisitely  beautiful  and  micro¬ 
scopic  forms,  the  radiolaria,  discovered  a  few  years  before  by  his 
famous  teacher,  Johannes  Mueller.  These  pure  and  radiant 
snowflakes  of  the  sea  stirred  not  only  his  scientific  but  also  his 
aesthetic  impulses.  He  felt  a  strong  temptation  to  take  up  land¬ 
scape  painting  professionally — an  art  which  he  afterwards  prac- 
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tised  with  striking  success  as  an  amateur.  Keturning  to  Berlin, 
he  classified  his  specimens  and  drifted  away  from  botany  into 
zoology.  In  1861,  through  the  mediation  of  Karl  Gegenbaur, 
the  eminent  zoologist,  he  was  given  a  professorship  of  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Jena — that  idyllic  Thuringian  town,  the 
scene  of  his  greatest  labours.  The  most  princely  offers  could 
never  induce  him  to  leave  this  university. 

His  Monograph  upon  the  Hadiolaria,  published  in  1862, 
gave  him  an  instant  prestige  in  this  new  field.  In  this  same 
year  Haeckel  married  his  cousin,  Anna  Sethe,  a  young  woman 
of  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  soul.  After  a  year  of  great  happiness 
his  young  wife  died,  precisely  on  Haeckel’s  thirtieth  I)irthday. 
Work  alone,  he  declared,  was  able  to  keep  him  from  going  mad 
at  that  time.  He  took  upon  himself  the  Atlantean  task  of  writing 
the  General  Morphology  of  Organisms — two  huge  volumes  of 
more  than  1,200  pages,  which  he  completed  in  less  than  a  year. 

Darwin’s  “  insane  book”  had  begun  to  spread  its  cold,  devas¬ 
tating  light  over  the  firmament  of  science.  Haeckel  received 
its  message  with  rapture,  and  immediately  rushed  to  its  defence. 
He  supported  it  in  the  face  of  almost  unanimous  ridicule  at  the 
Naturalists’  Conference  at  Stettin  in  1863.  The  publication  of 
the  Morphology  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  biology. 
This  book  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  scientific 
monuments.  It  was  in  this  work  that  Haeckel  first  clearly 
formulated  the  famous  biogenetic  law  :  the  development  of  the 
individual  repeats  in  itself  the  development  of  the  race.  The 
Morphology  contained  many  hypotheses  which  subsequent 
research,  frequently  that  of  Haeckel  himself,  discarded.  Yet  it 
remains  the  first  valid  survey  of  animate  nature  in  the  light  of 
evolution. 

In  1866  the  young  scientist,  at  Huxley’s  suggestion,  visited 
the  famous  Darwin.  The  significance  of  Haeckel’s  labours  in 
comparative  anatomy  and  ontogeny — branches  somewhat  alien 
to  Darwin — nevertheless  compelled  the  latter’s  warmest  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise.  Haeckel  has  left  us  a  striking  description  of  his 
meeting  with  the  author  of  The  Origin  of  Species  : 

The  carriage  stopped  before  Darwin’s  pleasant  ivy-covered  and 
elm-shaded  country  house.  Then,  emerging  from  amidst  the  creepers 
which  surrounded  the  shadowy  porch,  I  saw  the  great  scientist  advancing 
towards  me — a  tall  and  venerable  figvire,  with  the  broad  shoulders  of  an 
Atlas  supporting  a  world  of  thought,  a  Jovean  brow  like  Goethe’s,  high 
and  bro£idly-vaulted  and  furrowed  deeply  by  the  plough  of  intellectual 
toil.  The  soft,  friendly  eyes  were  overshadowed  by  a  great  pent-house 
of  projecting  brows,  the  mild  mouth  was  framed  by  a  long,  silvery  beard. 
The  charming,  candid  expression  of  the  whole  face,  the  soft,  gentle  voice, 
the  slow,  dehberate  speech,  the  simple  and  natural  train  of  his  ideas. 
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took  my  whole  heart  captive  during  the  first  hour  of  our  conversation, 
just  as  his  sublime  works  had  taken  my  whole  mind  by  storm  at  the  first 
re6Mling.  It  was  as  if  some  exalted  sage  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  some 
Socrates  or  Aristotle,  stood  in  the  flesh  before  me. 

Undismayed  by  the  chilly  reception  given  his  abstruse  Generelle 
Morphologic ,  Haeckel  gave  a  series  of  popular  lectures,  in  which 
he  traced  the  development  of  the  world  from  the  primal  fire-mist 
up  to  man.  In  1868  he  published  these  discourses  under  the 
title  of  The  Natural  History  of  Creation.  This  book  broke 
bounds  for  him,  and  was  widely  read.  It  forced  his  fellow 
scientists  in  Germany  to  declare  themselves  for  or  against  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

In  1867  Haeckel  married  again — a  Fraulein  Agnes  Huschke. 
In  1872  his  Monograph  upon  Corals  came  from  the  press, 
laden  with  fresh  revolutionary  stuff  and  scientific  heresies.  In 
this  work  he  formulated  his  famous  theory  of  gastrulation,  by 
which  he  traced  all  life  back  to  one  common  archeval  form — 
the  gastrcea  or  living  sac.  Burning  with  proselytising  fire  and 
longing  to  make  common  property  of  his  scientific  treasures  and 
secrets,  Haeckel  produced  in  1874  another  absorbing  work  for 
the  lay  reader — his  History  of  Evolution.  Again  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  protest  arose  from  timid  colleagues  and  reactionaries. 
A  distinguished  theologian  called  the  work  “  a  blot  of  shame 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  Germany.”  Yet  these  two  splendid 
volumes,  richly  illustrated  and  containing  all  the  fresh  discoveries 
of  the  decades  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition,  are  still 
the  most  authentic  and  complete  history  of  evolution. 

In  1877  ensued  Haeckel’s  memorable  controversy  with  the 
great  pathologist  Eudolf  Virchow,  the  propounder  of  the  cellular 
theory  of  the  human  body.  The  debate  arose  out  of  Haeckel’s 
proposal  that  the  theory  of  man’s  descent  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  Virchow  made  a  vindictive  attack  upon 
the  proposal,  and  branded  Haeckel’s  hypothesis  of  the  ”  soul¬ 
cell  ”  as  a  ‘‘bare  play  upon  words.”  Virchow  reinforced  his 
attack  by  assailing  the  Darwinian  tenets  not  only  upon  scientific 
but,  true  to  his  viewpoint  as  a  Prussian  bureaucrat,  upon  politi¬ 
cal  grounds !  Haeckel  made  a  vigorous  response  to  Virchow  in 
his  pamphlet  Free  Science  and  Free  Education. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  labours  of  his  life  now  occupied 
Haeckel — a  task  seemingly  beyond  the  powers  of  one  man.  This 
was  the  well-known  Challenger  Report,  commissioned  by  the 
British  Grovernment  upon  the  deep-sea  expedition  of  the  corvette 
Challenger.  Thousands  of  new  and  unknown  specimens  were 
to  be  classified  and  described.  For  ten  long  years  Haeckel  toiled 
upon  the  radiolaria,  thereby  completing  his  own  earlier  work 
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on  the  same  species.  The  Challenger  Report  consists  of 
2,750  pages  and  140  plates.  The  System  of  the  Siphonophoria 
and  the  Deep-sea  Certosa  occupied  two  years  more.  Haeckel, 
with  his  delicate  and  penetrating  vision,  both  ocular  and  intuitive, 
discovered  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  new  varieties  of  the 
elusive,  semi-transparent  radioiaria,  prepared  and  mounted  them, 
and  wrote  the  text  and  the  labels  in  English  with  his  own  hand. 
A  companion-piece  to  this  phenomenal  work,  though  on  a  different 
theme,  is  the  Systematic  Phylogeny,  in  three  volumes  (1896) 
— ‘  ‘  a  plan  for  a  natural  system  of  organisms  according  to  their 
descent.” 

These  scientific  works  make  little  appeal  to  the  lay  reader. 
But  in  addition  to  writing  over  fifty  distinguished  specialised 
treatises,  Haeckel,  as  we  have  seen,  made  an  international  con¬ 
quest  of  the  lay  world  by  his  History  of  Creation,  his  Riddle 
of  the  Universe,  and  his  Wonders  of  Life.  The  Riddle 
alone  brought  him  over  five  thousand  letters  from  readers  in 
a  single  year.  The  artist  in  Haeckel  found  expression  in  a 
magnificent  series  of  plates  largely  drawn  by  his  own  hand, 
Art  Forms  of  Nature,  a  new  treasure-house  of  bizarre  and 
beautiful  motifs  for  artists  and  designers.  In  addition  to  this 
great  body  of  scientific  works,  printed  speeches  and  dissertations, 
the  indefatigable  scholar  published  three  fascinating  volumes  of 
travels,  Arabian  Corals,  Indian  Travel  Letters,  and  Out 
of  Insulinde — all  of  them  richly  illustrated  in  colour  by 
Haeckel’s  own  brush.  There  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
Haeckel’s  duties  as  a  professor  at  Jena  for  an  unbroken  period 
of  fifty  years,  his  many  holiday  voyages  to  distant  lands,  the 
enormous  mass  of  his  scientific  correspondence,  and  his  many 
lengthy  and  drastic  controversies,  not  to  forget  his  agitation  for 
the  founding  of  the  Monisten-Bunde  w’hich  sprang  up  all  over 
Germany. 

Haeckel  became  extremely  popular  in  England  through  his 
translator  and  protagonist,  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe,  and,  by  ways 
unforeseen  and  indirect,  through  the  religious-scientific  antagon¬ 
ism  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  ‘‘It  was  England,”  Haeckel  once 
remarked  to  me  in  an  hour  of  bitter-sweet  reminiscences  during 
the  war,  ‘‘  which  gave  me  two  of  my  most  distinguished  pupils — 
Sir  Bay  Lankester  and  Professor  Thomson.  This  monstrou.s 
war  has  cut  me  off  from  nearly  all  my  foreign  pupils.” 

In  1908  Dr.  Arnold  Brass,  a  member  of  a  certain  semi-clerical 
league  called  Der  Keplerhund,  and  hostile  to  the  Monistic  League, 
sought  to  blacken  the  integrity  of  the  aged  scientist  by  accusing 
him  of  the  falsification  of  certain  plates  depicting  embryonic 
development.  All  scientific  Germany  was  aroused,  a  miniature 
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Thirty  Years’  War  was  unleashed,  and  the  clerical  and  resictionary 
elements  rose  like  a  phalanx  against  the  white-haired  demolisher 
of  gods  and  idols.  But  the  attack  revived  all  of  Haeckel’s  polemic 
power  and  reserves  of  crushing  retaliation.  In  Sandalion 
(1910)  he  cleared  himself  of  the  charges  urged  against  him  and 
exposed  the  motives  of  his  enemies. 

Haeckel’s  Monism  is  not  an  esoteric  philosophy  but  a  system 
of  naturalistic-philosophic  thought.  We  find  in  it  elements 
inspired  by  Spinoza  and  Goethe,  Giordano  Bruno,  David 
Friedrich  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Lamarck,  Herbert  Spencer. 
Haeckel  co-ordinated  these  elements  into  the  grand  conception 
of  an  indivisible  monistic  universe  upon  a  basis  of  scientific  postu¬ 
lates.  That  which  made  him  akin  to  Goethe — universality  of 
spirit,  and  to  Schiller — ardency  of  temperament,  permitted  him 
to  transfuse  this  philosophic  fabric  with  his  own  human  idealism. 
The  flaw  in  Haeckel’s  grand  structure  was  his  attempt  to  recon¬ 
cile  monistic  thought  with  the  failure  of  conventional  Christian 
morality,  instead  of  developing  a  unified  system  of  evolutionary 
ethics  for  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  progression  of  the  race. 
But  this  would  have  brought  him  too  close  to  Nietzsche,  in 
whom,  as  he  often  told  me,  he  had  little  faith.  As  by  a  paradox 
Haeckel,  the  other  great  “  foe  of  Christianity,”  chose  to  cling  to 
the  ethical  values  of  Christianity  whilst  rejecting  the  supernatural. 

Monism  Haeckel  based  upon  the  all-pervading,  inevitable  law 
of  substance,  and  its  attributes  and  manifestations,  energy  and 
matter,  and  the  sensitive  “world-soul,”  or  (to  use  one  of  Haeckel’s 
expressive  word  coinages)  the  ”  psychom.”  The  ”  psychom  ”  is 
the  life-instinct,  as  it  were,  of  Substance.  In  this  Monism  is 
opposed  to  the  older  dualistic  system  which  clove  the  universe  into 
two  distinct  worlds  of  matter  and  spirit — physical  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal.  Hence  one  inflexible  rule  guided  Haeckel  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions  :  all  so-called  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  spirit  occurring  in 
nature  must  be  conceived  as  natural  phenomena,  and  must  be 
investigated  as  natural  phenomena — that  is,  by  methods  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  Any  reconciliation  between  faith  and  knowledge 
is  unthinkable. 

Monism  acknowledges  no  God  supreme  over  Nature  and 
her  laws,  no  immortality  of  the  soul,  save  that  uncon¬ 
scious  immortality  which  is  locked  up  in  the  cosmic  law  of  matter 
and  energy.  God  and  the  Universe  become  One,  sensitised  Sub¬ 
stance  and  Soul  become  One,  and  in  the  last  analysis  Monism 
takes  on  something  of  the  mystic  glory  of  a  unified,  all-pervading 
Pantheism.  In  Haeckel’s  own  words  : — 

Pure  Monism  is  identical  neither  with  the  theoretical  materialism 
which  denies'the  existence  of  spirit  and  dissolves  the  world  into  a  heap  of 
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dead  atoms,  nor  with  the  theoretical  spiritualism  which  rejects  the  concept 
of  matter  and  considers  the  world  to  be  a  specially  arranged  group  of 
energies  or  immaterial  natural  forces.” 

The  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  (unfortunately  all  of 
them  only  comparative  concepts)  furnish  the  divine  Trinity  of 
Monistic  ideals.  The  system  and  its  principles  can  be  extended 
over  all  the  ramifications  of  human  life — to  society,  education, 
commerce,  and  politics.  Great  weight  is  placed  upon  beauty 
as  an  aspiration,  an  a}sthetic  pagan  conception,  sharply  opposed 
to  the  puritan-ascetic.  As  the  indispensable  physical  and 
external  organisation  of  Monism  there  was  planned  a  church  and 
a  liturgy  compact  of  august  poetry,  song,  nature  worship,  exalted 
by  a  simple  but  noble  ceremonial  under  the  benign  smile  of  an 
Uranian  goddess.  Haeckel  pointed  out  that  the  Christian 
church  w'as  wise  enough  to  establish  its  festivals  in  the  footsteps 
of  heathen  feast-days  and  their  potent  sensuous  and  emotional 
appeal. 

The  spread  of  Monism  in  Germany  was  extremely  disagreeable 
to  the  pietistic  Kaiser,  in  whose  ill-graces  Haeckel  had  long  stood 
because  be  had  never  hesitated  to  criticise  the  reactionary  and 
bigoted  utterances  of  the  monarch.  Imperial  honours  there  were 
none  for  this  great  man,  and  the  title  of  Excellency  conferred 
upon  him  came  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sachsen-Weimar. 
Haeckel’s  intellectual  liberty  at  his  university  none  dared  assail. 

Previous  to  his  accident  in  1911,  when  he  broke  his  hip-bone 
by  falling  from  the  steps  in  his  library,  Haeckel  was  extremely 
active  for  his  age.  I  have  delightful  memories  of  our  walks  about 
Jena,  of  visits  to  tbe  old-world  garden  where  Goethe  mused  over 
his  glass  of  wine  and  Schiller  wrote  his  Wallenstein  upon  the 
worn  stone  table,  or  of  strolls  along  tbe  lower  slopes  of  the  hills 
where  Germans  and  Frenchmen  fought  the  historic  battle  which 
led  to  Germany’s  thraldom  under  Napoleon.  The  old  scientist, 
bare-headed,  with  white  locks  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  would 
describe  the  battle  with  great  animation.  In  his  hand  he  would 
swing  the  great  Calabrian  hat  (a  sort  of  pilgrim’s  hat  of  silky 
plush) — his  favourite  and  picturesque  headgear. 

Rows  upon  rows  of  books  lined  the  walls  of  his  spacious  study 
— among  them  the  various  editions  of  his  own  works  in  many 
languages.  A  great  medusa,  modelled  in  plaster  and  delicately 
tinted,  spread  its  filaments  and  tentacles  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling — a  practical  application  of  his  own  Art,  Forms  of 
Nature.  Bulging  portfolios,  filled  with  some  twelve  hundred 
large  water-colours,  painted  with  great  skill  by  Haeckel  himself, 
lay  upon  the  lower  shelves — forests  in  Ceylon,  sea-coasts  in  Sicily, 
jungles  in  Borneo,  valleys  in  Asia  Minor,  mountain  summits  in 
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the  Tyrol,  lakes  in  Sumatra,  temple  ruins  in  India.  And  with 
every  picture  there  was  a  story  to  relate,  and  the  relation  was 
always  as  vivid  and  as  animated  as  though  it  had  all  occurred  but 
yesterday.  Not  far  from  the  Villa  Medusa  stands  the  fine  new 
Museum  of  Evolution,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  w’orld.  It 
was  built  by  Haeckel  himself  and  presented  to  the  University 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

The  last  few  years  of  Ernst  Haeckel’s  life  saw  the  fulfilment 
of  a  grim  foreboding  of  his  : — 

“  Huxley  once  said  of  mo  that  I  was  the  Bismarck  of  Zoologj.'.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  bo  so.  But  if  I  am  to  have  the  lionour  of  being 
compared  with  that  great  man,  then  it  must  logically  be  a  part  of  my  life’s 
course  that  I  in  my  old  days  should  also  be  ejected  from  the  institutions 
I  have  created.” 

In  1908  Haeckel  had  resigned  the  University  chair  which  he 
had  occupied  for  almost  fifty  years,  and  recommended  his  former 
pupil.  Professor  Ludwig  Plate,  as  his  successor  and  as  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Evolution.  Plate,  a  very  capable  scientist, 
but  petty,  officious,  and  domineering  in  character,  almost  imme¬ 
diately  demanded  that  his  venerable  master  give  up  the  private 
study  which  he  had  reserved  for  himself  in  the  Institute  of 
Zoology,  and  later  even  accused  him  of  having  improperly  retained 
certain  l)ooks  belonging  to  the  University  library.  The  whole 
University  rose  in  support  of  Haeckel,  but  the  feud  with  his 
aggressive  and  ungrateful  pupil  hung  like  a  poisonous  cloud  over 
the  old  man’s  life,  souring  its  evening  serenity.  Now,  after  his 
death,  it  has  resulted  in  an  acrid  controversy  and  a  law-suit 
between  Plate  and  another  former  pupil  of  Haeckel’s,  Dr.  Adolf 
Heilbronn,  who  pillories  Plate  in  The  Lear-Tragedy  of  Ernst 
Haeckel,  a  brochure  in  which  the  entire  story  is  recounted. 

The  tireless  brain  and  hand  of  the  Sage  of  Jena  were  not  idle 
during  the  w^ar,  which  laid  in  ruins  so  many  of  his  hopes  and 
ideals  of  human  progress.  He  saw  the  atavistic  beast  of  war 
triumphing  over  the  slow  and  arduous  ascents  of  evolution.  Its 
shadow  darkened  the  world.  Humanity  and  Truth  slaughtered 
each  other — and  themselves — and  himself — for  he  had  striven 
for  both. 

Shortly  before  the  war  Haeckel  had  published  Gott-Naliir 
(theophysis).  Studies  in  Monistic  Religion,  and  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  Monistic  creed  and  cosmology.  In  1915  appeared  Ewigkeit 
(Eternity),  Thoughts  upon  Life  and  Death,  Religion  and  the 
Theory  of  Evolution,  induced  by  the  World  War,  Several  other 
pamphlets  follow'ed.  In  1917  he  published  The  Souls  of  Crystals 
(Krystallseelen) ,  a  work  worthy  of  Haeckel  at  his  best — deep, 
simple,  clear  and  inexorably  logical,  yet  transfused  with  a  poetic 
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beauty  and  the  old  intense  adoration  of  Nature  and  her  miracles. 
He  establishes  the  life  and  souls  of  inorganic  crystals,  true  to 
his  supreme  postulate  :  “All  substance  lives.” 

Haeckel  lived — in  the  highest  sense  of  living — to  the  last.  The 
weight  of  his  eighty-five  years  lay  upon  him  as  well  as  his  physical 
infirmity,  w'hich  forced  him  since  his  fall  to  amble  about  \\nth 
two  stout  canes.  But  his  spirit  was  still  bright  and  keen,  his 
mind  crystalline,  bent  upon  fresh  creation  and  co-ordination.  On 
my  last  visit  to  him  he  was  as  vivacious  as  ever  and  sang  to  me 
Burns’s  My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands — in  German.  A  little 
later,  when  our  talk  drifted  to  solemn  things — to  the  black  fissure 
the  war  had  torn  in  the  structure  of  international  science,  to  life, 
destiny,  to  death  now  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  he  began 
to  quote  one  of  his  favourite  poems,  Goethe’s  Hymn  to  Nature. 
He  sat  upright  in  his  leather  armchair,  his  clear  blue  eyes  filled 
with  light,  his  rosy  face,  but  little  wrinkled,  framed  in  his  white 
locks.  He  resembled  some  smiling  seer,  serene  of  soul  and  happy 
in  victorious  achievement,  the  spiritual  father  of  innumerable 
children  of  Earth,  one  of  the  last  Olympians,  clad  in  inner  and 
outer  harmony. 

“  Eeligion  remains,”  he  said,  “  and  reverence.  You  remember 
Goethe’s  words?  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
revelation  of  God  than  that  which  arises  in  our  own  bosoms  in 
converse  with  Nature  herself.” 

“But  the  riddles  remain  too,”  I  replied. 

“Yes,  the  riddles  remain,  and  may  remain — unanswered. 
Perhaps  there  never  can  be  any  answer  to  the  three  enigmas  : 
Whence  do  we  come ?  What  are  we?  Whither  do  we  go?  But 
I  cling  to  my  motto — impavidi  progrediamur.” 

During  the  war  I  received  many  letters  from  Ernst  Haeckel 
full  of  grief  and  disillusion,  and  loathing  of  the  war.  Like  all 
his  correspondence  they  were  written  with  his  own  hand — he  had 
always  disdained  to  make  use  of  a  secretary.  After  his  first 
impetuous  cry  of  protest  and  indignation  the  old  master  refrained 
from  public  utterances  and  buried  himself  in  his  work.  His 
indestructible  optimism  prevailed  over  the  gigantic  catastrophe, 
and  over  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  personally.  Yet  every 
letter  closed  with  a  calm  intimation  that  the  end  was  near,  and 
with  a  potential  farewell.  He  believed  in  the  ultimate  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  nations,  in  the  confraternity  of  abstract  science 
and  international  scholarship. 

The  errors  wdth  w  hich  the  teachings  of  this  great  pioneer  were 
laden  as  part  of  the  human  heritage  cannot  outweigh  nor  over¬ 
shadow  their  truths,  nor  his  vital  passion  for  truth.  His  self- 
sacrificial  devotion  set  us  a  high  example  in  an  age  of  mean 
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ambitions,  mental  dishonesty,  and  moral  capitulation.  The 
measure  of  the  man  may  be  taken  even  now,  and  it  will  not  fall 
short  of  the  greatest  and  best.  The  measure  of  his  work  lies 
before  us  in  all  its  extent  and  richness.  To  estimate  its  value 
will  be  the  task  of  those  who  succeed  him,  and  who  are  able  to 
look  upon  it  with  the  same  unclouded  vision  as  guided  this  high- 
priest  of  Science.  Much  of  the  life-work  of  Ernst  Haeckel  will 
remain  monumental  in  point  of  time  and  worth  as  it  is  monu¬ 
mental  in  scope  and  bulk.  That  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  ever 
come  in  touch  with  the  man  who  created  and  the  spirit  that 
inspired  it. 


Bruno  Falke. 


SEA  POWER  AND  ECONOMIC  PRESSURE  IN  WAR. 


Whatever  judgment  history  may  pass  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
sea-power  in  the  late  war,  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  this  country 
a  vast  hiatus  existed  between  those  who  had  studied  war  from 
a  military  point  of  view  and  those  with  whom  the  diplomatic 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  predominated.  Such 
divergencies  in  outlook  led  to  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  power 
of  the  economic  weapon  and  lack  of  understanding  of  this  aspect 
of  war  under  modern  conditions.  No  policy  had  been  prepared 
by  those  responsible  for  conducting  the  economic  side  of  war  in 
conjunction  with  those  charged  with  the  control  of  the  forces 
which  would  secure  to  us  sea  supremacy. 

The  effect  of  this  unpreparedness  during  the  early  years  of  the 
war  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Admiral  Consett’s  book,  The  Triiiuiph 
of  Unarmed  Forces.  In  it  he  presents  an,  apparently,  damning 
indictment  of  incompetence  and  folly,  if  nothing  worse,  and  he 
argues  that  our  sea-power  was  strangled  in  a  mesh  of  weak-kneed 
diplomacy,  judicial  niceties,  and  commercialism  which  greatly 
prolonged  the  enemy’s  resistance  during  hostilities,  and  which  is 
now  depriving  us  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Against  these  views  we  have  the  defence  set  up  that  those 
who  would  have  advocated  the  full  use  of  our  sea-power  were  not 
in  a  position  to  gauge  the  diplomatic  and  economic  necessities  of 
this  country,  and,  had  they  had  their  way,  would  have  brought 
the  Allies  to  destruction. 

The  more  the  two  sides  of  the  case  are  argued,  the  more  ap¬ 
parent  does  it  become  that  there  was  no  proper  machinery  to 
determine  the  exact  degree  of  economic  pressure  which  could 
have  been  applied  to  the  enemy. 

The  lack  of  such  machinery  is  showm  by  the  continual  fumbling 
with  such  matters  as  contraband  lists,  orders  in  council,  apologies 
and  explanations  for  “  trading  with  the  enemy  ”  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  and  the  plethora  of  supplies  which  flowed  into 
neutral  countries  without  proper  discrimination  as  to  what  was 
essential  payment  for  favours  received  or  what  was  mere 
profiteering  commercialism. 

That  the  enemy  benefited  unduly,  and  that  w'hat  we  allowed 
to  pass  into  neutral  countries  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what 
we  received  in  return,  either  in  kind  or  goodwill,  seems  irrefutable 
if  only  by  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  pull  the  strings  so  much 
tighter  as  the  war  progressed  and  force  of  circumstances  made  us 
change  our  policy. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  it  should  be  realised  that  in  a  broad  sense 
the  Government  was  pursuing  a  policy  strongly  supported  by 
tradition. 

It  was  over  a  hundred  years  since  the  last  great  struggle  when 
the  full  force  of  sea-power  had  had  to  be  tempered  by  economic 
necessity,  and  it  was  but  dimly  realised  how  different  were  the 
conditions  in  the  vast  international  struggle  which  opened  in 
1914. 

In  the  Napoleonic  war  we  had  justified  extensions,  modifica¬ 
tions,  and  adaptations  of  International  Law  to  suit  our  needs, 
by  the  argument  of  reprisals ;  so  we  pursued  a  like  policy  in  the 
late  war.  We  had  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to 
trade  with  the  enemy  in  former  wars,  so  it  was  deemed  not  in¬ 
expedient  to  trade,  through  neutrals,  in  commodities  of  use  to 
the  enemy,  in  this  war. 

The  analogy  between  the  declarations  and  counter-declarations 
on  each  side  in  our  last  great  war  with  France  and  those  in 
the  late  war  with  Germany  are  remarkable  ; — 


In  May,  1806, 

Great  Britain  declared  a  block¬ 
ade  of  the  Continental  Coast 
from  Brest  to  the  Elbe. 

In  November,  1806, 

Napoleon  issued  the  Berlin 
Decree  declarinf;  the  whole 
British  Isles  blockaded. 

In  November,  1807, 

Great  Britain  declared  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade. 

In  December,  1807, 

Napoleon  increased  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  his  orders  by  the  Milan 
Decree. 


In  November,  1914, 

Great  Britain  declared  the 
North  Sea  a  militai-y  area,  dan 
gerous  to  neutrals- 

In  Febrtiary,  1915, 

Germany  declared  a  war  area 
round  the  British  Isles  dangerous 
to  neutrals. 

In  March,  1915, 

Great  Britain  decleu'ed  all 
intercourse  with  Germany  by 
sea  cut  off. 

In  February,  1917, 

Germany  declared  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  followed  by 
a  declaration  of  Great  Britain 
increasing  the  stringency  of  her 
orders. 


This  parallel  is  more  in  the  profession  of  intentions  than  in 
the  objects  which  inspired  them. 

Napoleon  hoped  to  cripple  our  export  trade  and  so  effect  our 
ruin.  We  desired  to  encourage  it  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
especially  in  neutral  countries  where  it  might  drive  out  French 
goods.  Germany’s  object  also  was  to  paralyse  British  trade,  but 
it  was  against  our  imports  that  her  efforts  were  chiefly  directed 
with  a  view  to  starving  us  into  surrender.  Ostensibly  we  desired 
to  deprive  Germany  of  all  supplies. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  however,  how  far  these  bombastic 
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utterances  were  adhered  to  in  practice.  The  logical  outcome  of 
the  proclamations  of  the  rival  Governments  in  the  Napoleonic  war 
would  have  been  that  England  would  have  been  unable  to  export 
her  goods  into  Europe  and  Europe  would  have  had  no  imports. 
But  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  proved  far  stronger  than 
the  purely  military  aspects  of  the  struggle. 

Failure  of  a  harvest  found  Great  Britain  in  urgent  need  of 
wheat  from  France.  Napoleon  acquiesced  in  its  supply,  hoping 
thereby  to  destroy  the  credit  of  British  paper  money  by  depleting 
our  metallic  reserve.  The  distressed  state  of  British  manufac¬ 
tures  led  to  unemployment  and  rioting  which  modified  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  rigid  blockade  and  caused 
the  extension  of  the  “  Hcensed  trade.” 

This  was  a  system  whereby  British  merchants  could  obtain 
"  licensed  ”  ships  from  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and 
use  them  to  export  and  import  cargoes  to  and  from  French  ports. 
Such  vessels  could  fly  any  flag,  other  than  the  French,  and  even 
the  latter  could  be  flown  up  to  ‘  ‘  two  leagues  distant  from  the 
foreign  port  of  clearance,”  The  licences  granted  immunity  from 
detention  by  H.M.  ships.  In  1807  the  British  Government 
granted  2,606  licences;  by  1810  the  number  had  increased  to 
some  18,000. 

Napoleon  followed  suit,  until  the  situation  became  a  farce, 
each  nation  encouraging  trading  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
avowed  policy  to  bring  about  each  other’s  destruction. 

A  further  remarkable  result  of  the  ”  licence  system  ”  was  that 
it  eventually  brought  America  into  the  war  against  us.  She, 
not  unnaturally,  complained  that  while  we  w'ere  enforcing  what 
we  considered  to  be  our  maritime  rights  in  crushing  her  trade 
with  neutrals,  our  merchants  were  paying  high  freights  to  enemy 
shipowners  to  carry  their  trade.  Although  licences  were  only 
issued  to  neutrals  and  nominal  enemies,  such  as  Prussia  and 
Kussia,  a  great  deal  of  trafficking  in  and  forging  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  went  on,  and  ships  of  the  chief  belligerents  were  to  be 
seen  in  each  other’s  ports  flying  foreign  flags. 

A  hundred  years  later  history  repeated  itself  in  the  strong  pro¬ 
tests  of  America  against  our  interruption  of  their  trade  with 
neutral  countries  while  our  merchants  were  pouring  into  them 
goods  of  every  description. 

II. 

In  his  book  The  Sea  Trader,  published  in  1912,  David  Hannay 
remarks  that  “  The  sea-power  of  a  people,  who  must  import  food 
and  raw  material,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  used 
to  stop  exports  of  such  goods  from  countries  with  whom  they  may 
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be  at  war,  but  on  which  they  are  nevertheless  dependent  in  this 
respect.” 

Besides  the  striking  examples  of  this  axiom  provided  by  the 
Napoleonic  War, we  find  that  trade  continued  between  this  country 
and  Spain  throughout  war  with  that  country.  We  required  wool 
and  silver;  licensed  traders  brought  them  to  us  and  they  were 
paid  for  in  cash,  which  assisted  our  enemy  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Similarly  in  the  war  wuth  Russia,  tallow,  hemp, 
and  timber,  wdiich  were  indispensable  to  British  industry,  were 
imported  into  this  country  in  return  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  advance  of  time  increased  the  interdependence  of  nations 
from  an  economic  point  of  view.  So  we  find  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  1914  a  combination  of  influences  all  support¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  “  business  as  usual.”  Tradition  and  history 
appeared  to  argue  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  keeping 
the  flow  of  imports ‘and  exports  going.  There  were  powerful 
neutrals  from  whom  we  required  certain  vital  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vices,  and  there  w'as  our  financial  credit  to  be  considered. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  those  early  days  was  doubtless 
based  on  good  intentions,  but  unfortunately  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  they  were  not  prepared  for  w’ar.  The  highly 
complex  problem  of  how  economic  pressure  could  be  applied  to 
the  enemy  from  the  outset  without  damaging  our  own  interests 
had  not  been  thought  out.  There  w’as  neither  the  data  for  formu¬ 
lating  a  policy  nor  a  personnel  knowledgeable  or  capable  enough 
to  apply  it  had  there  been  one. 

.\t  the  outset  we  gratuitously  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  London — an  unratified  international  agreement 
which  its  warmest  supporters  in  this  country  could  only  claim  to 
be  beneficial  to  us  as  neutrals. 

Its  long  list  of  ”  non-contraband  ”  articles  included  innumer¬ 
able  commodities  indispensable  to  Germany  as  w’ar  material. 
The  list  had  been  drawm  up  under  German  auspices  and  agreed 
to  by  representatives  of  this  country  as  ignorant  of  modem  war 
as  they  were  of  economics. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  war  it  was  a  hand-to-mouth 
policy ;  goods  were  continually  transferred  from  the  non-con¬ 
traband  to  the  contraband  list,  orders  in  council  cancelled  or 
superseded  previous  declarations  as  necessity  arose  under  the 
guise  of  ”  reprisals  ”  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  stages  of  the 
war  that  the  wide  flung  door  admitting  imports  into  neutral 
countries  was  gradually  closed  until  the  flow  was  properly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  sure  guardian  of  our  sea-power. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Admiral  Consett  has  showm,  irreparable 
harm  was  done. 

VOL.  cxiv.  N.s.  •  T 
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A  post-mortem  serves  but  little  purpose,  however,  unless  it 
leads  to  the  conviction  of  the  criminal  on  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease.  That  there  were  those  who  should  have  been  the 
Government’s  chief  assistants  in  waging  the  economic  side  of  the 
war,  but  who  nevertheless  put  business  before  patriotism  is  too 
well  known  to  need  elaboration,  but  it  is  profitless  to  look  for 
individual  treachery  or  ineptitude  where  the  whole  machinery  was 
at  fault.  The  wrong  men  were  put  in  charge  of  this  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  w’ar,  because  we  had  never  studied  it  in  the  light  of  modern 
conditions  and  neither  knew  what  was  required  nor  had  the  stall 
to  deal  with  it. 

At  best  it  is,  under  our  constitution,  a  subject  requiring  the 
very  closest  co-operation  between  the  Foreign  Office,  Colonial 
Office,  Admiralty,  and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  first  three,  by  the  nature  of  their  interests  and  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  their  staffs,  are  not  w'ont  to  fraternise,  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  in  peace-times  is  usually  formal  and  ponderous.  The  out¬ 
look  of  the  diplomat  and  the  naval  officer  towards  war  is,  almost 
inevitably,  widely  divergent.  The  former  is  steeped  in  the 
doctrines  of  an  office  whose  chief  raison  d'etre  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  interests  and  relations  with  other  Powers  without 
upsetting  the  balance  of  peace.  His  outlook  is  instinctively 
a  neutral  one.  He  is  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  man  of  action. 
He  needs  time  and  deliberation  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  where  it 
cannot  be  referred,  with  an  admirably  expressed  appreciation 
of  both  sides  of  the  case,  to  higher  authority.  He  is  not  an 
expert  in  economics.  He  has  the  haziest  idea  of  the  use  of 
Sea  Power. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  economics  have  formed  a  definite 
part  of  the  senior  naval  officer’s  studies,  and  it  is  still  a  hidden 
mystery  to  a  large  percentage.  Those  belonging  to  the  older 
school  of  Naval  thought,  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves 
to  the  application  of  sea-power  in  the  stereotyped  forms  of  battle , 
blockade,  and  protection  of  sea-borne  trade.  The  strategy  and 
tactics  of  blockade,  something  of  its  history,  perhaps,  were 
studied,  but  the  economic  and  diplomatic  considerations  governing 
the  practical  application  of  economic  pressure  to  an  enemy  were 
scarcely  recognised.  At  the  Admiralty  sea  trade  in  w'ar  had  been 
the  province  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department  before  the  war. 
Originally  a  section  wdth  an  Assistant  Director  of  Trade  and 
Mercantile  Intelligence,  it  was  reduced  to  an  office  filled  by 
one  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Marines.  In  August,  1913,  it  became 
part  of  the  Operations  Division,  but  it  was  not  until  August, 
1914,  that  a  separate  Trade  Division  of  the  Naval  Staff  was 
inaugurated.  Under  an  able  and  energetic  Director  this  Division 
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toiled  day  and  night  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  years,  but  it 
was  swamped  with  the  insistent  demands  of  coping  with  emer¬ 
gencies  of  every  kind,  overwhelmed  with  new  responsibilities  and 
the  performance  of  vital  duties.  It  was  no  atmosphere  in  which 
calmly  to  collect  and  review  a  mass  of  data  and  advocate  a  great 
policy.  It  lived  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  always  overworked 
and  lacking  a  trained  staff.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  an 
enemy  whose  commercial  ramifications  were  almost  unlimited, 
who  could  command  or  enlist  interests  of  every  nationality 
devoted  to  “  business  as  usual  ”  or  “  better  than  usual,”  an 
enemy  who  had  organised  and  prepared  for  the  contingency  of 
war  down  to  the  minutest  details,  who  had  drawn  up  and  foisted 
on  us,  all  unsuspecting,  a  list  of  ”  non-contraband  ”  articles, 
containing  just  those  commodities  he  needed  most,  should  com¬ 
pletely  outwit  and  out-manoeuvre  a  Ministry  like  ours,  whose 
outlook  was  that  of  a  neutral  rather  than  that  of  a  belligerent, 
and  a  Naval  Staff  wliich  had  neither  studied  nor  prepared  for  this 
side  of  War. 

The  Navy  at  least  has  learnt  its  lesson.  Economics  are  part 
of  the  studies  of  the  Naval  War  and  Staff  Colleges,  and  its 
Senior  Officers  and  Staff  Officers  of  the  future  will  at  least  have 
an  insight  into  their  powerful  bearing  on  war. 

At  the  Admiralty  the  Trade  Division  of  the  Naval  Staff  is 
firmly  established  with  a  live  appreciation  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  peace  and  war. 

There  is  still  a  missing  link.  Until  the  Ministerial  Heads  of 
the  great  offices  of  State  on  whom  must  devolve  decisions  of 
policy  are  brought  into  permanent  contact  with  the  professional 
officers,  who  possess  the  detailed  information  on  which  those 
decisions  must  chiefly  rest  and  who  must  carry  them  into  effect, 
we  have  no  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  fumbling  and 
failure  of  the  first  years  of  the  late  war. 

The  days  have  gone  when  we  can  afford  to  fight  an  enemy 
with  one  hand  and  feed  him  with  the  other.  It  is  no  longer 
the  armed  forces  of  a  nation  alone  which  have  to  be  organised 
for  war  and  which  decide  the  issue.  Every  resource  the  nation 
possesses  is  called  on,  every  weapon  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
is  needed  in  modern  warfare. 

The  services  and  supplies  of  neutrals,  even  of  the  enemy, 
may  have  to  be  bought,  but  they  may  be  bought  too  high,  even 
as  they  were  in  the  late  w^ar.  Economic  pressure  can  only  be 
applied  systematically  if  we  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  enemy’s  dependencies  on  outside  resources  in  every  shape 
and  form,  and  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  just  how  far  it  can 
be  applied  without  damage  to  our  own  interests.  Napoleon  is 
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responsible  for  the  edict  “  There  are  no  neutrals.”  In  modern 
war  it  may  equally  be  said  there  are  no  “non-contraband” 
articles.  If  we  must  trade  with  neutral  countries  contiguous  to 
an  enemy,  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  restrict  to  their 
normal  requirements  the  import  of  all  those  commodities  most 
required  by  the  enemy. 

Let  us 'make  our  position  clear  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and 
it  will  land  us  in  far  fewer  diplomatic  difficulties  than  did  the 
policy  of  gradually  pulling  the  strings  tighter  which  we  pursued 
in  the  last  war.  Above  all  our  hands  must  be  clean  with  regard 
to  our  own  trade. 

In  the  past,  our  good  relations  with  neutrals  have  been 
imperilled  far  more  through  interfering  with  their  trade  while 
encouraging  our  own  to  the  same  countries  and  in  the  same 
commodities,  than  by  a  consistent  use  of  our  sea-power  to 
prevent  supplies,  from  whatever  sources,  from  reaching  the 
enemy. 

The  problem  of  exerting  economic  pressure  in  war  requires  to 
be  continually  reviewed  in  peace  in  the  light  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  its  bearing  to  each  potential  enemy,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  sound  policy  to  act  on  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This 
will  only  be  done  if  the  necessary  machinery  is  set  up  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  Departments  concerned.  The  subject  is  one  w^hich 
iniglit  well  be  dealt  with  by  the  recently  re-organised  and 
stabilised  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Whatever  the  solu¬ 
tion  arrived  at,  however,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
economic  pressure  on  an  enemy  can  only  be  exerted  by  this 
country  through  the  medium  of  Sea  Power,  Conversely,  if  we 
possess  Sea  Power  and  do  not  use  it  to  exert  such  pressure,  wre 
deprive  ourselves  of,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  weapon  to  win 
the  war,  and  w^e  encourage  the  enemy  to  prolong  his  resistance. 
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The  Farington  Diary^,  ever  since  it  commenced  to  appear  serially 
in  The  Morning  Post,  has  been  received  with  much  interest  and 
approbation — and  deservedly  so,  despite  its  limitations.  It  is 
already  the  co-equal  of  Creevey,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  Evelyn  on 
the  bookshelf  where  stand  the  notable  diarists,  but  it  cannot  claim 
to  be  a  rival  of  Pepys,  for  Farington  has  little  to  relate  or  reveal 
of  his  own  personality.  His  style  is  dull,  and,  in  general,  un¬ 
grammatical;  his  entries  are  often  restricted  to  the  baldest  detail 
and  destitute  of  any  interest.  Thus:  — 

Rose  this  morning  at  7.  Breakfasted  at  a  little  past  8.  Employed  myself 
in  washing  my  river  views,  while  Sir  George  was  painting.  Dined  at  4.  Drank 
tea  between  6  and  7 — and  went  to  bed  at  past  10. 

But  in  acute  contrast  may  follow  an  entry  of  exceedingly  human 
interest : — 

Boswell  told  me  it  was  not  by  advice  of  any  medical  friend  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  induced  to  leave  off  drinking  wine.  A  constant  apprehension 
which  he  had  of  becoming  insane  made  him  fear  the  consequence  of  continuing 
the  use  of  it.  Yet  he  often  declared  he  had  never  been  known  to  have  been 
intoxicated,  though  he  said  he  once  at  College  drank  three  bottles  at  a  sitting. 

Farington  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  finding  a  most  pains¬ 
taking  and  thorough  editor  in  Mr.  James  Greig.  No  point  in  the 
text  has  been  too  small  for  his  careful  attention;  but  he  might  have 
furnished  a  more  complete  introductory  memoir  of  Farington  him¬ 
self,  and  added  a  few  additional  elucidatory  details  to  certain 
entries  in  the  Diary  which  I  may  specify  presently.  Further,  his 
method  of  introducing  notea  within  brackets  in  the  midst  of  the 
diarist’s  statements  is  not  to  be  commended.  Thus:  — 

I  met  G.  Steevens  [1736-1800]  at  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  He  told  me 
his  library  consisted  of  about  5,000  volumes.  [His  books  realised  £2,740  on 
May  13th,  1800.]  He  mentioned  the  library  of  Lord  Spencer  as  being  the  most 
select  in  England  and  not  worth  less  than  £30,000.  [In  1892  this  splendid 
collection,  greatly  added  to,  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Rylands,  and  is  now  in  the 
Rylands  Library,  Manchester.] 

This  kind  of  thing  ruins  all  illusion  of  a  personal,  spontaneous 
narrative,  and  brings  the  deadening  atmosphere  of  a  museum  cata¬ 
logue.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Greig  adopted  this  form  of  notes 
within  the  text  after  seeing  the  vilely  small  type  which  the  printers 
have  used  for  his  valuable  footnotes.  These  latter  are  practically 
lost  and  useless;  for  only  those  blessed  with  the  most  powerful  eye¬ 
sight  could  endure  the  prolonged  strain  of  deciphering  frequent 
notes,  often  covering  a  third  of  the  page,  in  the  minute  type  which 
is  called,  I  believe,  “  Diamond.”  The  fact  is,  the  book  is  too  long 
for  one  volume.  The  present  instalment  of  the  Diary,  with  the 

(1)  The  Farington  Diary,  by  Joseph  Farington,  R.A.  Edited  by  James 
Greig.  Vol.  I.  (1793-1802).  (Hutchinson  <t  Co.,  213.  net.) 
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constant  notes,  is  of  immense  length,  and  should  have  been 
produced  in  at  least  two  volumes. 

So  much  for  criticism,  which  I  hope  the  editor  will  believe  is 
offered  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  solely  with  the  view  that  The 
Farington  Diary  will  eventually  be  re-published  in  a  form  and  types 
worthy  of  its  importance.  For  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  as  a 
whole,  to  the  records  of  its  period — from  1793  to  1802  in  the  present 
volume,  though  it  is  understood  the  entries  continue  until  Decem¬ 
ber  30th,  1821,  the  day  of  the  diarist’s  sudden  death.  Joseph 
Farington  was  staying  neax  Manchester,  and  had  attended  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  service  at  Didsbury  Church.  Although  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  he  went  to  the  evening  service  too,  and  his  niece 
relates  in  breathless  detail,  devoid  of  punctuation,  the  tragic 
sequel :  — 

The  Service  concluded  he  was  descending  from  the  Gallery  where  his 
Brother’s  Pew  was — but  his  hands  encumbered  with  hat  Umbrella  and  prayer 
book — His  feet  equally  so  with  Golloshes  he  was  unable  to  recover  from  a  slip 
of  his  feet  and  went  down  the  flight  of  stairs  with  great  rapidity  and  force — such 
as  to  project  him  beyond  the  Stairs — so  that  his  head  came  with  heavy  fall  on 
the  pavement  of  the  Church  floor — the  vital  spark  was  gone.  He  neither  looked 
spoke  moved — or  breathed  again.  Such  was  the  WILL  OF  GOD — and 
doubtless  all  in  Mercy. 

Yes,  no  doubt;  but,  still,  rather  a  peculiar  death,  and  very  dis¬ 
concerting  for  all  present,  particularly  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene. 

Joseph  Farington  was  a  Lancashire  man.  One  branch  of  the 
family,  of  Worden  Hall,  Lanes.,  spelt  the  name  ffarington.  James 
Nowell  ffarington  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John 
Touchet,  of  Broome  Hall,  Eccles,  the  last  male  representative  of 
the  ancient  Lancashire  family  of  Touchet,  members  of  which  had 
been  Earls  of  Castlehaven  and  Barons  Audley  in  earlier  years  The 
John  Touchet  mentioned  above  was  offered  the  revival  in  his  favour 
of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Castlehaven  in  1837,  but  he  declined  the 
honour,  having  no  male  heir.  The  maternal  grandmother  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  Lancashire  novelist,  was  Ann  Touchet, 
and  I  happen  to  possess  a  copy  of  Sir  John  Chiverton,  an  early 
romance  written  by  J.  P.  Aston,  of  Manchester,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Ainsworth,  which  is  inscribed  to  a  member  of  the  Farington 
family. 

Joseph  Farington,  the  diarist,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the 
rector  of  Warrington,  and  formerly  of  Leigh,  where  the  future 
Royal  Academician  was  bom  in  1747.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a 
boy  to  Richard  Wilson,  and  when  he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  the  fine  performances 
of  that  excellent  scenic  artist.  Some  of  Farington ’s  topographical 
drawings  are  very  good,  particularly  one  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
executed  in  1788. 

Joseph  Farington  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1783,  and  he  attained  to  the  full  degree  of  a  Royal  Academician 
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two  years  later — quite  a  rapid  promotion  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age  and  by  no  means  in  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  artists.  But  he  was  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  useful  to  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  Much  of  his 
Dianj  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and  the  election  of 
new  members  and  officials. 

Farington  settled  in  London  at  35,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  in  1780,  but  it  was  not  until  thirteen  years  later  that  he 
commenced  to  make  notes  in  a  journal  concerning  the  eminent  (and 
sometimes  unimportant)  people  he  met  or  heard  particulars  of  from 
his  friends.  As  I  have  said.  The  Farington  Diary  is  no  intimate 
revelation  of  the  writer’s  personality;  and,  unlike  his  most  famous 
diarian  rivals,  he  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  gossip  and 
scandals  of  his  time :  rather  is  it  a  plodding,  conscientious  record 
of  the  (to  him)  interesting  things  the  diarist  heard  and  saw  and  did 
— a  sort  of  petty  cash  ledger  translated  into  terms  of  social  doings 
and  conversation  and  the  affairs  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

Just  as  Farington  excelled  as  a  topographical  artist,  so  the  chief 
charm,  to  me,  of  his  Diary  is  to  be  found  in  its  frequent  and  un¬ 
expected  topographical  details  of  London  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  J.  T.  Smith  in  Nollehens  and  his  Times 
and  A  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day,  Farington  is  meticulous  in  his  details 
of  where  notable  people  lived.  That  is  a  matter  of  absorbing 
interest  for  those  who  believe  that  personality  is  influenced  strongly 
by  environment — particularly  in  early  years — and  that  houses  may 
retain  the  influences  of  great  passions,  joy  and  sorrow  and  crime, 
experienced  or  enacted  there  in  the  past.  As  the  late  William  De 
Morgan  used  to  say,  the  occupant  of  every  house  ought  to  write  an 
account  of  his  experiences  and  adventures  therein  and  secrete  the 
MS.  somewhere  in  the  house,  where  it  could  be  found  in  future 
ages  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  humanity  and  history.  To  pro¬ 
ceed,  Farington  notes  on  August  28th,  1797 :  — 

Marchi  called.  He  dined  yesterday  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  the 
authoress.  She  is  daughter  to  Mr.  Ward  who  was  a  bookseller  at  Bath.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  is  27  or  8  years  old,  a  pretty  face.  Marchi  told  her  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  coming  to  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds,  she  said,  those  were  fine  times. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  was  educated  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  Ho  is  about  30  years  old  and 
democratically  inclined.  They  reside  at  No.  7  Medina  Place — St.  George’s  Fields. 

Now’,  such  an  entry  as  this  has  both  biographical  and  topographical 
value.  1797  was  the  year  in  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe  published  The 
Italian,  and  it  has  not  hitherto  been  recorded  where  she  wrote  this 
romance.  Possibly,  also.  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (1794)  was  con¬ 
ceived  during  her  residence  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  which  was  then 
a  rural  district  situated  between  the  Borough  and  Kennington  Road. 
Villas  had  just  begun  to  be  erected  on  this  lonely  marshland, 
hitherto  only  occupied  by  dubious  resorts  such  as  the  Apollo 
Gardens  and  “  The  Dog  and  Duck  ” — ^plebeian  imitations  of  Rane- 
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lagh  and  Vauxhall,  and  the  haunts  of  St.  Giles’s  roughs  and  Drury 
Lane  nymphs : — 

St.  George’s  Fields,  with  taste  of  fashion  struck, 

Display  Arcadia  at  “  The  Dog  and  Duck,” 

And  Drury  misses  here,  in  tawdry  pride. 

Are  there  “  Pastoras,”  by  the  foimtain  side. 

So  Garrick  wrote  in  1774.  In  1780,  St.  George’s  Fields  were  the 
scene  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gordon  Kioters.  But  the  hand  of  the 
builder  was  busy  in  the  two  following  decades,  and  by  1812  the 
authors  of  Rejected  Addresses  were  able  to  write:  — 

Saint  George’s  Fields  are  fields  no  more, 

The  trowel  supersedes  the  plough  ; 

Huge  inundated  swamps  of  yore 
Are  changed  to  civic  villas  now. 

A  few  more  years,  and  the  “civic  villas’’  vanished  before  the 
Robotian  onrush  of  sordid  streets  and  commercial  undertakings,  and 
St.  George’s  Fields  are  but  a  name  in  what  is  now  St.  George’s 
Circus. 

Farington  was  able  to  commence  his  journal  in  July,  1793,  with 
interesting  accounts  of  two  visits  to  Horace  Walpole  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  where  on  each  occasion  the  host  showed,  and  discoursed  upon, 
the  treasures  of  his  “  Gothic  Vatican,”  and  on  each  evening  Mr. 
Berry  and  his  two  daughters  came  over  to  dine  from  Little  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  which  was  on  the  Teddington  side  of  Walpole’s  pro¬ 
perty.  Mr.  Greig  does  not  point  out  that  the  Berrys  had  taken  up 
their  residence  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill  in  1791,  and  that  Walpole 
subsequently  bequeathed  the  house  to  Mary  and  Agnes  Berry  for 
life.  They  survived  until  1852,  and  thus  linked  up  the  centuries 
in  a  remarkable  way,  for,  as  Thackeray  observed  in  a  well-quoted 
passage,  Mary  Berry  had  known  Johnson  and  Fox  and  all  the  bril¬ 
liant  society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  had  been  asked  in 
marriage  (as  was  her  sister  also)  by  Horace  Walpole,  “  who  had 
been  patted  on  the  head  by  George  I.” 

Previously,  Little  Strawberry  Hill  had  been  occupied  by  another 
of  Walpole’s  fair  friends,  Kitty  Clive,  the  actress,  who  died  here 
in  1785.  A  later  resident  was  Alderman  Matthew  Wood,  the 
doughty  civic  champion  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820,  and  twice  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Wood  was  the  father  of  Lord  Hatherley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  the  late 
Lady  Barrett-Lennard,  and  Mrs.  O’Shea,  who  subsequently  married 
Parnell.  Such  are  the  vagaries  of  genealogy. 

When  Farington  visited  Strawberry  Hill,  Walpole  alluded  to  the 
number  of  French  emigres  of  high  distinction  then  living  in  Rich¬ 
mond  and  the  neighbourhood  owing  to  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Some  illumination  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Marquise  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.*  This  lady,  born  a  Dillon,  and  a 

( 1 )  Recollections  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  by  La  Marquise  de  la  Tour 
du  Pin.  Edited  and  translated  by  Wedter  Geer.  (Jonathan  Cape,  30s.  net.) 
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near  relative  of  Lord  Dillon,  Lord  Kenmare,  and  the  Jeminghams, 
had  been  brought  up  in  France,  and  married  the  Comte  de  Gouver- 
net,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father  by  the  guillotine  in  1794, 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  With  the  aid  of 
Tallien  they  came  to  England,  and  in  1798  secured  a  little  house  on 
The  Green  at  Kichmond — evidently  it  was  situated  in  what  is  now 
called  Old  Palace  Terrace.  The  place  was  leased  at  a  rent 
of  £45  from  a  former  actress  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre:  — 

This  little  house,  which  was  a  real  jewel,  was  only  fifteen  feet  wide.  On 
the  ground  floor  was  a  hall,  a  pretty  salon  with  two  windows,  and  then  a  stairway 
which  was  hardly  visible.  The  first  floor  comprised  two  charming  bedrooms, 
and  the  floor  above,  two  other  rooms  for  servants.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  on 
tlio  groimd  floor,  was  a  nice  kitchen  which  looked  out  on  a  miniature  garden, 
with  only  a  path  and  two  flower-beds.  There  were  ruga  everywhere  and  fine 
English  oilcloth  in  the  passage-ways  and  upon  the  staircase 

So  really,  except  for  the  rent,  things  in  1798  were  much  as  to¬ 
day,  when  Russian  princes  and  princesses,  exiled  from  their  country, 
so  bravely  face  the  problem  of  existence  in  England,  and  are  con¬ 
tent  with  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London  in  lieu  of  their 
forme'f  palaces  by  the  Neva.  Next  door  to  Madame  de  la  Tour  du 
Pin  at  Richmond  was  “  a  rich  Alderman  of  London,”  but  as  she 
proceeds  to  note : — 

England,  where  there  are  fortunes  so  immense,  existences  so  luxurious,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  country  in  the  world  where  poor  people  can  live  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner.  For  instance,  there  is  no  necessity  for  going  to  market. 
The  butcher  never  fails  a  single  day  to  come  at  a  fixed  hour,  crying  “  Butcher,’  ’ 
at  your  door.  You  open  the  door  and  tell  him  what  you  want.  Is  it  a  leg  of 
lamb  T  He  brings  it  all  arranged  ready  to  put  upon  the  spit.  Is  it  lamb  chops  7 
They  are  arranged  on  a  little  wooden  platter  which  he  calls  for  the  following 
day.  On  a  slip  of  paper  are  written  the  weight  and  the  price. 

So,  again,  the  ways  of  the  conservative  butcher  remain  as  they 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Another  French  emigre  at  Richmond  w'as  Monsieur  de  Poix,  and 
Madame  de  Duras  was  at  Tcddington.  ^Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Lydia  White,  the  famous 
”  Blue- Stocking,”  who  was  then  living  temporarily  at  Richmond 
with  her  sister: — 

She  had  conceived  for  me  a  kind  of  romantic  passion.  .  .  .  One  of^these 
ladies  sang  well,  and  we  enjoyed  our  music  together.  Their  books  were  at  my 
disposal.  When  I  went  to  visit  them  in  the  morning  they  kept  me  with  them 
the  whole  day,  and,  when  the  evening  arrived,  I  was  only  able  to  tear  myself 
away  by  promising  to  return  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Having  formed  the 
plan  of  passing  a  week  at  London,  they  implored  Monsieur  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 
to  permit  mo  to  accompany  them.  This  little  trip  to  London  with  Miss  Lydia 
White  and  her  sister  put  me  somewhat  in  touch  with  Society.  We  went  to  the 
Opera  and  they  also  took  me  to  a  large  assembly  at  the  house  of  a  lady  whom 
I  hardly  saw.  There  were  people  on  the  stairway,  and  no  one  was  able  to  sit 
down.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  leaving  the  house,  tho  crowd  of  guests  was  so 
niunerous.  At  the  end  of  tho  week,  which  appeared  to  me  long  and  tiresome, 
I  returned  with  pleasure  to  Riclimond.  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter. 
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Miss  White  left  Richmond.  This  was  a  real  grief  to  me,  not  because  we  had 
formed  a  durable  friendship,  but  becaiise  she  had  been  so  kind  to  me  that  1  had 
found  her  sojourn  in  our  neighbourhood  veiy  agreeable. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  references  in  print  to  Lydia 
White.  In  1806  Walter  Scott  makes  amusing  mention  of  her  visit 
to  Scotland  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart:  “  Pray  don’t 
triumph  over  me  too  much  in.  the  case  of  Lydia.  I  stood  a  ven, 
respectable  siege;  but  she  caressed  my  wife,  coaxed  my  children, 
and  made,  by  dint  of  cake  and  pudding,  some  impression  even 
upon  the  affections  of  my  favourite  dog;  so,  when  all  the  outworks 
were  carried,  the  main  fortress  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  on 
honourable  terms.  To  the  best  of  my  thinking,  notwithstanding 
the  cerulean  hue  of  her  stockings,  and  a  most  plentiful  stock  of 
eccentric  affectation,  she  is  really  at  bottom  a  good-natured  woman, 
with  much  liveliness  and  some  talent.”  Eighteen  years  afterwards 
Scott  went  to  see  her  at  113,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
she  had  held  her  famous  salon  for  so  many  years.  Now  the  shadows 
were  drawing  in,  and  Sir  Walter  relates:  “  Went  to  poor  Lydia 
White’s,  and  found  her  extended  on  a  couch,  frightfully  swelled, 
unable  to  stir,  rouged,  jesting,  and  dying.  She  has  a  good  heart, 
and  is  really  a  clever  creature,  but  unhappily,  or  rather  happily, 
she  has  set  up  the  whole  staff  of  her  rest  in  keeping  literary  society 
about  her.  The  world  has  not  neglected  her.  .  .  .  She  is  wealthy, 
to  be  sure,  and  gives  petit  dinners,  but  not  in  a  style  to  carry  the 
point  a  force  d' argent."  Two  months  later  she  died,  living  her 
chosen  life  to  the  end,  for  on  January  28th,  1827,  Scott  notes  in 
his  Journal:  “Hear  of  Miss  White’s  death.  Poor  Lydia!  She 
gave  a  dinner  on  the  Friday  before,  and  had  written  with  her  own 
hand  invitations  for  another  party.  Twenty  years  ago  she  used 
to  tease  me  with  her  youthful  affectations — her  dressing  like  the 
Queen  of  Chimney-sweej>s  on  May  Day  morning,  etc.;  and  some¬ 
times  with  letting  her  wit  run  wild.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  wit, 
and  had  a  feeling  and  kind  heart.  Poor  Lydia  1  ” 

So  passed  the  last  of  the  Bas  Bleu,  although  one  other  of  the 
coterie  survived  until  1840  in  the  person  of  old  Lady  Cork  (Mary 
Monckton),  who  claims  a  moiety  of  being  the  original  of  Lady  Kew 
in  The  Newcomes.  Lydia  White  was  the  Miss  Diddle  of  Byron’s 
“  Literary  Eclogue,”  The  Bines — 

Miss  Diddle  invites  us  to  sup. 

Then  at  two  hours  past  midnight  we  all  meet  again. 

For  the  sciences,  sandwiches,  hock  and  champagne. 

She  had  no  successor,  for  though  Lady  Holland  held  a  famous 
salon  and  Lady  Blessington  was  a  delightful  hostess  and  charming 
in  conversation,  their  dinner  parties  did  not  claim  to  be  more 
than  re-unions  where  brilliant  men  of  all  professions  and  arts  talked 
at  their  best  on  general  subjects;  the  converse  at  Holland  House 
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and  Gore  House  never  soared  to  the  cerulean,  empyrean  as  it  did 
at  113,  Park  Street,  in  the  days — or,  rather,  nights — of  Lydia 
White. 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  He  has 
lived,  at  the  present  time,  until  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
has  ever  found  life  set  in  pleasant  places  and  full  of  varied  interests. 
He  had  the  privilege  of  being  bom  a  member  of  a  notable  Devon 
family  and,  after  his  twelfth  year,  having  for  home  a  beautiful 
Devonian  Manor  House,  Lew  Trenchard,  which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  forebears  since  the  early  seventeenth  centui'y,  so 
here  was  an  inheritance  of  tradition  and  romance.  Further,  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  had  the  advantage  as  a  boy  of  much  travel  on  the 
Continent  during  the  period  1837-51,  and  he  must  be  one  of  the 
last  survivors  who  can  remember  Europe  in  those  distant  days. 
His  parents  travelled  in  the  old  pleasant  way  of  leisurely  comfort 
in  their  own  carriage  and  with  their  own  horses  and  servants.  The 
life  they  led  was  much  like  that  described  by  Charles  Lever  in 
The  Daltons  and  Davenport  Dunn,  and  by  Dickens  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  portion  of  Little  Dorrit. 

In  later  life  Mr.  Baring-Gould  presents  an  admirable  example 
of  the  Squarson — for  he  is  both  Squire  and  Parson  of  Lew 
Trenchard — and  he  has  had  the  joy  of  restoring  both  his  Church 
and  Manor  House,  as  he  resolved  to  do  when  he  was  but  a  youth 
of  seventeen.  He  formed  a  third  purpose  at  the  same  age — the 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  parish  of  Lew,  and  no 
doubt  that  has  been  accomplished  also  since  he  presented  himself 
to  the  benefice  forty-two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  the  author  of  such  well-known  hymns  as 
Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,  and  Now  the  Day  is  Over,  and  of 
quite  a  hundred  books  since  his  first  appeared  in  1854,  when  he 
was  twenty.  The  titles  of  his  volumes  adumbrate  his  extraordinarily 
diversified  interests.  All  kinds  of  literature  are  represented — 
history,  biography,  poetry,  topography,  religion,  folk-lore,  church 
history,  fairy  tales,  ghosts  and  many  novels.  All  through  his 
literary  output  runs  the  thread  of  his  love  for  old  legends  and 
customs  and  ghostly  lore,  and  these  are  the  subjects  I  find  of  most 
interest  in  his  latest  book' — the  records  of  a  past  or  fast  vanishing 
social  order  in  the  English  countryside.  Mr  Baring-Gould  laments 
the  disappearance  of  the  fairies  and  pixies  as  a  result  of  an  alleged 
superior  knowledge  of  the  peasantry — 

How  noticeable  in  the  progress  of  mankind  in  knowledge  is  the  fact  that 
before  the  opening  of  a  door  hitherto  shut,  another  door  that  has  swung  wide 


(1)  Early  Reminiscences,  1834-1864,  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  (John  Lane,  The 
Bodley  Head,  illustrated,  16s.  net.) 
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for  generations  should  be  slammed  and  double  bolted.  For  imtold  ages  our 
ancestors  had  believed  in  a  fairy  world.  The  little  soulless  people  had  been  seen 
by  men  of  good  report,  their  songs  had  reached  wondering  ears,  their  good  deeds 
and  their  malicious  tricks  were  commonly  related  ;  but  almost  suddenly,  that 
is  to  say  in  my  lifetime,  belief  in  the  existence  of  pixies,  elves,  gnomes,  has  melted 
away ;  and  in  its  place  a  door  has  been  opened,  disclosing  to  our  astonished 
eyes  a  whole  bacterial  world,  swarming  with  microbes,  living,  making  love, 
fighting  ;  some  beneficial  and  others  noxious.  .  .  .  Now  all  the  spiritual  world 
has  vanished  out  of  sight  and  is  lost  to  the  mind.  Not  a  child  knows  aught 
now  of  its  occupfints.  We  have  cast  aside  Oberon,  Titania,  Robin  Goodfellow, 
the  Brownie,  Wag  at  the  Wa’,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman  with  the  Gabelrachet. 
Their  place  has  been  usurped  by  the  Bacilli,  by  Schizophyta,  Sphaero  bacteria, 
Micro  bacteria,  Desmo  bacteria,  and  Spiro  bacteria.  What  Shakespeare  of  the 
future  will  think  of  giving  us  a  Bacteriological  Midsiimmer  Night’s  Dream  T 


But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  world 
has  altogether  vanished  from  the  English  countryside  (it  survives, 
of  course,  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands).  I  fancy  the 
older  denizens  round  Pendle  Hill  still  cherish  a  belief  in  the 
occult — a  legacy  from  their  ancestors  in  that  district  when  it  was 
the  particular  location  of  the  Lancashire  witches  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  those  lonely  heaths  and  ravines  and  hills,  the  site  of — 

Malkin’s  Tower  .  .  .  where 
Report  makes  caitiff  witches  meet  to  swear 
Their  homage  to  the  devil,  and  contrive 
The  deaths  of  men  and  beasts. 

In  Suffolk,  too,  the  generation  that  is  now  old  certainly  believed 
in  many  superstitions  and  ghostly  manifestations.  My  own  nurse 
in  childhood  was  firmly  persuaded  she  had  seen  the  East  Anglian 
“  Shuck  Dog  ” — a  spectral  black  hound,  with  flaming  eyes,  which 
came  suddenly  upon  a  belated  pedestrian  in  lonely  lanes  at  night. 
It  was  not  actively  offensive,  but  ran  silently,  the  great  paws 
soundless  on  the  road,  beside  the  affrighted  victim  until  human  aid 
or  distant  lights  materialised.  “  The  Shuck  Dog  ”  is,  or  was,  I 
opine,  in  the  same  ghostly  category  as  "  The  Gytrash,”  the 
Northern  spectre  which  Charlotte  Bronte  mentions  in  that  wonder¬ 
fully  vivid  scene  where  Jane  Eyre  first  meets  Eochester  on  a 
winter’s  evening  as  the  daylight  waned  and  the  moon  rose.  She 
is  ^tting  on  a  stile,  and  she  hears  the  clang  of  an  invisible  horse’s 
hooves  approaching  on  the  frozen  road : 

“  As  this  horse  approached,  and  as  I  watched  for  it  to  appear 
through  the  dusk,  I  remembered  certain  of  Bessie’s  tales,  wherein 
fibred  a  North-of-England  spirit,  called  a  ‘  Gytrash  which,  in 
the  form  of  horse,  mule,  or  large  dog,  haunted  solitary  ways,  and 
sometimes  came  upon  belated  travellers,  as  this  hors©  was  now 
coming  upon  me.” 

The  invisible  horse  was  the  portent  of  the  Unknown,  the  Foot¬ 
steps  of  Fate  riding  into  her  life,  bringing  tragedy  and  romance. 
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The  Unknown,  the  supernatural,  the  fear  of  what  lies  beyond  the 
shadows — these  are  the  causes  of  the  original  belief  in  ghosts  and 
midnight  terrors.  Poor  Humanity  lives,  with  amazing  bravery, 
under  a  perpetual  Sword  of  Damocles,  which  may  fall  at  any 
moment  without  the  slightest  warning — the  incredible  and  inevit¬ 
able  horror.  Death,  perhaps  attended  by  pain  and  agony.  Most  of 
us  forget  this  appalling  foe,  who  ever  lurks  near,  when  we  are  in 
good  health  and  happy;  but  for  the  imaginative  and  those  cc^nisant 
of  the  beauty  and  joy  of  this  world  it  is  an  ever-present  and  fear¬ 
some  reality.  If  there  had  been  no  Death  there  would  be  no 
belief  in  ghosts  and  spectres,  for  these  last  are  but  emanations 
from  the  terrors  of  the  tomb.  It  is  conclusive  proof  of  man’s  belief 
in  the  finality  and  irrevocableness  of  Death  that  he  has  ever  recoiled 
from  any  spectral  visitant  in  the  guise  of  a  living  being,  whether 
human  or  merely  animal.  If  from  a  room  where  a  corpse  has  been 
left  alone  there  should  be  heard  sounds  of  knocking  or  footsteps 
what  amazement  and  terror  would  be  caused  among  the  living: 
there  would  be  no  joyful  anticipation  that  he  who  was  reputed  dead 
had  returned  to  life.  All  the  stories  of  those  who  have  returned 
to  consciousness  and  movement  from  a  state  of  cataleptic  trance 
relate  that  they  were  received  with  horror  and  shrieks  of  fear  on 
the  part  of  their  relations  and  friends.  No,  Death  creates  an  irre¬ 
movable  barrier,  and  those  who  have  gone  over  can  no  more  be 
visible,  without  fear  and  dread,  to  mortal  eyes;  and  anything  in 
the  semblance  of  a  shadow  from  the  unknown  land  is  correlated 
to  both  ghosts  and  the  grave. 

When  dealing  with  legends  and  superstitions  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
makes  some  mention  of  The  Corpse  Candle — which  the  hoary- 
headed  eld  asserted  took  the  form  of  a  pale  blue  flame  flickering 
over  the  site  of  a  future  grave  in  the  churchyard;  the  light  would 
then  travel  to  the  house  of  a  person  about  to  die.  After  the 
death  had  occurred  two  lights  flickered  along  the  lanes,  side  by 
side,  back  to  the  churchyard.  One  evening  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bussell, 
a  former  Vice-Principal  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  and  after  he  had  left  he  soon  returned, 
because  he  had  seen  a  blue  flame  dancing  above  a  grave  in  the 
churchyard.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  evoke  some  cheap 
wit  about  this  post-prandial  occurrence;  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
advised  his  guest  to  return  home  by  another  route  and  avoid  the 
churchyard,  and  Dr.  Bussell  did  so.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  written 
a  ballad  on  this  subject  wedded  to  an  old  Devonshire  air.  It 
commences :  — 

All  under  the  stars,  and  beneath  the  green  tree. 

All  over  the  sward,  and  along  the  cold  lea 
A  little  blue  dame 
A-fluttering  came. 

It  came  from  the  churchyard  for  you  or  for  me 
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This  reminds  me  of  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  ballad,  The  Corpse 
Candle,  in  Rookwood:  — 

Through  the  midnight  gloom  did  a  pale  blue  light 
To  the  churchyard  mirk  wing  its  lonesome  flight  : 

Thrice  it  floated  those  old  walls  roimd — 

Thrioe  it  paused — till  the  grave  it  found. 

Over  the  grass-green  sod  it  glanced. 

Over  the  fresh-turned  earth  it  danced. 

Like  a  torch  in  the  night  breeze  quivering — 

Never  was  seen  so  gay  a  thing  ! 

Never  was  seen  so  blithe  a  sight 

As  the  midnight  dance  of  that  pale  blue  light. 

Now,  what  of  that  pale  blue  flame  dost  know  ? 

Canst  tell  where  it  comes  from,  or  where  it  will  go  T 
Is  it  the  soul  released  from  clay. 

Over  the  earth  that  takes  its  way. 

And  tarries  a  moment  in  mirth  and  glee 
Where  the  corse  it  hath  quitted  interr’d  shall  be  T 
Or  is  it  the  trick  of  some  fanciful  sprite. 

That  taketh  in  mortal  mischemce  delight, 

And  marketh  the  road  the  cofiin  shall  go 

And  the  spot  where  the  dead  shall  be  soon  laid  low  T 

Ask  him,  who  can  answer  these  questions  aright ; 

1  know  not  the  cause  of  that  pale  blue  light  I 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  a  very  impressive  ghost  attached  to  his 
family  place  in  the  similitude  of  his  great-great-grandmother, 
Margaret  Gould,  nee  Belfield,  and  known  as  “Old  Madam,’’  who 
died  in  her  great  high-backed  chair  in  1795.  She  haunts  both  the 
gallery  at  Lew  Trenchard  and  the  surrounding  avenues  and 
orchards.  Her  very  first  appearance  as  a  ghost  has  remarkable 
proof  attached  to  the  story.  A  young  man  from  a  neighbouring 
village  had  gone  to  America  in  Madam  Gould’s  lifetime.  After 
some  years  he  returned,  and  hiring  a  horse  at  Tavistock  he  rode 
to  his  home.  It  was  a  clear,  moonlit  night,  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  Lew  valley  he  noticed  to  the  left  of  the  road  a  plough 
on  which  was  seated  the  figure  of  Madam  Gould.  He  recognised 
her  at  once,  as  the  moon  shone  full  on  her  uplifted  face,  and  taking 
off  his  hat  he  called  out,  “  I  wish  you  a  very  good-night,  Madam.’’ 
She  bowed  in  return,  and  waved  her  hand,  on  which,  the  man 
observed,  sparkled  diamond  rings.  On  reaching  Galford,  after 
greeting  his  relatives,  he  said,  “  What  do  you  think?  I  have  seen 
that  strange  old  Madam  Gould  sitting  on  a  plough,  this  time  of 
night,  looking  at  the  moon.’’  All  who  heard  him  stared  with  a 
blank  expression.  Then  said  one,  “  Madam  was  buried  seven  days 
ago  in  Lew  Church.’’ 

I  have  dwelt  overlong,  perhaps,  on  the  ghostly  records  in  Mr. 
Baring-Gould ’s  book,  and  left  myself  no  space  in  which  to  consider 
other  aspects  of  his  very  entertaining  reminiscences.  He  has  much 
to  relate  of  Devonshire  life  in  mid- Victorian  times,  of  his  own  early 
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travels  on  the  Continent,  of  his  experiences  at  Cambridge,  and  as 
a  young  priest,  the  whole  interspersed  with  many  good  stories  ol 
a  by  no  means  rigidly  clerical  nature.  One  concerns  the  late- 
Baron  de  Stem  (later  Lord  Michelham)  when  he  stood  as  Parlia¬ 
mentary  candidate  for  a  Kentish  constituency.  He  was  being 
heckled  as  to  his  Austrian  antecedents,  and  someone  shouted: 
"  Who  and  what  are  you?  ”  Stem  replied:  “  I  am  a  Baron,  and 
mein  fader  was  Baron,  too.”  To  which  his  interlocutor  responded: 
“  Pity  your  modder  was  not  barren  also!  ” 

One  is  also  pleased  by  the  story  of  the  Baring-Goulds’s  Devon¬ 
shire  coachman,  Pengelly,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  At  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  on  one  occasion  being  very  hungry 
he  entered  a  restaurant,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  immediate 
food,  thus:  ”  Je  suis  fameux.”  “  Je  le  crois  bien,  monsieur! 
said  the  restaurateur,  bowing,  but  without  making  any  movement 
to  supply  Pengelly ’s  wants.  He,  convinced  that  he  had  made  some 
mistake,  rectified  his  assertion,  by  saying:  “  J’ai  une  femme 
grosse.” 

”  Ah!  monsieur,  je  suis  charm4  de  I’entendre:  j’espfere  qu’elle 
aura  des  couches  heureuses.” 

Pengelly,  feeling  that  he  was  again  misunderstood,  in  a  loud  and 
important  tone  declared:  “  Mossoo!  Je  suis  femme.”  ”  Mais 
e’est  incroyable — et  avec  de  si  beaux  favoris!  ”  Pengelly ’s 
whiskers  were  of  a  sandy  colour. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  Early  Reminiscences  comprise  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life;  he  must  soon  publish  the  second  series,  which 
will  bring  him  to  sixty  years  of  age;  and  I  hope  he  will  accomplish 
the  record  of  the  third  thirty  years,  for  never  before  has  an  octo¬ 
genarian — nay,  nonagenarian — plied  such  a  lively  and  active 
reminiscent  pen,  or  looked  back  over  the  long  vista  of  life  with 
such  fresh  and  perennial  interest. 


S.  M.  Ellis. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts:  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of 
an  article. 


